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Passing the Christmas Turkey 


By A. BH. MA. 





T was the day before Christmas in the office of 
Short & Tallman. The gas jets were flaring over 
the cases in the composing-room, for the afternoon 
was gloomy, with gusty winds, and swirls of snow 
that thawed as it fell in the streets. The dim day- 
light was made still dimmer as it filtered through 
the dirty window-panes. 

The burned-out air in the room was hot and stifling, and a con- 
glomeration of odors gave out a characteristic printing-office smell 
composed of paper, ink, composition, sour paste, and some abomi- 
nation in a glue-kettle simmering on a gas-stove and exhaling an 
odor of intolerable pungency. The clatter of the presses with a 
rythmic clinkety-clank-bang, clinkety-clank-bang, and the rasp 
of the cogs in the jobbers as they racketed over a minor refrain 
were to the ear what the other disturbances were to the nose. But 
both disorders were unnoticed by the owners of the red, yellow, 
or pallid faces under the gas-jets, with eyes protected with green 
shades, old caps, or pieces of wrapping-paper ingeniously fitted 
with strings to hold them in place. An air of sophistication marked 
the workers, rapidly and skilfully sticking type. In the way some 
of them expectorated a superabundance of tobacco juice could be 
seen a self-consciousness, a superiority, a confident self-esteem, 
and what the French call a dégagé air —languidly conscious of 
ability held in restraint. 
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a passageway from the front door to the entrance into the com- 
posing-room, and a long counter fenced off the administrative 
force—that is, Mr. Short, the inside 
man, Mr. Tallman, the outside man, 
and a gangling young man, half office- 
boy and half clerk. 

It was getting along toward the late 
afternoon. Mr. Short was bending his 
tall and lank figure over a mass of proofs, 
and the gangling youth was tying up 
bundles from which scaly legs protruded 
with taloned claws in the “first position” 
for the piano, as illustrated in the “ Young 
Ladies’ Garland of Music,” while Mr. 
Tallman, overcoated and pursy, with a 
stub of a cigar in his mouth, grunting and 
gasping in the enjoyment of its fra- 
grance, gave directions from a list which 
he was checking off. 

Turkeys for the married men, small 
boxes of cigars for the unmarried men 
who smoked, and books for the re- 

er ) mainder and for the apprentices. It was 
STF Christmas eve. Short & Tallman were 
preparing their little contribution to the 
The gas jets were flaring over the ° 
cases in the composing-room. good cheer of the day to follow—their 
annual custom. 

An easy-going old concern, Short & Tallman’s. The partners 
had grown to past middle age together, and most of their hands 
had grown to middle age to age itself with them. 

An old-fashioned catch-as-catch-can business, relying in the 
main on personal acquaintance for its trade, accommodating itself 
to its customers and being itself accommodated by them, the same 
principle held with the help. There were no deductions for sick 
leave, for holidays or delay in getting in on time, and these con- 
cessions were compensated for by no wages for overtime, or for 
extraordinary efforts on special occasions. The personal relations 
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between the employers and the operatives were intimate and 
cordial. There were rows occasionally as between friends, but 

these simmered down into growls, and faded out of recollection 

ae until some other snag 

was struck that Wy 

ripped up the splin- | 

ters of temper. 
Short was calm, 





Say 
Ban 
slow and argumen- 
tative, with a touch 
of acid. Tallman was 
explosive and vitu- 
perative. A lacing 
from Short was more 
dreaded than a 


bombshell from Tall- 
a man. The worst 











heaveups came when 
the partners disa- 
greed and dragged 
into the maelstrom 
their “ family,” as 
the force was amiably styled in those moments of gener which 
we all like to indulge in occasionally. 

Tallman finished checking the list, stuck it on a a spindle, looked 
at his watch, threw away his cigar stub after a final long and lux- 











Mr. Tallman * * * seized a mallet and pounded on the stone, 


urious pull that nearly singed his bristly mustache, spat, buttoned 
his overcoat and said to his partner: 

“Quar’ pas’ four. Wha’ say we shu’down? Stuff aw ready f’r 
the boys?” 

Mr. Short rubbed his chin, glinted over his glasses at the black- 
ness of the outside world, and assented. 

Mr. Tallman strode into the composing-room, seized a mallet 


ee and pounded on the stone. Work stopped. Every face was 
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turned to Mr. Tallman. “Mister Short gota few words tasata 
you,” announced Mr. Tallman. Mr. Short ranged up alongside 
his partner, whom he had slowly followed from the inner shrine, 
straightened his slightly bent figure, moistened his lips, and in a 
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ministerial voice called to the recollection of his hearers that it 
was Christmas eve, and in a very nice little talk on the good old 
lines of brotherly love, faith, fidelity, honesty, j joy in toil, rewards 
awaiting merit, soon had the force in that state which pious 
exhorters describe as “ripe for grace.”’ He closed his remarks 
without stating what he had started 
out to say, which is a peculiarity 
of his type of orator. But Mr. Tall- 
man entered the breach by heading 
off two pressmen whose emotions 
showed plainly and who were in 
retreat. “Justa minute,’ shouted 
Tallman. “All you boys keep 
together and get in line. C’m’on 
now. Bill, han’ them things asa 
call th’m 

The “ things” were soon distrib- 
uted, and in obedience to Tall- 
man’s “waita minute,” the hands 
bunched near the door, joking and 
forcing their wits in very personal 
comment and repartee. “C’m’on,” 
said Mr. Tallman, and all hands clattered down the stairs, down 
the sidewalk, followed the pudgy figure of their guide past swinging 
doors, and ranged themselves before a presiding genius in shirt- 
sleeves and white apron — rosy, immaculate and suave —whom 
Tallman greeted familiarly as “Jim,’’ and wished him a “Merry 
Christmas.” 

Mr. Short followed. His keen eyes noticed the two appren- 
tices and three pressfeeders grouped at the end of the line, and 
maneuvering toward them he herded them into a convenient 
corner near the door. “Never in places like this,” “Judgment,” 
“Character,” “ Mother,” “‘ Home” — such verbal scraps were indis- 
tinctly heard through the noise and laughter. Short laid a 
fatherly hand on each sullen shoulder and that hand then paid a 
visit to his pocket and something chinked as he withdrew it and 
slipped it into the hand of each lad as he opened the door and 
worked the youngsters out. 

















“* Mr. Short, sir, the men are pretty tired.” 
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“A little whisky and Apollinaris,” answered Mr. Short, lining 
up. “‘How’s the wife, Timms?” “Glad to hear it; tell her Mrs. 
Short will be over in a day or two.” ‘Well, Bob, the twins making 
you work overtime, ha ha’’— this with a friendly slap on the shoulder 
of a blushing and grinning youth. To a clean, pale, worn little 
man, whose old hands 
shook a little as he 
poured out an abste- 
mious drink—a con- 
scientious concession 
to the occasion—his 
banter changed to 
respectful sympathy, 
and he asked after his 
daughter. The old 
man’s answer was for 
him alone, and his 
air might mean any- 
thing, for it had the “ But,” he said wistfully, “ what am I todo?” 
indescribable mark 
of that fortitude that is so often seen to rise above all affliction 
when the worldly show is near its close. 

Tallman’s creaking laugh that sounded so hearty but gave 
more sound than sincerity —a laugh that came at will and was an 
asset to him as “‘a mixer’’— kept the attention of the “boys” while 
old Short was nosing about. “No, no treating, lad,” said the 
prosy old chap, laying a restraining hand on the arm of a young 
man who, feeling the potent liquor in his empty insides, was waving 
a bill at the barkeeper with orders to set *°em up again. Tallman 
noted his partner, and braced around with “That’s right —jus’ a 
little snort ’n Christmas eve. Le’s all get home to our wimen in 
good time. Mer’ Chris’mas, ’n Hap’ N’Year, ’n many of’m t’ 
yall. Good night, all.” 

The new year was not far advanced when, one frosty morning, 
unusual excitement stirred the partners. A big contract—a steady 
job, and a big one — was within their grasp. Would they take it? 
Could they do it? Should they farm any of it out? Would they 
refit or reequip for it? Would the old premises be large enough 
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| for the new equipment? ‘Tallman was excited, heated and vehe- 
ment; and old Short was disturbed, hesitant, doubtful. ‘“Let’s 
talk to Van,” he said. Van Buhr, the pale old foreman, came into 
| the office in answer to the call. His calm, self-contained manner 
| seemed to quiet the nerves of his employers. His advice was i 
| judicial. Get the facts first. Write them down. Compare the 


propositions one with another. Choose the likeliest. 


It was done. The contract was accepted. The business and | 
plant were moved to new premises, and an almost entirely new 
equipment put in. Short was worn out with the extra labors, and 
spoke of the increasing years, onerous duties, etc., but Tallman 
reminded him that they could afford to hire help to look after 
details they had to look after themselves before the change, and 


ep they had better get busy and get that help right away, for things 
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were coming mighty swift, and don’t you forget it. Mr. Short a 
did not forget it. New type, new machines, brought new faces, 
and the new faces were contracted for as individually as the new : 
type and the new machinery, wages starting at a bargain figure for 
a try-out and adjustment to be made after the toiler “showed 
what he could do.” A stenographer and two clerks in the office, 
now “the counting-room,” and a den for the proofreader, showed 
that Mr. Short had got busy. a 
The fall rush was on. Overtime was common. Summer holi- 
days had been abridged because of the moving and interminable Go 
details to be settled. “Guess we'll havta work t’night,” said 
Tallman. “’Fraid so,” said Short. “Tell Van as you go out.” 
Some minutes later pale old Van came into the counting-room eo 
and said: “Mr. Short, sir, the men are pretty tired, and some of 
them don’t want to work. I was going to ask you to get off myself 
a little earlier this evening, sir. I am not to have my daughter ep 
with me but a few days, sir. The doctor says a week, but perhaps 
less, and so I wanted to be with her as much asI can. She is the 
only kin I have. All gone, sir. But,” he added, reflectively, 
“T am an old man — in years.” 
Van and enough of the hands worked that night. There was ee 
some grumbling. Two days later Van’s daughter died. The firm 
and some of the men attended the funeral. After a few days word 
was sent that Mr. Van Buhr was sick, but would be down soon. 
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“What’s th’ use ommee bringin’ in work when y’ can’t git it 
out,” said Tallman in exasperation. Mr. Short might have asked 
what was the use of making absurd promises, but he did not think 
of that, for he knew that there was a drag somewhere. 

“Looka here,” said Tallman, “Get a new foreman rightaway— 
or, say, get a superintendent. That’s the thing. Y’ c’n put 
everything up to him then, and save all this chewin’ all the time.” 

The details of getting a superintendent were carried out. A 
superintendent was installed. Gray of hair, red of face, thick in 
the neck, low of voice, persuasive, gentlemanly — Mr. F. Brush. 

If Mr. Brush was surprised at the methods of the firm he was 
a good actor. He listened and said nothing. Fora very long time, 
about a week, he did nothing. Then he discharged old Van, the 
foreman, who had recovered and was back in his place. He did 
it kindly, considerately — but he discharged him. Short protested 
angrily, “Why, Van has been with us since — since before we 
started this shop, and —” 

“Just a moment, Mr. Short,” said Brush quietly and cordially, 
“just a moment. Now, I assure you I sympathize deeply in these 
matters. But it must be, or should be, obvious that mitigation 
must come from another direction than from those responsible 
for results. To be frank with you, my contract demands that 
I shall show certain results, and to obtain those results I am to 
have complete supervision of the plant. It would be as reasonable 
to ask me to work with obsolete machinery as to pay wages to 
men who are worn out. It would pay you better, Mr. Short, to 
pension Van Buhr than to have him around, for work has to be 
pushed here, and pushed hard.” 

Mr. Short was grieved. Tallman blew his nose and looked out 
of the window, said it was “too damn bad,” and left the office. 
Short went to see Van at his lodgings. In the spare little room, 
with its cot, its sparse cleanliness, the two old men talked famil- 
iarly. Short offered bounty. Van smiled faintly — said he had 
saved a little. He should not want. “But,” he said wistfully, 
“what am I to do? Mr. Brush did not understand. I am old 
in years but not in ability. He did not give meachance. I have 
been active all my life, and nowI am shelved. It was not right; it 
was not kind. It is not what I deserved, Mr. Short.” 
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But of what avail was it that Short was senior partner. The 
forces of business held him tight. Van was gone, forgotten; but 
his story lived in the minds of his fellows; his kindness, his advice, 
his craftsmanship. & 
Brush rearranged the pay-roll. On a pay-day some time later 
there was trouble. Some of the men had been docked for coming 
late. They demanded full pay. Being refused, they quit at once. 
About the middle of the week there was need for night work. 
William Bell, foreman — otherwise Bill Bell, Bull Bill, Bul-bul, ee 
according to the fancy of the sportive apprentice — invited the 
force to the feast of toil. A truculent gentleman, with a slight 
squint, thereupon laid down his stick and pounded on the stone. ee 
Everybody quit work and gathered to the noisemaker. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to decide on a course of procedure regard- 
ing wages and overtime, and other incidentals. ‘Decide nothin’,”’ 
said a new hand. “Form a chapel and git down to business.” 
They did. The business was made clear to Mr. Brush. Mr. es 
Brush rubbed his hands with quiet satisfaction and said, “Good.” 
Negotiations followed. Wages adjusted. The Union organizer 
called. Short & Tallman’s was unionized. | 
Short & Tallman kicked vigorously. Mr. Brush urged that | 
he was buying labor on a business basis like any other service, and | ee 
he needed a service he could depend on. There were unions and ! 
unions, but he was not a union organizer. What he was hired for : 
was to get results and he was getting results. 
Christmas eve in the office of Short & Tallman’s. Mr. Brush 
has stepped into the composing-room and wished all of the force a ee 
Merry Christmas on behalf of the firm, and with a smiling sig- 
nificance has added, “No more turkeys, boys.” 
Whereto the truculent gentleman with the cast in his eye ae 
added, “Nor more turkey talk, either. We can buy our own 
damn turkeys.” ee 


Change 
Change, indeed, is painful, yet ever needful; and if memory has its 
force and worth, so also has hope.— CARLYLE. 
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The Enditortal Columns 


By Albert 6. Brenton 








NE has to go only a short distance nowadays to 
find an editor who fears to take a determined stand 
() on any local public question lest he offend some 

person or coterie and thereby cut off a more or 
less valuable source of revenue. The condition 
exists because some (by which is meant quite a 
number) of the weaker brethren have invited it. 
Others are in a measure helplessand have to conform orbe frozen out. 

We all have to live, and it seems easier for some to live along 
the lines of least resistance than by force of their own determina- 
tion and efforts. But it puzzles me that a man conducting a 
respectable business, giving value received for every dollar he gets, 
whose work qualifies him as an advisor and whose mission it is 
to tell the truth, should be dominated by others who happen to 
have little or much more wealth. Why? I believe the answer 
is: He need not if his business is respectable, if he does give value 
received, if he is qualified and if he insists on telling the truth. 

Bringing this matter squarely home, how many publishers of 
smaller papers can measure to the standard? (There is no inten- 
tion to except larger papers.) If there can be any doubt about 
the correctness of such a test, let any one interested select the 
most successful and popular paper of his acquaintance and deter- 
mine what gives it its strength. 

In a few instances it may be the personal character of the 
editor, or the prestige that comes with a solid financial backing, 
but where it is the latter it will usually be found that the paper 
is profitable because of its editorial stability rather than that 
it has strength because it is well backed. 

We are passing from the period of personal journalism. A 
few years ago half the country waited “to see what Old Greeley 
had to say about it,” and to-day the rumblings of Marse Henry 
are still a signal for fear and trembling. True we have William 
Randolph HEARST with us yet, but he is destined to subside 
as the popular rage. We want only the journalism of service, 
initiative, speed, brevity, accuracy and fearlessness; and just 
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| | 
so far as the country press of the future realizes this will it keep | 
ee abreast of the times. | 
So many country newspapers are content to shoot editorial 
ap bombs furnished by a syndicate and expect these to be accepted 
in lieu of something definite on subjects of local import. “Schol- 
ao arly’? comments are made upon what one or the other political 
parties are doing in Oshkosh or Kalamazoo, which might be 
interesting in those places if one lived there, but are not greatly 
ee appreciated by a small community in southern Louisiana. This 
may be explainable on the theory that it is easier to write about 
something at a distance than to discuss topics at hand upon 
eb | which one is supposed to be posted. 
] Let us have a country press that is admired and that merits 
ee | the admiration. From the standpoint of those interested in the 
: profession, newspaper work is a business and ought to be profitable; 
and to them it is also an intensely personal matter, which is 
ae entirely justifiable, for when a man loses pride in his work he 
needs to retire from it and try to be respectable. 
| There is another point of view. The newspaper has risen 
to the prominence of a semi-public institution with well-defined 


| 

| 

| 

: edge, a minister without a creed, a doctor without skill, a soldier 
minus bravery—much less a newspaper without editorial stamina? 
To small communities local, civic and economic questions are 
| more interesting than world or national politics. What the 
country press needs is men who will devote their best efforts and 
: energy to local interests and who will refuse to be bulldozed 
! into what George Eliot calls “humiliating passivity” when con- 
fronted by a difficult situation which may incidentally touch the 
pocketbooks of a few “prominent citizens.” 

| Let me cite two cases to explain each side of the proposition. 
| First—A city of six thousand inhabitants had in its three 
public-school buildings a heating apparatus that had proved 
through four successive winters to be inadequate. It so hap- 
| pened that a member of the school board was a prominent stock- 
holder in the local company which had installed the heating 
| system before he became connected with the board. For business 
| reasons he would not admit the system to be at fault, and assev- 
| 
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erated it was being overtaxed. The superintendent of schools 
opposed him, and urged either an addition of units to the plant 
or the installation of a new system. The matter dragged with 
the superintendent and the board member at loggerheads until 
the fight became political and the school man was forced to resign. 
The situation became known generally in educational circles 
and it seemed that no successor to him would be secured. Then 
one applicant suggested that an outside expert be called in to 
test the plant. If it was found inadequate the board should 
make the necessary alterations. If it were overtaxed, the new 
superintendent would undertake to make it serve. Neither of 
the papers carried a line on the real controversy, because the 
board member was an advertiser and influential in the town. 
But when the new superintendent came they each mentioned 
briefly that a successor to Superintendent Blank had been “ac- 
cepted” after the board had fully satisfied itself as to his quali- 
fications, and that upon his first inspection of the school buildings he 
had complimented the board upon its excellent school equipment. 
No cognizance was taken of the fact that extensive repairs had been 
made to the heating apparatus before he would consent to come. 

The second case, to show what perseverance may accomplish. 
A certain city was to be made the “goat” by insurance com- 
panies which proposed to unify fire insurance rates and raise them 
because of pretended lack of fire-fighting equipment, and omissions 
of such precautions as proper electrical wiring, insulation and 
fireproof roofing. One lone reporter decided to “do battle” with 
the insurance companies and block the move. His fight lasted 
five weeks. He began on the plan of carrying a news story each 
day, besides frequent contributions to the editorial columns. 
He hammered incessantly until insurance rates, scarcely known 
to exist before his campaign, came to be the topic of conversation 
at the breakfast table. He published pictures comparing local 
conditions with those of other cities of similar size, delved into 
fire regulations, always with the idea of presenting the subject 
with a new twist to it, but keeping it in the limelight. Through 
sheer persistency he forced the insurance companies to back down. 

These cases are representative of conditions that will be found 
to exist in many small towns. It is with such problems that 
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smaller papers are concerned and not so much with those of 
general country-wide interest. Too many rural sheets are content 
to make one dissenting yelp and, if conditions are not ameliorated, 
lie down and wonder why the world is so bad. Sometimes it 
may be a losing fight at the best, but even so, there’s con- 
solation in the thought that it is better to have striven and 


lost than not to have striven at all. 


Seacenes and » Remarks oy a woman 
Cx Job-printer 


By Elenora €. Reber 





N these piping days of commercial and industrial 
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of endeavor that has not its reasonable quota of 
women workers, there must be a reason — and it 
is probably one which can not be found in the 
book called “The Road to Wellville”! 

While the membership records of the typograph- 
ical unions of the country show a considerable number of femi- 
nine names on the rolls, even a cursory investigation reveals the 
fact that those women who are actively engaged in the art pre- 
servative to a sufficient extent to entitle them to classification as 
“journeymen” (“journeywomen’’ being so far from euphonious 
that even the most ardent believer in the individualization of 
appellations would not attempt to feminize the term) find scope 
for their talents in some part of the establishment other than the 
job section. As proofreaders and linotype operators, and in the 
old days before the Mergenthaler, as straight-matter hand com- 
positors, they are and were a success, and at the present time 
women proofreaders or linotype operators are sufficiently numer- 
ous to cause no comment. But in the job departments they are 
almost as “scarce as hens’ teeth,” as the saying goes. 

In the foregoing remarks the writer speaks “‘as one having 
authority,”’ for it was my lot, and a pleasurable one, to have been 
employed for several years as a regular job compositor on the floor, 
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doing exactly the same kind of work as the men employees of the 
shop, no discrimination, so far as I was able to discover, being at 
any time practiced in the character of work assigned me. In fact 
I was for a considerable period in virtual charge of a small job 
office that turned out general work, and it fell to my share not 
only to do some of the most difficult and exacting composition, 
but it was in the line of my duties to outline styles and designate 
proper displays for others who worked under me at the time. 
While the question has been asked me frequently as to how 
I “happened” to take up that particular line of work, the adoption 
of the trade came so naturally and was so direct an evolution 
that the answer is apt to sound very tame, when it is taken into 
consideration that the propounder of the query is expecting an 
unusual story from so unusual a being as a woman job-printer. 
In the first place, it did not “happen,” if that means a hit- 
or-miss selection of employment, for it was a deliberate choice 
which was made at a very early age, and I can not remember the 
time when my ambition was not to “work on a paper.” = It will 
be only honest to confess, however, that the longings were more 
of a literary character than mechanical, but for me the mechanical 
work was my only available stepping-stone. It was accordingly 
with much elation that I finally found opportunity tolearn toset type 
in the little country newspaper office located in a town of about 
five hundred inhabitants, six miles from my Dakota ranch home. 
These intervening six miles, during my apprenticeship, I 
traveled every night and morning in a two-wheeled road cart. 
My steed was a fine Hambletonian colt, and he clipped off the 
miles at a lively gait. There were no “speed laws” in the village 
and it was with much pride that I covered the length of the Main 
street at a race-track clip. Incidentally, I did my own hitching 
and unhitching of the colt, and it sometimes required all my 
skill in horsemanship to handle the spirited animal unaided. All 
of which is, however, a conspicuous digression from my subject. 
Learning to set type proved to be a very interesting employ- 
ment, and enthusiasm and determination helped me to learn 
rapidly, so it was not many weeks before I could set unaided the 
few galleys of matter necessary to fill the paper, which, of course, 
carried patent “insides.”” Most of the copy had to be edited 
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as it was set, for the “editor and proprietor” was an elderly 
gentleman who had grown gray in the “plow corn” profession, 
and his knowledge of rhetoric as well as of the printer’s art was 
somewhat limited. 

Being the only employee of the office, it became necessary 
for me to turn my hand to all kinds of work, and my duties ranged 
from inking the forms of the old Washington hand press to setting 
ads. and making up the same forms. Jobwork also was “up to 
me,” as well as making ready the job, and “kicking off” said 
jobs in addition. So it is quite evident that the experience gained 
in that shop was of an all-around character. Fortunately for me, 
a really good printer, who was then engaged in other work, used 
to come in and give me the benefit of his help and advice when 
something was encountered which was beyond my ability to 
stumble through unaided. 

A few years in the country newspaper offices fitted me, in my 
own estimation at least, for more ambitious work, and I finally 
went to a large middle western city, and there began my career 
as a full-fledged job-printer. And I am unblushingly going to 
state that I made a success of it, even if “I do say it as shouldn’t,” 


as Samantha Allen remarks. | Ge 
While it is true that most of my applications for employment : ep 





in high-grade job offices were greeted with smiles of surprise, I 
am glad to say that the men were uniformly courteous and a spirit 
of fairness must have prompted them, for I never felt that any 
discrimination was shown against me because I was a woman, 
and I worked in many of the best offices, with expressed satis- 
faction of my employers. 

It has always been my good fortune thoroughly to enjoy the 
work in which I have been engaged, and while it was a matter 
of satisfaction to me when the opportunity, which I had long 
| desired, came to engage in editorial work, it was with real regret | 
| that I gave up my trade. The experience and knowledge gained | 
! in the mechanical departments always have been of great value | 
: to me in handling the details of work in the editorial department. | 
One can edit copy, plan the layout of features, make up a dummy, 
read proofs, and do a multitude of other routine tasks with greater | 
intelligence when the knowledge of the mechanical work is had | 
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than is possible without such knowledge. It has been repeatedly 
expressed to me that it is so very difficult to find an employee for 
an editorial department who combines necessary literary talent with 
practical knowledge of printing, which is in many cases equally 
necessary if one is to fill the position acceptably. And it is more 
difficult by far to find a woman with such knowledge than a man. 

As previously stated, there never have been many women 
job-printers, and it is my belief that there never will be many. 
The reason I assign as accounting for this fact is that a combina- 
tion of artistic and mechanical bent in womankind is rare—very, 
very rare —and that is what it takes, more than anything, perhaps, 
to make a good job compositor. While the work is hard and 
necessitates standing on one’s feet practically all the day, and it 
demands a generous amount of physical strength and nervous 
energy, yet there is nothing I was ever able to discover about a 
print-shop that rendered it an undesirable place for women em- 
ployees, nor anything about the character of the work that makes 
it unwomanly. The fact remains, however, that the character of 
the work does not appeal to women generally, and it is extremely 
improbable that there ever will be any determined feminine effort to 
wrest from the men supremacy in this particular line of employment. 
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Sellers of Printing 


By Everett R. Roeder 





T takes just as much gray matter to sell printing as 
to sell anything else. Why it is, then, that some 
printing-houses think a man who has never been 
able to sell anything else, who can not get any other 
job and who knows nothing about the printing 
business, can make a success of selling printing, I 
could never understand. 

Large buyers of printed matter know quite a bit about printing 
themselves. They can not afford to do business with men who 
know less. A salesman has no right to take up a buyer’s time 
unless he has a real service to offer. If he does not think it worth 
while to look into the requirements of the man he would sell, 
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surely he is not entitled to an audience. Just one example: A 
young fellow —a solicitor — representing a first-class concern, 
approached the buyer of a large house with a special offer of a 
thousand letter-heads and a thousand envelopes printed on “fine 
bond paper.”” The sample showed that the fine bond paper was 
a light weight of the cheapest bond paper on the market — the 
very kind of paper that that house was using for carbon copies. 
For years that firm had been using a fine lithographed letter-head, 
and the very size of the company was enough to tell that when 
it did buy letter-heads it was in quantities of fifty or a hundred 
thousand. Of course that solicitor was given to understand that 
he would have little likelihood of getting any printing from that 
company. Yet hardly a week passes that three or four of the same 
variety of solicitors do not call on that buyer. 

But do not confuse the solicitor with the salesman. The solici- 
tor is a man who always comes around when the buyer is busy, 
sticks his head in the door and shouts, “Any printing to-day?” or 
tries to sell thousand lots to the hundred thousand man. Of 
course it invariably happens that there isn’t any printing to-day. 

The real producer—the man with brains and initiative — 
finds a way of meeting competition without cutting prices. 

The ability to quote low prices will not alone make a successful 
salesman. In looking around you will see that the highest-paid 
sellers of printing (highest paid because they are the best pro- 
ducers) are usually with high-priced houses. These men, first of 
all, know their business. They are welcome visitors because they 
serve the man who buys. They do not have to chase back to the 
shop before they can answer a simple question. If the buyer 
is in doubt as to the particular stock to use he is ready with an 
intelligent suggestion. They impress one as knowing what they 
talk about — because they do. They inspire confidence. And 
men give important jobs to those in whom they have confidence. 
Low price never has and never will be able to cut in on confidence. 

The man who can’t sell printing for a reputable, progressive 
house has only himself to blame — price is but an incident. But 
a house that sends out a man who can not possibly meet the 
competitor’s salesman on an equal footing is going to feel its 
mistake on the wrong side of the ledger. 
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“A MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A Happy NEW 
Yr AR.” The season of spiritual house-cleaning 
is with us again. The chastening influences of 
Christmastide, intensifying domestic affection, and 
exiending itself to all created beings, bring about 
introspection and resolution to reform old habits, 
and to make schedules for a better ordering of our 
lives and affairs. At the top of the new schedule 
for 1913 let every apprentice and every printer 
write his resolution to pursue some course of study 
that will develop his abilities as a workman, and 
let every employing printer write his resolution 
and lay his plans to put in a cost system if he has 
not already doneso. Then the old legend, “A Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year,” repeated in 
1914, will not be merely the expression of a wish: 
it will be the assertion of a fact. 


IF the Democratic victory is really a triumph of 
the people, one of the first important acts of the 
new administration will be the appointment of a 
Postmaster-General who is broad enough to see 
that the success of the Postoffice Department 
depends almost wholly upon the progress it makes 
in the service it renders the public. 


CAREFUL selection and careful preparation of 
the raw material are the first and most essential 
steps in the manufacture of a finished article. The 
aphorisms “‘ The boy is father to the man,” “ Well 
begun half done” and “ Well bought half sold,” 
enunciate principles that are behind the general 
activity in behalf of apprentice printers and in 
supplemental education for journeymen printers. 


BACKBONE is said to be the principal thing 
needed by printers in asking for and insisting on 
fair prices for printing. We rather think, how- 
ever, that backbone really is unnecessary in print- 
ers who have installed cost systems. This is the 
beauty of the cost system — it operates as back- 
bone in bringing results. The weakest-backed 
printer on earth— unless he be insane — will not 
sell an article for two dollars when he actually 
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knows it cost him three. Therefore, while the cost 
system is a source of business education to all 
printers, it is both education and backbone to those 
whose natural spinal column is missing. 


ENERGY and spirit characterize the make-up 
of successful men. They are dominant factors in 
success wherever and in whatever it is noted. If, 
therefore, we would have the highest efficiency in 
the workroom, as well as in the business office, 
there must be a studied effort on the part of 
employers to create a working environment that 
shall encourage rather than smother the energy 
and spirit of the worker. And we should not 
forget that the most important elements entering 
into such an environment are cleanliness and good 
ventilation. 


The Printing Broker. 


The Machine Composition Club of Chicago has 
rendered a genuine service to the printing indus- 
try of the city by calling the attention of County 
Judge Owens to a practice of brokerage in printing 
that has worked great injustice to legitimate print- 
ers. Through the means of organization, owners 
of machine plants learned that the contract for 
this year’s registration-list for Cook County had 
been given to a gentleman who not only was not a 
printer, but who did not even own an interest in a 
printing plant. His only business connection with 
the printing was to collect a percentage of the 
profit that belonged to the legitimate printers of 
the city, who are paying taxes on equipment in 
order that they may be prepared to take care of the 
demands made on the trade. 

Judge Owens’ answer to the complaint of the 
Composition Club is indeed gratifying. After 
assuring its members that their complaint is “a 
thoroughly just one,” he adds: 

“T have given strict instructions that in the 
future no contracts shall be awarded to any person 
or persons who do not, upon investigation, develop 
an actual bona-fide printing plant.” 

This is another illustration of what may be 
accomplished through organization. What should 
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be most impressive to employing printers, how- 
ever, is the fact that the correction of this particu- 
lar injustice is merely an inkling of the possibili- 
ties for doing much larger things in the interests 
of the printing trade through the medium of 
cooperation. 


What About the Next Postmaster-General ? 


After the long-expected result of the presiden- 
tial election was announced the fanciful business 
of cabinet-making becomes popular. Being print- 
ers, our minds naturally revert to the office of 
Postmaster-General. 

Will the new department chief keep the print- 
ing and publishing industry in hot water? Recent 
proposed innovations regarding second-class rates 
have arisen during Republican administrations and 
were accompanied by a seeming departure from 
the old-established principle of this popular depart- 
ment serving the people above all else. 

Democratic administrations of the Postoffice 
Department have no such traditions behind them, 
and so far as the new political appointees are con- 
cerned they are not hampered by a vicious party 
precedent. If so minded, they can encourage rather 


than hamper the distributors and users of second- 
class mail matter and be in keeping with partizan 
traditions. The probabilities are that the heads of 
bureaus —the regular force—will endeavor to 


impress on their new chiefs the desirability of 
raising second-class rates, for by that means many 
of them expect to secure increases of salary, the 
hope having been held out that more pay will come 
to them through profits. 

As has been pointed out before, the administra- 
tion of the Postoffice Department requires broader 
treatment and more statesmanlike ideals than the 
making of profits out of each mail classification or 
out of all of them. The department is not of itself 
a commercial business concern, but an aid to trade 
and manufacture in serving the people. It is not 
the prime question that it should show a profit. It 
should not pursue a line of policy without first 
ascertaining what its effect will be on the business 
or businesses involved. If a change provides a sur- 
plus of, say, two million dollars for the department 
and causes a decrement of ten millions in trade, 
then the department is working an injury. If, 
however, there be a deficit accompanied by a five- 
fold increase in service or business, then the 
department is performing its proper function. 

President-elect Wilson should entrust this 
department to a broad-minded, far-seeing man. 
Unless he does so, the administration of the post- 
office will not harmonize with this expression of 
Mr. Wilson’s, which we take pleasure in reprinting : 
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“A tax upon the business of the more widely 
circulated magazines and periodicals would be a 
tax upon their means of living and performing 
their functions. They obtain their circulation by 
their direct appeal to the popular thought. Their 
circulation attracts advertisers. Their advertise- 
ments enable them to pay their writers and to 
enlarge their enterprise and influence. 

“This proposed new postal rate would be : 
direct tax, and a very serious one, upon the forma- 
tion and expression of opinion—its most delib 
erate formation and expression —just at a tim 
when opinion is concerning itself most actively; 
and effectively with the deepest problems of ou: 
politics and our social life. To make such a change 
whatever its intentions in the minds of those wh 
proposed it, would be to attack and embarrass th: 
free processes of opinion.” 

Taking this broad-gaged view as the key-not: 
of the coming administration’s attitude on posta 
questions, the appointment of a Postmaster-Gen.- 
eral who would endeavor to make a record bv 
amassing petty and questionable surpluses would 
surely lead to a stultification of Mr. Wilson’s 
announced principles. 

While we know some allowance must be made 
for change of viewpoint when the officeseeker 
becomes an officeholder, yet one does not look for a 
reversal of what is almost a principle by men of 
the type of the President-elect. 


The Employee’s Opportunity for Advancement. 


Writing to ascertain the opportunities for 
securing a position with a printing house in this 
country, a British correspondent concludes his 
letter with this statement: “I would prefer a 
position in the front office, as there is greater 
opportunity for advancement from that end of the 
business.” 

We wanted to write our British friend that he 
was mistaken—that the boy who starts at the 
bottom, takes on the title of “ printer’s devil,” and 
gradually works his way to a thorough under- 
standing of all the mechanical processes of the art 
holds the point of vantage for advancement to 
responsible managerial positions in printing 
plants. Of course we could not —and we regret- 
ted that we could not. 

It is true that in the past printing-house man- 
agers have been recruited largely from the work- 
rooms. This was natural, because more impor- 
tance was placed upon the conduct of the practical 
departments than upon the conduct of the business 
office. Management consisted chiefly in seeing 
that the work was turned out properly and that 
competent men were employed. 
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To-day the big problem in printing establish- 
ments is business system. To be successful, the 
present-day manager must be thoroughly familiar 
with methods of ascertaining costs and with the 
Cifferent items that enter into his costs; he must 
have a knowledge of accounting and of the value 
of systematizing his records, and he must know 
: mething of salesmanship. 

All of these things, of course, should be taken 
ip and studied by practical printers who are ambi- 
t ous to reach the top. But how many have inter- 
¢ sted themselves in the business end of the trade? 
] ave any of the trade unions impressed upon their 
r embers the necessity of gaining a knowledge of 


c st methods, so that they might advance to the 
nore responsible positions? And what are the 


einployers doing to educate their practical printers 
ir these essentials? 

Our British correspondent has grasped the 
si uation. He knows where he is likely to gain the 
knowledge that is so valuable to success in this 
dzy. In the front office he will discover the pit- 
falls which have forced so many printers into the 
bankruptcy court. And he will also learn of the 


methods which lead to success. 

However, we trust that journeymen printers 
will soon or late take cognizance of the importance 
which attaches to good management, and that an 
effort will be made to include in their training a 
study of the principles which underlie the success- 


ful management of printing houses. 


Enforcing Office-rules. 


Discontent is an efficiency destroyer. And 
there is no more effective method of creating dis- 
content than to make office-rules that apply only 
to the men working in the mechanical depart- 
ments. A subscriber has called our attention to 
this particular phase of bad management. Refer- 
ring to the “ no-smoking” rule, he says: 

“No fair-minded person will say this is not a 
reasonable prohibition in an industrial plant, and 
that it will not work to the safety and betterment 
of both men and owner. But there are strings 
attached to this rule. The ‘boss’ or manager will 
come stalking into the composing-room or other 
mechanical department puffing at a big black 
cigar, with the apparent air of a master employ- 
ing slaves who are simply prohibited from smoking 
because it is not good for them. Thus the rule 
loses the provision of the safety it should insure, 
and the mechanic is insulted.” 

The correspondent goes no further than to 
condemn the violation of the “no-smoking” rule 
by employer or manager while in the mechanical 
departments. He does not say anything of apply- 
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ing it in all departments of an institution. For 
this reason we desire to supplement what he has 
said by declaring that if the prohibition is made 
in any department of a printing plant it should 
be made in all. And it should be as religiously 
enforced in the business office as in the composing- 
room. If we are striving for greater efficiency, 
discontent must be uprooted ; and we will fail in 
this unless every man in the printing plant feels 
that the “boss” would not ask him to forego 
liberties in the matter of personal habits that he 
himself is not willing to forego. 





The Election. 


The election of Woodrow Wilson to the presi- 
dency of the United States has undoubtedly been 
received with acclamation by some printers and 
with misgivings by others. What the effect will 
be upon business in general is largely a matter of 
conjecture. With every branch of the national 
government in control of the Democratic party, 
Mr. Wilson and his colleagues assume a grave 
responsibility in a crucial period of our country’s 
history, when the tide of public opinion has been 
turned in the direction of a demand for revolution- 
ary changes in governmental policy. That this 
responsibility, however, will tend to create caution 
and conservatism in the men who have been 
entrusted with the reins of power is to be expected 
as a natural consequence. But this should not 
operate to weaken the backbone of courageous men 
who would make the Government something more 
than a mere agent of trade and commerce. In 
fact, it is our opinion that trade and commerce 
would be best stimulated by a governmental policy 
which had for its direct aim the welfare and hap- 
piness of human beings rather than conquest of 
the world’s markets or the encouragement of pow- 
erful financiers in the manipulation of stocks. 

As printers and publishers we are deeply inter- 
ested in the policies of government. The attitude 
of public officers toward the great national depart- 
ments which have been created for the purpose of 
developing trade and education has an especially 
direct effect upon the product of the printing- 
press. Whether the new men coming into control 
of our affairs at Washington shall encourage this 
development by a broader policy than that of their 
predecessors remains to be seen. We can only 
hope. 


NO SECURITY. 
“ Hey, waiter, I want to order a steak; there’s none on 
the bill of fare.” 
“We are not serving steak to-day, sir. You see, we 
have a new cook, and he has not as yet arranged for his 
bond.” — Lowisville Courier-Journal. 
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NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS. 
How They Are Cut, Kept and Used. 


BY JAMES W. WELLS. 


{VER since the first newspaper was printed 
(| people have cut and treasured clippings. 
It is a hobby with some to cut subjects of 
personal interest and keep them in scrap- 
books; others value clippings only for 
their use in business. The great banks, 
railroads, telegraph and telephone com- 
panies and the industrial corporations all 
find use for newspaper clippings. The newspapers them- 
selves consider clippings an almost indispensable adjunct 
in getting up stories. 

In the newspaper offices the clipping department is 
called the Biographical department, Obituary department, 
Obit, Morgue (by the “ cubs”), Reference department, or 
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The clippings kept loose in envelopes are easily han- 
dled, and everything about a subject can be had at once, 
and can be taken to the writer’s desk or elsewhere. A 
department that years ago had an index in addition to a 
clipping system finally dropped the index because of the 
greater demand for the clippings. The real use of a clip- 
ping system is as a “ working department ” — not merely 
a department of record; calls for dates are few. 

The New York World’s Biographical Department con- 
sists of about ten million clippings, besides numerous manu- 
scripts, etc., kept in 175,000 heavy manila envelopes, which 
are stored in 5,837 running feet of shelving in metal cases 
of twenty-three and twenty-five shelves high. The shelves 
have no doors; dust is removed with vacuum cleaners. 

The department is divided into two classes — Biograph- 
ical and Miscellaneous. The Biographical (about persons 
and families) clippings are arranged under one alphabet 
and occupy slightly more than three-fifths of the depart- 
ment. The Miscellaneous (about all other subjects) are 


Scene from the Edison Kinetogram Play, ‘‘A Curable Disease —A Story of the Union Printers Home, 
Colorado Springs.”’ 
Henry learns from the doctor that he has tuberculosis and has no right to marry. 


the Information Bureau. The methods or systems vary — 
some offices use an index, others a combination of index 
and clippings, but the majority use clippings kept loose in 
envelopes, or pasted in scrap-books. The two great draw- 
backs with an index are having to consult the bound files 
and the necessarily small space in which an entry must be 
made. As it takes a good newspaper man to write a head- 
ing that tells what is in a story, it is expecting too much to 
still further compress the same in an index entry. 


classified under twenty-four divisions, divided into five 


hundred sections, which are further subdivided. Six or 
more top shelves in each case are used for the overflow 
envelopes — the “ Upper Shelves”; all below contain the 
envelopes in sections and are called “ Case Shelves.” Th: 
Upper Shelves are for persons (or subjects) that have 
many envelopes —like Carnegie, Morgan, Rockefeller, 
Roosevelt, Taft; all are lettered on the end. If kept in 
the Case Shelves, they would disarrange the order of the 
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sections, cause useless handling of envelopes not often 
called for, and would make the daily filing more difficult. 
The sections are kept separated with wooden partitions 
(with tin bottoms turned up at the back), which are mova- 
ble and stand upright on the shelves. The end of each par- 
tition at the right is labeled with the name or combination 
of letters in the section. 


Reading, Marking and Cutting. 


All editions of the World are gone over carefully by the 
reader, who marks, with blue pencil, on one copy of each 
dition what shall be saved and how classified. An assist- 
int takes this “ marked copy ” and marks a separate copy 
f each story under all the heads indicated. As each head- 
ng is marked it is checked off in the “ marked copy.” There 
ire many copies of each page, and the leaves are turned as 
f they were in a book. Some stories are marked under 
mly three or five heads, or even less, but at times it is 
ecessary to mark a story under fifty heads. When a 
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all the other papers combined. “ Beats ” or exclusive stories 
from other papers, besides longer or differing stories of 
the same event, are saved. The rule is to save items in 
the World for every head which they can possibly be called 
for. The World, Herald or American will “boil down” 
a President’s message and also print the “ meat” of it in 
box form; whereas the Times, Sun or Tribune may run it 
in full. The paper that specializes in certain kinds of news 
has to be watched for the longer stories. 

The cutting is done with scissors; the date of publica- 
tion and the name of the paper from which it is cut is 
stamped on the back of each clipping; and the clippings 
are counted during the stamping. They are then folded 
and the two classes separated. The Biographical clippings 
are alphabetized in pigeonholes; are sorted between card- 
boards (kept in these pigeonholes) marked on end Sa-, 
Sch-, Sc-, Sh-, and so on; then sorted to the third letter, 
Saa-, Sab-, Sac-, etc. The Miscellaneous clippings are 
sorted according to divisions and kept between cardboards. 
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Scene from the Edison Kinetogram Play, ‘A Curable Disease— A Story of the Union Printers Home, 
Colorado Springs.” 


Henry tells Edith he has consumption and can not marry her. 


change is made in the wording of a story in the different 
editions, a copy of the story in each edition is saved and 
pasted together. If the change is only an omission, the 
fuller story only is saved, unless the omission is of some 
special significance; then both stories are saved and pasted 
together. 

The other New York papers are marked directly by the 
reader, but nothing like so fully as the World. More than 
twice as many clippings are saved from the World as from 


All of these clippings are called the “ Unfiled Clippings,” 
and can be had when called for. 


Biographical. 

These envelopes are arranged in alphabetical order, 
divided into sections. Thus there are sections for Staa- 
Stae-; Staf-Stah-; Stai-Stam-; Stanley; Stanton; Stan-; 
Stao-Staq-; Star(c)k-e; Starr-; Star-; Stas-Staz. In 
each section there is a general envelope (called “ Misc.’’) 
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which contains clippings about persons who have not a 
separate envelope. When the Staf-Stah- Misc. envelope 
becomes crowded, all the clippings about persons named 
Stafford are taken out of it and are put in an envelope 
marked Stafford Misc.; and on the Staf-Stah- Misc. envel- 
ope is written “ Not including Stafford.” This Stafford 
Mise. envelope is kept in the Staf-Stah- section. and is 
called a subsection envelope. When the Staf-Stah- section 
becomes crowded all the Stafford envelopes are made into 
a separate section and Stafford marked on a partition. This 
new section is kept ahead, to the left, of the Staf-Stah- 
section, because in reading from left to right the Stafford 


And Pacific Railroads; Northern 
Securities Co. 

And Illinois Central R. R. 

And Chicago & Alton R. R. 

And Railroads, Misc. 

And Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

And Insurance. 


And Insurance Testimony at Inves- 
tigation. 

And Roosevelt (including Webster 
letter). 

In Politics. 

Business Interests other than R. R, 

Speeches ; Statements ; Interviews, 
general. 


Cross-references from one envelope to another are 
freely made; “ See Also Special Envelopes For ” is stamped 
in red with a rubber stamp. On the Harriman “ and Rail- 
roads, Misc.” envelope there is a cross-reference to “ E. H. 
Harriman — and Pacific Railroads; and Illinois Central 
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Scene from the Edison Kinetogram Play, ‘‘A Curable Disease—A Story of the Union Printers Home, 
Colorado Springs.” 


Henry enters the Union Printers Home, Colorado Springs. 


section will be noticed before the Staf-Stah- section. When 
the Stafford section becomes crowded it is divided into two 
(or more) sections —“ Stafford A-I-” and “ Stafford 
J-Z-.” The first names — Albert, Benjamin, Charles, ete.— 
each go in the first of these sections; and John, Katherine, 
Louis, etc., go in the second. A clipping without a first 
name or initial is put in the last (J-Z-) Misc. envelope — 
an arbitrary but easily remembered rule. 

If there are two or more envelopes for “ John Doe Staff- 
ord” they are kept in the Upper Shelves (the overflow) 
and a Case envelope marked “ See also Upper Shelves ” is 
kept in the section. Later, the Upper Shelves envelopes 
are classified and the Case envelope is sealed. Here is an 
example of a sealed Case envelope which refers to the 
classified envelopes in the Upper Shelves: 
Homes; Family ; 
Horses ; Yachts. 
Health; Retirement. 


Travels; Railroad Accidents. 
Expedition to Alaska. 


Harriman, E. H. Social. 
SEE CLASSIFIED ENVELOPES 
IN UPPER SHELVES FOR: 

Sketches. 


Pictures. 


R. R.,” etc. On Mrs. E. H. Harriman’s envelope there is a 
cross-reference to “E. H. Harriman— Homes; Family; 
Social.” 

Biographical — Filing. 

The persons who file the Biographical clippings (gen- 
erally women) take, say, a bundle of “ Sta-” clippings, 
which they sort to the fourth or fifth letter. Then they 
are arranged so that if there are more than one clipping 
about a person, these clippings are together. The many 
sortings may seem a waste of time, but instead it saves 
time. If they were not so thoroughly arranged it would 
cause useless getting on and off a ladder —file a high 
shelf, then a low shelf, and so on. 

Starting at the Staa-Stae- section (or any other) the 
filing is from left to right and downward; there is no going 
back over the same ground. Say the first clipping is fo: 
“ John Stack.” The filer looks over all the envelopes in th: 
Staa-Stae- section. If there is no envelope for John Stack, 
the Staa-Stae- Misc. envelope is put aside and the clipping 
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jis put upon it. Later, these Misc. envelopes are looked 
over, usually by a person more familiar with the general 
work of the department than is the filer, to catch any mis- 
tekes and to hold out what clippings ought to have a sep- 
arate envelope. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Miscellaneous class is arranged by groups of divi- 
sions; the divisions are divided into sections; and the 
ervelopes in a section are arranged alphabetically accord- 
ing to kind, place or name —or according to time. The 
aim is to keep them the way they are usually called for. 


Women. 
Social. 
Sports. 
Amusements. 


Clubs and Associations. 


Crime. 
Courts. 


Punishments for Crime. 


Charities. 


Animals. 


Educational. 





Art and Science. 
Medical. 


Public Works. 


States (U. S.) 
Countries (foreign). 
Races and Tribes. 
Land and Water, Misc. 


Mishaps. 


U. S. Government. 
Politics. 
International. 











Scene from the Edison Kinetogram Play, “A Curable Disease—A Story of the Union Printers Home, 
Colorado Springs.” 


The nurse falls in love with Henry and keeps, unknown to him, the mail from his sweetheart, 
thus causing him to be broken-hearted. 


Envelopes are not moved from their familiar place unless 
absolutely necessary; assistants get used to the regular 
place and go to them almost mechanically. But if they 
suggest that an envelope ought to be in a section other than 
where it is, a sealed envelope cross-reference is made. 

When the department was started in 1889, related sub- 
jects were grouped on adjacent shelves. They grew enor- 
mously, as well as not uniformly, and some of the subjects 
now occupy a whole case instead of a shelf. Because of 
this growth new cases were planned to give the greatest 
amount of shelving on the least floor space, and the group- 
ing of divisions had to conform to the size and arrange- 
ment of the shelves. In spite of all this the original 
grouping has been kept, almost without exception. The 
original grouping has proven to be a practical and elastic 
working scheme; besides, it is simple. 


Divisions. 
Miscellaneous (see note). Burials. 


Newspapers. Religious. 


Military. 


Naval. 

Yachts. 

Ships. 

Railroads. 

Street Railroads. 
Other Conveyances. 


. eo. . . . . 
The divisions are divided into sections. 


Products and Manufactures. 


Labor. 
Companies. 
Commercial. 


Note.—This Miscellaneous Divi- 
sion is for subjects, arranged al- 
phabetically, not readily fitting in 
any of the other Divisions. 


the U. S. Government division are: 


Presidents. 
Departments. 


Tariff. 


Taxation. 


The sections in 


Affairs. Congress (divided by sessions, etc.) 
Census. N. J. Legislature (by years). 
Customs. N. Y. Legislature (by years). 
Pensions. Legislatures (by States). 

Postal. 

To illustrate the splitting up of a section, the Panama 
Canal clippings increased in number much faster than 
those on other Canals, so they were taken out of the Canals 
section and made into a separate section. This new section 
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was put ahead, to the left, of the old one, and the envel- 
opes were classified. To show these classifications, the 


Panama Canal-Misc. envelope is given as an example: 


PANAMA CANAL. 
Miscellaneous. 

SEE SEPARATE ENVELOPES 
FOR 

Accidents. 

Bonds. 

Canal Zone. 

Commission. 

Companies (sealed envelope) see 
COMPANIES section. 

Fortifications. 

French Investigation. 

French Work (before 1904). 


Government; Courts. 

Investigation, American, 1893. 

Investigations ; Inspections; Misc. 

Laborers; Sanitation; Morality. 

Lock or Sea Level Type. 

Maps. 

Opening. 

Press (N. Y.) stories by L. W. 
Bates. 

Purchase by United States. 

Tolls. 

Treaties. 

Work (since 1904). 


The list of classifications written on the “ Misc.” envel- 
ope avoids mistakes in filing and is helpful to the person 
seeking information to make a selection. 

Another example of a classified section, with cross-ref- 


erences: 


Customs. 


Appraiser and Appraiser’s Stores, 
N.Y. C. 
see also Frauds, N. Y. C.; 
Sales, Auctions, N. Y. 
Baggage Inspection, N. Y. C. 
see also Frauds, N. Y. C. 
Board of General Appraisers, U. S. 
Collector of the Port of N. Y. 
Court of Appeals. 
Custom House, 
Building. 
see also Custom House, N. Y. C., 
Old Building. 
Custom House, N. Y. C. Old Build- 
ing. 
see also Custom House, N. Y. C., 
New Building; Nat’l City 
Bank, in BANKS, N. Y. C. 
sect. 


N. Y. C. New 


Frauds, Misc. 
see also Frauds, N. Y. C. 
Frauds, N. Y. C. 
Miscellaneous. 
see also separate envelopes for: 
(this list, complete). 
Naval Officer of the Port of N. Y. 
New York City, Misc. 
see separate envelopes for: 
(wherever N. Y. is men- 
tioned). 
Receipts. 
Sales, Auctions, N. Y. C. 
Seizures. 
see also SMUGGLING section in 
Crime Division. 
Surveyor of the Port of N. Y. 
see also Baggage Inspection, 
etc.; Frauds, N. Y. C. 
Textiles Sample Regulations. 





In classifying the clippings in the envelopes, no set 
rule can be followed. Before making the classifications, 
all the clippings on a subject are gone over and a list of 
classifications is made to fit the clippings. The clippings 
are then split up or separated. 

The envelopes in Streets-N. Y. C. section are arranged 
alphabetically according to name, with an “A-Misc.,” a 
“ B-Misc.,” a “ C-Mise.” envelope for streets that have not 
a separate envelope; also, there are separate envelopes for 
Cleaning, Lighting, Paving, etc., besides a general envelope. 

The sections on Robbery-N. J., Robbery-Brooklyn, Rob- 
bery-N. Y. C., are divided according to time — the year. 
The Robbery-Misc. section is divided according to the kind, 
place, and sometimes by name. The “kind” envelopes 
are Hotel Beats, Jewel Robberies, Kleptomania, etc.; the 
“ place” envelopes according to States, Cities or Countries. 

In the Politics division there are separate sections for 
Politics-Miscellaneous, Politics-National, Politics-New Jer- 
sey, Politics-Brooklyn, Politics-Queens, Politics-Richmond, 
Politics-Tammany, Politics-N. Y. C. (Manhattan and 
Bronx, and Greater New York in general), Politics-N. Y. 
State, and so on. The States in this division that have not 
separate sections are arranged alphabetically and divided 
like this (to quote but two States): Alabama-Democrats, 
Alabama-Elections, Alabama-Misc., Alabama-Republicans; 
Wyoming-Democrats, Wyoming-Elections,, Wyoming-Misc., 
Wyoming-Republicans. The Politics-N. Y. State section is 
arranged according to kind and time: Democratic State 
Convention 19—, Democrats 19—, Elections 19—, Misc. 
19—, Republican State Convention 19—, Republicans 19—; 
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following the latest year the envelopes are arranged alpha- 
betically — Democratic State Committee, Democrats-gen- 
eral, Direct Nominations, Election Laws, Elections-general, 
Miscellaneous (general matter, not pertaining to any par- 
ticular year), Republican State Committee, Republicans- 
general, etc. 

The envelopes for the Politics of a foreign country are 
kept in the section for that country, in the Countries div:- 
sion. 

The Navy of a foreign country is kept in the country 
section. Envelopes on the U. S. Navy, besides gener: ] 
naval subjects, are kept in the Naval section and arranged 
alphabetically. There is also a section for U. S. War-ship:;, 
arranged alphabetically, with separate envelopes fir 
“ A-Misc.,” “ B-Misc.,” “ C-Misc.,” etc. 

The Army, Finances, Foreign Relations, Government 
Affairs, etc., of foreign countries are also kept under t}.e 
country. The U. S. Army has a separate section in tie 
Military division. 


Miscellaneous — Sorting and Filing. 


Soon after the clippings have been cut and the two 
classes separated, the Miscellaneous clippings are arrang:d 
in the order for filing and are kept in the “ Unfiled Clip- 
pings ” pigeonholes. Each one (sometimes more) of tiie 
divisions in the list of divisions is given a letter, from A 
to X, which corresponds with the labels on a set of portabie 
pigeonholes. A bundle of clippings is sorted as “ first 
sorting ’”’— according to divisions. For example: Clip- 
pings on Antarctic Exploration are put in the “ A” pigeon- 
hole because the envelopes are in the Miscellaneous division; 
a clipping on the Vatican is put in the “B” pigeonhole 
because the envelopes are in the Religious division; 
National Civic Federation in “ C ” because in Clubs; N. Y. 
Stock Exchange in “X” and so on. They are then put 
between marked cardboards. To understand the next han- 
dling — “ second sorting ” and final arranging — it is well 
to look at the list of sections in the U. S. Government divi- 
sion, which we will give an imaginary sorting. A clipping 
about Vice-Presidents is put in the “A” pigeonhole 
because the envelope is in the first (Presidents) section; 
a clipping on the State Department is put in the “B” 
pigeonhole because the envelope is in the second (Depart- 
ments) section; clippings on Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in the “C” pigeonhole because the envelopes are 
in the third (Affairs) section, etc. When these are finished 
they are arranged so that all the clippings on a subject 
are together. As the clippings in the “ E” pigeonhole are 
about nothing else but Customs, they are taken out and 
arranged like the list given in the Customs section. All the 
clippings about a particular subject are then together. 
When filed, one or ten clippings are put in the envelope 
with but one handling of that envelope, instead of taking 
out and putting away the envelope a number of times. 





DUTY HELD HIM. 

The traveling salesman had four minutes in which to 
catch his train. 

“Can’t you go faster than this?” he asked the street- 
car conductor. 

“Yes,” the bell-ringer answered, “but I have to stay 
with my car.” — Life. 

REMOVED. 

Crawford — “I hear he was operated on. 
have? ” 

Crakshaw — “ Money.” — New York Times. 


What did he 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not ily 
therefore correspondents will please give their names — not 


Anonymous letters will not be noticed; 
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guarantee of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


lo the Editor: UVALDE, TEX., Nov. 10, 1912. 

The article on “Dope,” page 245, in the November 
(1912) issue is all O. K. I have been in the business 
hirty-five years, and have handled a few pounds of ink — 
nakes of all kinds — and am not partial to any. All ink- 
nakers make good ink. Never in all my experience have 

had an ink that could not be taken from the can and put 
on and go right ahead with the printing. 

I will admit a little difficulty and perplexity is some- 
times ¢xperienced in working enamel stock. The first side 
may go all O. K.—no “ pick”’— while the reverse side 
may “pick” and cause a pressman to be an efficient 
“linguist.” Just a little boiled linseed oil will do the trick. 

You may publish this if you desire, and I will stand all 
the consequences. L. W. PHILLIPS. 

NEW WORDS. 
To the Editor: NEw YORK, Oct. 2, 1912. 

An Englishman of no little linguistic and literary ability, 
as well as of philological profundity, more or less — Mr. 
Edmund Gosse — has said that the English language is so 
worn out by long and constant use that no more really good 
literature can come out of it, or words to that effect. But 
Mr. Gosse has not read American newspapers or he never 
would have said it, because he would have found in them 
such a wealth of words that he never heard of before as 
to have driven him hurriedly to his various dictionaries to 
learn what the editors were talking about. And small help 
would he have found in his dictionaries, for the words have 
not been in use long enough to have become lexicographized, 
so to say. For the benefit of Mr. Gosse and possibly some 
few American readers who think as he does on the over- 
working of words, let me present a list I have gathered 
from urban, suburban and rube-urban newspapers within 
the past few weeks only: Oylal, eaged, nogro, nego, iodict- 
ment, remicent, unsond, codition, educotion, uprobrium, 
vituperous, veterians, reolation, marality, reupatable, 
degee, sperate, opected, emnity, conuty, coutny, couney, 
nuptila, steadify, sympothy, tweleve, jeutice, terrytory, 
varites, valable, legitiment, calebrate, incurried, liteary, 
wate, coan, timpature, controct, pliece, anexity, disdover, 
nominared, candidote, absolete, peblication, habpen, stats, 
baffing, abid, revoutionist, conserence, dotective, aistory, 
cemming, cearse, proviced, peosons, consumptinoe, bulle- 
tine, secuanes, expectiorate and others — too numerous to 
mention, lest I be suspected of making words to show Mr. 
Gosse that he lacks acquaintance with his subject. These 
are all actual words found in the course of reading only 
about half a dozen newspapers, daily and weekly, during a 
short period, and if such a crop can be produced from so 


small a territory what might be expected from the thou- 
sands of newspapers which are turning out new words like 
these every issue? I am not saying that these words can 
be verified in American lexicons, but editors, proofreaders 
and printers produce them for their readers, and they 
should be in the dictionaries, for how can readers know 
what they mean if they are not anywhere defined? 

We have all heard of the intelligent compositor spoken 
of slightingly— an artisan much maligned it would seem, 
for no ordinary. intelligence could devise words like these. 
The printer no doubt hands them out first to the proof- 
reader and the editor, who in turn accept them as correct 
and. pass them on to the reading public. Otherwise, they 
would never get into print. I hope this list of words, 
Mr. Gosse very evidently knows nothing of, may fall into 
his learned hands and that he may dig up definitions for 
them and use them, if he pleases, in any literature he may 
produce with this new material. In the meantime what 
have the editors to say for themselves? 

W. J. LAMPTON. 


OLD-TIME PRINTING MEMORIES. 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, PA., Sept. 14, 1912. 

Reading the sketch of the business career of Mr. Robert 
MacGowan in the September number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER suggested the thought why it had not occurred to 
some one of our old pressmen to write up an account of our 
trade’s progress dating back, say, fifty years. It certainly 
would be of interest to the younger element of to-day, and 
extremely entertaining to those who had reached the age of 
threescore years and ten. 

As I remember it, the first illustrated newspaper pub- 
lished in this country was that of Gleason’s Pictorial, in 
Boston. This pioneer, after a very varied career, died a few 
years ago in a poorhouse out West. Gleason’s paper was 
printed on an Adams press, as was that of the Flag ef Our 
Union, a story paper similar to that published by Bonner in 
New York. Cylinder presses, as built in the fifties, were 
very crude affairs, and no one attempted to use them for 
other than the cheapest kind of work. R. Hoe & Co. built a 
cylinder for Gleason, but after trial it was condemned as 
unfit for this kind of work, the bed and cylinder not regis- 
tering close enough, throwing the overlays off and on about 
a pica. 

The next illustrated paper to appear, as a rival, was 
started in New York by Moses Beach, proprietor of the Sun, 
but after a short time it gave up the ghost as a very 
unprofitable investment. 

Mr. Gleason at this time had a gentleman at the head 
of his engraving department by the name of Carter, who 
afterward changed his name to Frank Leslie. Leaving 
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Boston, he went over to New York and launched Frank 
Leslie’s newspaper, a journal which had a successful run 
for many years and went out of existence not so very long 
ago. 

Shortly after Frank Leslie’s venture came Harper’s 
Illustrated Newspaper, which, as we all know, is still pub- 
lished by the Harper firm, as Harper’s Weekly, and is the 
only one of the three living to-day. 

The writer of this sketch worked under Mr. MacGowan 
when he was superintendent of John A. Gray & Green’s, 
now the Bun Printing Company, and he calls to mind many 
of the old-time pressmen, several of whom have gone over 
to the great majority. He, however, would mention Mr. 
Hayes, who at one time printed the Scientific American; 
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Yer MANN 
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composition has been toward merely getting words into 
type, because of speed considerations and the inherent 
inflexibility of the process. 

Typographical composition can not be reduced to those 
factory methods which aim principally at maximum quan- 
tity of output in a unit of time, such as making tin cans, file 
cabinets or automobiles. Each piece of work — and each 
of the component fractions of some pieces of work — is the 
subject of individual treatment. To meet these conditions 
properly and economically is the problem, and this leads us 
away from the factory method instead of toward it. 

Years ago a craze as to the saving of floor-space and 
rentals took possession of manufacturers of printing-office 
furniture and the employing printer, which resulted in the 


A Photographer’s Advertising Blotter That Tells Its Own Story. 


Alonzo Hoyt, who claimed the invention of the type-revolv- 
ing ten-cylinder news press built by the Hoe’s, Juch Scott, 
Bill Ray and Horatio Elkins. CH, 





PRINTING-OFFICE EFFICIENCY. 


To the Editor: SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 1, 1912. 

Much has been written and said in the last few years on 
the general subject of efficiency in industrial methods by 
such authorities as Brandeis, Taylor, Emerson and lesser 
lights, and while most of the effort has been directed to 
factory operations there are those who have urged the 
application of the same principles —and practically the 
same methods — to the printing-office, on the theory that, 
after all, the printer’s work is only a manufacturing process 
because it ultimately results in so many copies of a news- 
paper or job or a certain number of volumes of an edition 
work, etc. In part this may be true from the point in the 
process when the finished plates reach the pressroom and 
the combination of ink, paper and binders’ material actu- 
ally begins; but it certainly is not true of the operations 
preceding — that is, the preparation of the copy, planning 
the work, the composition, proving, correction, and the 
arrangement of type and illustrations — in short, the com- 
positors’ and proofreaders’ work. 

Our craft has been termed “ the art preservative of all 
arts,” and there is more to the title than a euphonious term. 
He who would forget the art feature of the compositor’s 
work, or overlook its literary character, has neglected two 
factors of prime importance. Getting copy-words into type 
is only part of the process. The whole tendency of machine 


latter condensing his office into such compact form that he 
(sometimes) saved rent, but at a disproportionately large 
increase in the time-charges against the work accomplished. 


Lately he shows the same weakness in other directions. He 
falls too easily to the talk of the smooth salesman of 
“improvements ” which do not improve. And in the mean- 
time, through cost congresses and better accounting sys- 
tems, he has discovered that something is wrong; and in 
many cases, if not most, blames it to “ the inefficiency of 
the workmen.” He should think again — several times. 

Unfortunately for themselves, and for their employees 
as well, many of the owners and managers of printing con- 
cerns to-day have no practical training in the printing busi- 
ness, nor knowledge in detail of its processes. They are 
business men — investors in the printing industry — putting 
in their capital just as they would into a terra-cotta works 
or a paving-brick factory, and looking for dividends from 
the sale of the product. Naturally, if division of labor — 
specialization — results favorably in the one business it is 
inferred that like results will follow in the other. But this 
is not true. There is a limit, and it differs in each. Divi- 
sion of labor has already gone too far’in the printing 
industry. 

Efficiency demands, not that the capabilities of the work- 
man should be restricted between narrower and narrower 
bounds while he is being prodded to greater intensity of 
effort, but the reverse —a fuller development of the work 
man and a closer attention of the management to quality. 
quantity and condition of the tools with which he works and 
the conditions under which he performs his labor. In the 
first place, the workman should devote thought to his wor! 
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not be a mere time-server. But, in order that this be done, 
there must be intelligent direction of his efforts, and this 
consists — contrary to the views of many —in an intelli- 
gent withholding of petty directions and rules of detail, and 
tie placing of the work in the hands of the compositor with 
but a few well-considered general instructions essential to 
ii; execution, together with a certainty that the material 
n-eded for the work is available from the start and sufficient 
tc avoid all delay; then a supervision of the work in the 
s,me manner while in process. At this day there is not 
e: ough work of the right kind done at the foreman’s desk — 
tl.ere is too much trusting to Providence and to his favorite 
workmen for results. In this manner is built up a circle of 
p. tty aristocracy in the office, which not infrequently places, 
d«tiberately, obstacles in the way of their helpers on the 
w rk, to the end that their own alleged superiority may 
show forth the brighter. This does not tend to the har- 
mony of feeling and united effort needful for efficiency 
in results in work requiring appplication of mind as well 
as physical effort. But “the boss pays the bill,” just the 
sane. 

Occasion for this talk of the inefficiency of the work- 
m:n would nearly disappear in the course of two or three 
years if the present practice of “ straw-bossism ” were rele- 
gated to the scrap-heap and in its place the responsible head 
of the composing-room exercised direct supervision of the 
workmen he assigned to any particular work, and by afford- 
ing a larger number (or even all) of the employees an 
opportunity to work on and become familiar with practi- 
cally all the business handled by the office. If the foreman 
has too much to do, give him a clerk — and an assistant, if 
necessary. 

The printerman’s basic training is pretty much alike in 
all individuals, and adaptability is one of his strong char- 
acteristics. On this basis the time apparently lost by giving 
him an opportunity to work on lines with which he is less 
acquainted: would prove well spent, and the office — large 
or small — which makes it a practice will have no complaint 
as to the efficiency of its force. 

In this connection it is well to mention the “ extra” 
workman — the one who comes in at the “ rush season ” of 
work (which occurs intermittently, throughout the year), 
and who is employed from a few days at a time to weeks, 
or even months, as the job lasts. This class is an important 
factor in the printing industry, forming, as it does, proba- 
bly over forty per cent of the compositors (considering both 
the newspaper and book-and-job branches of the business) ; 
and, while the least considered, it has probably the greatest 
bearing upon the problem of efficiency. Wherever possible, 
a composing-room force should be maintained at its mazi- 
mum throughout the year, instead of a minimum regular 
force and the addition and laying off of “ extras ” as emer- 
gencies arise. By so doing, and working on the lines indi- 
cated above, the best qualifications of the force as a whole 
would be brought out. Of course, there are times when the 
maximum force could not be fully employed. On such occa- 
sions it would be better to reduce the total time of the 
week’s employment by working the entire force less hours 
per day, or by “ phalanxing” (laying off) each, in turn, 
one or more entire days, thus keeping intact a force of the 
maximum number of men who are acquainted with the office 
and its work. Besides —it is fairer to the men; tends to 
reduce overtime charges; makes the handling of the hur- 
ried job easier, and removes the problem of a sudden addi- 
tion of a large number of men unfamiliar with the office or 
the particular job in hand. I have seen it work out success- 
fully in quite large offices. It is possible of application in 
either branch of the business. CHARLES J. SCHOTT. 


““ 
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DEPRECIATION OF LINOTYPE METAL. 
To the Editor: TOPEKA, KAN., Oct. 21, 1912. 

In the American Printer for October, page 220, there is 
an article on “ Depreciation of Linotype Metal,” in which 
the writer suggests “a flat rate of three per cent per 
month simply for machine metal waste,” and adds “ that in 
the melting alone there is four per cent of all metal used.” 
That is about as clear as Chicago river water. 

I have duplicated the “ Cleveland tests ” and find that 
the loss in the melting-room can be held down to approxi- 
mately one per cent, say one and two or three tenths. Of 
course, that is the minimum found under exact and careful 
methods. I would consider a loss of over two per cent in 
the melting-room as careless waste. 

If users of linotype metal will occasionally weigh in 
slugs to the melting-pot, and weigh out the metal returned 
to the machines, and weigh up the dross that goes into the 
dross box or barrel, they can find out exactly what the loss 
is in that process. The loss that “ goes up the flue ” from 
the machine crucibles is an unfindable quantity, but cer- 
tainly very small. 

Linctype plants that sell composition to the trade should 
weigh up the slugs sent out and charge the buyer with the 
number of pounds of metal in the slugs at the current mar- 
ket price for new metal at the time the slugs are sold. 
When the slugs are returned weigh them in and if there is 
any shortage collect for the shortage. If the bill for short- 
age can’t be collected, charge it up to loss along with other 
bad accounts. When the dross is sold carry the amount 
received therefor to profit account. 

Charge for “ depreciation of metal” the difference (in 
pounds) between the weight of slugs put in the melting-pot 
and the weight of metal returned to the machines. 

Some months a shop will remelt more slugs than it will 
other months, and a flat rate of any per cent per month, 
regardless of the amount of metal melted, is a haphazard 
“rule o’ thumb” method for determining depreciation. 
Keep a record of the number of pots of slugs melted each 
month. A genuine cost-finding system implies knowing 
what you are doing. Don’t guess or approximate any- 
thing; that method suggests laziness or incompetency. 

Keeping linotype metal up to standard quality is per- 
plexing to many users, particularly book and job shops that 
print direct from the slugs. I abandoned the practice of 
buying “ toning metal” long ago. The better method is to 
buy new metal more frequently and feed it to the machines 
along with the old metal in the proportion of, say, one new 
pig to every four old pigs. 

Above all things keep linotype metal clean and abso- 
lutely free of other kinds of metal. Don’t feed the crucibles 
with dirty old slugs, shavings or sweepings off the floor. In 
the long run it will pay to feed the machines only “ refined ” 
pigs. T. B. Brown. 


PATRIOTIC. 

Mr. Bryce, the British Ambassador, tells a brief story 
to illustrate the exalted opinion that he thinks Americans 
generally have of their nationality. 

It was in a schoolroom, and during a review of history 
since the creation. 

“Who was the first man?” the examining teacher 
asked. 

“ Washington,” hastily replied a bright boy, quoting a 
familiar slogan, “first in war, first in peace, first = 

“Wrong. Adam was the first man.” 

“ Oh,” the pupil sniffed disgustedly, “if you are talking 
about foreigners ——.” — New York Tribune. 






























































Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


IN October the great publishing house of Murray com- 
pleted the first one hundred years’ occupation of its prem- 
ises in London, in Albermarle street, W. 

A NUMBER of typefoundries have announced an advance 
in the price of type (owing to the increase in the cost of 
metals and manufacture). Type-faces will be 2 pence (4 
cents) and spacing material 1 penny (2 cents) a pound 
higher. 

THE wholesale stationery and printing-house of E. S. 
and A. Robinson, Ltd., at Bristol, which has nearly two 
thousand employees, has inaugurated a profit-sharing sys- 
tem. All employees whose wages are less than £3 a week 
will participate. Had the scheme been in operation during 
the last three years, an average of £2,500 ($12,500) a year 
would have been thus shared. 

THE three-months’ strike of employees of the Miller & 
Richard typefoundry at Edinburgh was ended September 
17, by the acceptance of advances in wages ranging from 
1 to 4 shillings a week. A number of grievances respecting 
working conditions are also to be rectified. The strike 
affected over one hundred and fifty men and forty girls. 
The wages of the latter were raised thirty-three per cent. 

Two printing-offices in Gateshead-on-Tyne are located 
in buildings which formerly were chapels. Melbourne 
street chapel, which was the scene of a characteristic ser- 
mon by the late General Booth, of the Salvation Army, in 
the early part of his career, is now occupied by Messrs. 
Howe Brothers, printers. When this chapel was altered 
into a printery, the pulpit was used as the overseer’s “box.” 
The other chapel, now Mr. Kelly’s printing-office, is only a 
short distance away. 

GERMANY. 

ACCORDING to a count published in the Lemburg Slowo 
Polskie, the number of newspapers printed in the Polish 
language is given as: In Prussia, 105; in Austria, 184; 
in Russia, 207, in America, 190 — a total of 586. 

THE Oberschleisische Volkszeitung in Ratibor, Silesia, 
had published its circulation as being from 10,000 to 12,000. 
As he could not prove in court that it was over 3,500, its 
publisher was fined 300 marks ($71.40), because of “ intent 
to deceive.” 

It is reported that the Vogtlindische Maschinenfabrik 
(a concern which also manufactures much printing machin- 
ery), having a capital of 3,500,000 marks, did a business of 
6,000,000 marks during its last fiscal year, and that it has 
orders in hand for machinery amounting in value to 15,000,- 
000 marks. 

A MEETING of manufacturers of woodfree paper was 
held at Berlin, on September 27, at which it was deter- 
mined to form a permanent organization, to further the 
interests of the papermakers who do not use wood-pulp in 
their productions, and especially to bring about uniform 
prices and terms of payment. 

THE Commercial Association of German Bookdealers of 
Leipsic has established a special institution, under the title 
of Deutsche Biicherei (German Library), in which are to be 
preserved copies of all books appearing after January 1, 
1918, published in German and other languages in the 
empire, and in German in all other lands. The government 
of Saxony has given 3,000,000 marks ($714,000) for the 
construction of the necessary buildings on a parcel of 
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ground furnished free by the city of Leipsic. To maintain 
and enlarge the library, the Saxon government gives yearly 
85,000 ($20,230) and the city of Leipsic 150,000 marks 
($35,700). 


A DISTRICT court at Munich, as per a recent decision, 
considers it unfair, and hence unlawful, competition for a 
printer to advertise that he will “ allow ten per cent off eac’; 
yearly amount of printing orders that a customer may hay» 
executed in his office.” The Munich printery owners’ ass - 
ciation was the complainant in the case. The defendant 
was enjoined under a penalty of 50 marks against repeatin » 
the offense. 

THE experimental period of one year for noting the 
results and the introduction of letter-telegrams in the 
postal service having ended and shown the popularity ani 
practicability of the innovation, preparations are now bein: 
made for its extension beyond the eighty cities in which :t 
was provisionally tried. Commercial associations hav: 
asked that the service be also extended to cover interno- 
tional correspondence. 

THE following matrimonial advertisement appeared 
one of the trade papers in October, which is reprinte | 
because of its oddity from an American point of view: 
“ Matrimonial Connection.— For the nineteen-year-oli- 
daughter of the proprietor of a book and litho printery, her 
father desires a matrimonially capable business colleague; 
he must, as is the young woman herself, be a person of 
character, intelligence, diligence, possessing good healt) 
and an agreeable personal appearance. The business is 
large one and capable of extension; has seven cylinder and 
an appropriate number of hand and platen presses and a 
mechanically excellently arranged bookbinding, stereotyp- 
ing and lithographing outfit; also a newspaper and book 
publishing and retail department. Only young men who 
are unexceptional in every respect may apply with non- 
anonymous communications, together with personal his- 
tory, statement of religion, photograph, etc., to ‘ Gliick,’ 
care of H. & V., Frankfurt a. M. A doctor’s certificate may 
be subsequently required. Money is not specially asked 
for, but for the sake of further development of the business 
would be desirable.” 

A CERTAIN Mrs. B., in the town of F., was recently, 
under peculiar circumstances, sentenced to imprisonment 
for perjury. Her husband was a shoe-dealer who sold 
goods under consignment. The factory had furnished him 
an electro, to be used in his advertising in a local paper. In 
course of time he became insolvent, and the receiver nego- 
tiated with a Mr. M. for the sale of the business. Mean- 
while the disappearance of the electro in question was 
noted, and Mrs. B. charged Mr. M. with its theft, as no one 
but he (who during the negotiations for the sale was often 
there), excepting herself, had been in the room where the 
electro was kept in a certain drawer, where she had placed 
it. Upon her testimony Mr. M. was fined 3 marks for 
sequestering property. It was later on, however, discov- 
ered that the electro was in the possession of the printer of 
the local paper, who had it carefully wrapped and labeled 
as to ownership. The only excuse Mrs. B. could then give 
the court was that she had forgotten that the electro had 
not been returned by the printer. Her appeal against pun- 
ishment was denied by the higher court. Die Buchdrucker- 
Woche, in relating this case, draws the moral: Keep a 
record of your cuts and electros. 


FRANCE. 


THE Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Niirnberg, of Germany, 
has bought the noted Alauzet press manufactory, situated 
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near Paris, and is renewing the plant at an outlay of 200,- 
000 franes ($38,000). 

THE third International Congress of the Periodical 
Press — held under the patronage of the French govern- 
ment and the municipal council of Paris — had its sessions 
this year in the building of the Cercle de la Librairie, at 

vcis, on October 26 to 30. 
SINCE June 1 the hours of the day are numbered from 
to 24in France. This change has resulted in an increase 
vork for offices printing railroad work, as naturally all 
ve-tables, posters, charts, instructions, etc., had to be 
i-red to conform to the new system. 


[HE state-owned lines have followed the example of the 
‘cans Railway Company in reducing the freight rates on 
pr ited matter, much to the delight of printers and pub- 
lis ers, who are now hoping that the three other railway 
cor panies of France will also do likewise. 


[wo study classes, one for classic and modern typog- 
raphy and the other for music and foreign language com- 
position, were begun Sunday, October 13, at 9 a. m., at 80 
Bouvlevard Montparnasse, Paris. The Philotechnic Associa- 
tio: seems to be sponsor for the enterprise. The classes 
wil! continue to be held on Sundays. 


RUSSIA. 


\LEXANDER LuvorIn, the founder (in 1876) of the Novoe 
Vremya, died August 24, aged seventy-seven. He was 
tweuty-four when he started the Vremya, which in a short 
time became the most influential and successful of the daily 
papers of St. Petersburg. Among other large donations, he 
left 150,000 rubles ($78,000) to the mutual-benefit organiza- 
tion of the compositors of the paper. [Our correspondent 
confesses to a difficulty in transcribing Russian names. For 
instance, in some accounts the name of the above journal is 
given as Nowoje Wremja, and that of its founder as Ssun- 
worin and Souworin. All depends, it seems, upon the sys- 
tems of transcribing in the intermediary languages, which 
differ because of the varying phonetic values of their alpha- 
betic symbols. ] 

JAPAN. 


THE longest novel ever written is believed to be one by 


a Japanese romancer, Kiong te Bakin. He worked over 
forty years at its writing, beginning in 1850 and ending in 
1892. This novel comprises no less than 106 volumes, aver- 
aging 1,000 pages each. Each page has thirty lines, making 
the total number of lines 3,108,000, containing, it is esti- 
mated, some 30,000,000 words. The whole work weighs 60 
kilograms (over 130 pounds). The next largest novel is 
thought to be one by a Chinese writer, Tai-peh, which is 
contained in 82 volumes, whose pages are larger than that 
of the Japanese work mentioned, and may therefore come 
close to it in the number of its words. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Last year, N. J. Werner, an American, and Dr. Wilhelm 
Ostwald, a German, published articles advocating a univer- 
sal and scientifically proportional system of book and paper 
sizes. Though they do not quite agree in the dimensions 
they have selected for such sizes, both the Werner and the 
Ostwald systems are based on the proportion of 1 to the 
square root of 2 (or 1:1.41+); or, in other words, the 
proportion of the side of a square to its diagonal. As both 
men are earnest propagandists of any forward movement 
that engages their attention, the printing world will be 
sure to hear more and perhaps considerable regarding the 
proposed system of book and paper dimensions. But it is 
interesting to know that, so far as is known, the late T. B. 
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Harding, of New Zealand, who died in 1910, was the first 
to broach this particular proportion for application to 
paper sizes, which, as his son, R. Coupland Harding, 
informs us, he had worked out many years ago. To quote 
the son: “ My good father was a sound practical mathema- 
tician; it was about the time that he became personally 
connected with printing that he spoke to me of the alter- 
nate square and oblong of the ordinary quartos and folios, 
and how easily such might be corrected by availing one’s 
self of the valuable properties of the square root of 2.” 


CHINA. 


THE oldest newspaper in the world, the King-Bao, has 
been suppressed by the president of the new Chinese repub- 
lic. It was started over fifteen hundred years ago, under 
Emperor Fin-Chang-Tsang, and was published continu- 
ously until this year. At a time when no one in Europe had 
a notion of the art of printing and of publishing newspa- 
pers, the Chinaman Gon-Chung, it is claimed, discovered a 
method of making types out of silver and lead, which were 
used in printing early volumes of the King-Bao. 


SWITZERLAND. 


AT a recent revision of the Swiss printers’ wage-scale, 
the choice was left to the employers, within three years, to 
either pay a general advance of 2 francs (40 cents) per 
week in wages, or grant an hour’s shortening of the weekly 
working time. The employers have now concluded to adopt 
the shortened work-week, to be fifty-two (now fifty-three) 
hours, beginning with January 1, 1916. 


ITALY. 


THE printing-trade school at Florence will in future 
receive pecuniary aid from both the city and the chamber 
of commerce. 

A TYPOGRAPHIC museum will be established next year at 
Turin, in commemoration of the death of Bodoni, the cele- 
brated Italian printer, which occurred November 29 (or 
30?), 1813. This will be the first of such institutions in 
Italy. A number of the graphic arts exhibits of the late 
Turin International Exposition will be turned over to the 


new museum. 
SWEDEN. 


A REMARKABLE increase is noted in the number of print- 
ing-offices in this country during the past few years —and 
from it also comes a reckless and unhealthy competition. 
While there were in 1907 but sixty offices in Stockholm 
there are now one hundred and twenty-five. 


HOLLAND. 


AN international graphic-arts exposition will be held 
next year in the Palace of Industry, at Amsterdam. 


ANSWERED AT LAST. 

A Swede was being examined in a case in a Minnesota 
town where the defendant was accused of breaking a plate- 
glass window with a large stone. He was pressed to tell 
how big the stone was, but he could not explain. 

“Was it as big as my fist?” asked the nervous judge, 
who had taken over the examination from the lawyers in 
the hope of getting some results. 

“Tt ban bigger,” the Swede replied. 

“ Was it as big as my two fists? ” 

“Tt ban bigger.” 

“Was it as big as my head?” 

“Tt ban about as long, but not so thick! ” replied the 
Swede amid the laughter of the court.— Saturday Evening 
Post. 
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NO. XXV.— BY W. E. STEVENS, 
Assistant Instructor, Inland Printer Technical School. 


This department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immediate practical valu 


Correspondence is invited. Specimens of apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. 


Address all communications to Apprentice Printer: 


Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


SPACING — (Continued). 
When using colons, semicolons, interrogation-points and 


exclamation-points which are cast on thin bodies, always 


put a thin space between them and the text matter. In ordi- 
nary spaced lines these points are followed by en quads — 
this varying, of course, in lines that are wide-spaced or 


Our Lithographing Establishment is the 
Largest and Best Equipped in the State. 


Our Lithographing Establishment is the 
Largest and Best Equipped in the State. 


Our Lithographing Establishment is the Largest 
and Best Equipped in the State. 


Fic. 116.— Lines of nearly an equal length should either be spaced to 
the same measure or rearranged to show a more noticeable difference. 


close-spaced. Also, if the em dashes are cast flush at the 
ends one should put a thin space on each side. 

The object of spacing is to produce legibility, and one 
can not get the most Ic~ “ble results if he crowds the points. 





Grand Watch Sale 





Grand Watch Sale 








Fic. 117.—Avoid placing more space between words than 
is in side margins. 


They must not appear to be jammed against the words 
which precede them. 

Carrying this thought further, let us take up the quota- 
tion-marks. These should never be allowed to interfere 
with ascending elements. If they precede or follow an 
ascending element, insert a thin space, except where a 


comma or period makes it unnecessary, as “hand ove 
hand.” This rule will apply in all cases where the mark 
appear crowded. 

Avoid lines of nearly an equal width. In straight cor 
position, the words in break-lines of paragraphs should | 
spaced to full measure where they extend to within le: 
than an em quad of a full line, and in displaywork suc. 
lines should either be spaced to the same measure or reai 
ranged to show a more noticeable difference. This is bette - 
explained in Fig. 116. 

In ad.-work especially, one often sees more space place 
between words of display lines than is in the side margins. 
This has a tendency to give the line or lines a broken-up, 
disconnected appearance, and in such cases the words should 
be letter-spaced or the space between them decreased. This 
point is explained in Fig. 117. 


LETTER-SPACING. 


Letters combined into words form unequal areas of 
space between them, and in letter-spacing the idea is to 
equalize these areas as far as possible. As an illustration 


IPANZIPANID 


Fic. 118.— Illustrating areas of space between letters. 


of what is meant by areas of space, see Fig. 118. They are 
indicated in solid black, and one can readily see the varia- 
tions. In letter-spacing this word some printers would 
place equal spaces between the letters, but this is wrong: 
the areas should be equalized, as is shown in Fig. 119. At 
the top no spaces have been placed between letters. In the 
center the same space has been placed throughout, giving 
as bad an effect as in the top word. At the bottom the 
areas have been considered. 

Too wide letter-spacing should be avoided as much as 
possible, but if this is done to fill a certain measure, then 
the best plan is to place rules above and below as shown in 
Fig. 120. The rules seem to hold the letters together, pro- 
ducing greater legibility. 

Condensed type is not as legible as type of an ordinary 
width, therefore one should avoid using condensed type if it 
is necessary to widely letter-space it. 

Letter-spacing on one side of a line and not on the other 
should always be avoided. A proper consideration of the 
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areas of space between letters will determine the best posi- 
tions for hair spaces throughout the line, and in that way 
1 more even tone is preserved. 


SPACING OF BLACK LETTER. 


Letters, words and lines of black letter should be kept 
close together. These characters were primarily designed 


LAPLAND 
LAPLAND 
LAPLAND 


Fic. 119.—In letter-spacing a word the areas of space should be 
ecualized as far as possible. Note the improved appearance of the 
th rd line over the first and second. 


to save space, and they will not stand the same spacing as 
will the same sizes of roman or italic. Their rich, black, 
even-toned effect must be preserved, and this by thin lead- 


P ROG RAM M E 





PROGR AM M E 





Fic. 120.—In widely letter-spaced words or lines, rules placed above 
and below will hold the letters together. 


ing between lines, if leading is necessary; avoiding letter- 
spacing; and thin spacing between words instead of using 
the usual three-em spaces. 


Che button machine was broken 


Che book store was closed for repairs 


Fic. 121.— Letter-spacing of black letter should be avoided. 


Note in Fig. 121 how the first line of black letter seems 
broken up and “ spotty,’’ and how much more pleasing it is 
in the second line. 


LEADING. 


The tone or color of a printed page is a most important 
item. Body type is usually designed to present the best 
appearance when the type is set solid, and the placing of 
more than one lead between lines has a tendency to separate 
them into bands of color across the page instead of keeping 
an even tone. Especially do the more modern type-faces 
with the high ascenders give displeasing effects when 
widely leaded. 
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The leading out of lines of capital letters is important, 
as these characters are full-bodied. If set solid they usu- 
ally appear crowded, as can be seen in Fig. 122. When the 
lines are opened up they are more easily read. 

Little can be said in regard to leading, as it all depends 
on the style of type used, the spacing between words, and 


THERE IS A BIG DEMAND FOR 
OVERCOATS AT THIS TIME OF 
THE YEAR. THIS WILL BE ONE 


THERE IS A BIG DEMAND FOR 
OVERCOATS AT THIS TIME OF 
THE YEAR. THIS WILL BE ONE 


Fic. 122.— Lines of capitals should be leaded. 


whether the lines are in capitals or lower-case letters. 
Remember, however, that legibility and an even tone should 


always be preserved. 


THE DENVER MONTHLY CONTEST. 


The results of the regular monthly contest held for 
apprentice members of Denver Typographical Union, No. 
49, were as follows: 

First Place — Frank Lindquist, with the Smith-Brooks 
Printing Company. 

Second Place — Norman P. Geyer, same company. 
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NORMAN P. GEYER, 
Second Place. 


FRANK LINDQUIST, 
First Place. 


Prize-winning designs submitted in the Denver (Colo.) Typographical 
Union’s last monthly contest, held for its apprentice members. 


Third Place — R. F. Street, with the Western Newspa- 
per Union. 

Herewith is reproduced the first and second place 
entries, and we congratulate the winners on turning in such 
creditable specimens. These designs are excellent exam- 
ples of tone harmony, and could hardly be improved upon. 
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What’s the Matter With the Job? 


Herewith is reproduced a very poor business-card. To 
the apprentice sending in the best written criticism of this 
design THE INLAND PRINTER will give a choice of the fol- 
lowing books: 

“The Typography of Advertisements,” by F. J. Trezise; 
“Letters and Letter Construction,” by F. J. Trezise; 
“Correct Composition,” by Theo. Low De Vinne; ‘“ Modern 
Book Composition,” by Theo. Low De Vinne. Or — 

A complete set of six INLAND PRINTER specimen-books 
showing specimens, in one and two colors and on colored 





RESTAURANT AND SHORT ORDER HOUSE 


HEADQUARTERS FOR COMMERCIAL MEN 


SAMPLE-ROOM IN CONNECTION 


THE JUNCTION CITY HOTEL 


GEORGE HESSELMAN, PROPRIETOR 


JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 








papers, of bill-heads, cover and title pages, envelope coruer- 
cards, letter-heads, cards and tickets and menus and pro- 
grams. Or— 

A six months’ subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Criticism should not exceed five hundred words and 
should be written in ink, or typewritten, as neatly as pos- 
sible. 

Address letters to “ The Apprentice Printers’ Technical 
Club,” 624-632 South Sherman street, Chicago, Illinois. 


The contest closes January 1, 1913. 


“B. L. T.”” PICKUPS. 


MAYBE YOU’VE SEEN HER. 


For sale: A three-horned lady’s side saddle. 
dollars.— Glencoe Record. 


Eight 


A SOBER AND EXPERIENCED MAN 
HE ROSE THE MORROW MORN. 
A sober and experienced married man wants position on 
farm for the year. Good milker. Address G 7, State Jour- 
nal.— Wisconsin State Journal. 


FULLY EQUIPPED. 

Peter A. Peterson, who has a claim out in the Jarboe 
neighborhood, returned last week from Omaha, where he 
took unto himself a wife. He purchased ten head of milk 
cows and brought them back with him, and will go into 
stock-raising right.— Mallette County (S. D.) News. 


LEAD POISONING? 


The immediate cause of death 
was conradyKWkHhel-1, ?ja.. ie I 
— Toledo News-Bee. 
SUCH AS READING POETRY. 

For Rent— Gentleman will rent extra unfurnished 
rooms in a new apartment, at great reduction, to a refined 
couple, in return for slight services rendered by the lady.— 
Caldwell (N. J.) Progressive. 


CARD OF THANKS. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Cone wish to sincerely thank all the 
kind friends who worked so hard to save our property from 
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destruction by fire last Thursday at our house, and hope to 
be able to return the favor to each and every one in the near 
future.— Hartford (Mich.) Day Spring. 

SAVE US NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The wedding of Harry Bahr and Miss Eva Christopher 
will occur this week. More particulars next week.— Water- 
loo Reporter. 

A PAIR, POSSIBLY. 

Wanted to Rent —A four-room house or flat. Modern. 

Couple of two. Address S. T. A.—Dubuque Times-Journal. 


A NEW-SCHOOL GRADUATE, 
“DR. %!;‘:‘:? was the attending physician.” —Daven- 
port Democrat. 
A graduate of the Etaoin and Shrdlu medical schools. 


WILL STAND WITHOUT HITCHING. 

Wanted — By civil service officer’s widow, post as house- 
keeper; can sew (pianist) and thoroughly domesticated.— 
Vancouver World. 

WHY DIDN’T SHE MAKE A COPY OF IT FIRST? 
There is a recipe for canning sweet corn on the ear. 


I have bought it and eaten it and found it good, but do not 
know how it is done. S. E. H.— Marion Harland’s Pew. 


STUNG! 

Personal — Been married six months; nuf ced; 6 rooms 
of furniture, including piano, for sale cheap. 718 W. 12th st. 
— Loz Onglaze Times. 

VALUABLE ADVICE. 

Don’t throw out dead poultry in incorporated towns or 
in other objectionable places.— Live Poultry Transporta- 
tion Company. 

SOME WAD. 

Miss Del G. Ashley was confined to her home Wednes- 
day, owing to a lame foot, caused by her pocketbook falling 
on the same.— Ottawa Fair Dealer. 


TRIPLE READING TRICK. 
“ Here’s a word to kick aroun’, 
Backward, forward, upside down. 
‘ NOON.’ 
’ Twill read the same whate’er you do. 
And I am willing to wager you 
No other word in the English dic. 
Can do this triple reading trick. 
Of course the letters O and I 
We must except — so pass them by.” 
—C.L.O. 
THE MAIDEN WHEEZE. 


Mrs. P , of Flatbush (Brooklyn), has a small daugh- 
ter. One morning Mrs. P., having had no reaction from a 
cold bath, took a tablespoonful of whisky. Small daughter, 
running in shortly afterward, asked to have hair-ribbon 
tied. Mrs. P. reached over and tied the ribbon. Small 
daughter turned around sharply and said: ‘“ Why, mother, 
you’ve been using father’s perfume.” — Contributed by a 
New York Patient. 

GEOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

For Sale — 320 acres; 

ana.— Chicago Tribune. 


a choice Illinois farm in Indi- 


A GRUNT OF APPRECIATION. 

Watermelons are getting so plenty around Obar that 
farmers are feeding them to the hogs. We had severa! 
this week.— Obar (N. M.) Progress. 

— Line-o’-type or Two, Chicago Tribune. 
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GOOD BUSINESS PRINTING 


ARTISTIC AND INTERESTING SPECIMENS OF A HIGH CLASS PRODUCT 
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PRODUCED BY 
THE WORLD COMPANY 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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J. O. LOVEJOY, Rea/ Estate & Exchange 
OFFICE: 743 MASS. STREET ' i LOCAL AGENT FOR TEXAS 
BELL TELEPHONE NO. 371 . AND LOUISIANA OIL CO. 
) 
Lawrence, KANSAS, 
» 
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Designs by J. L. Frazier, Lawrence, Kansas. 
(See Job Composition Department.) 
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By Fred A. White, an I. T. U. student. 


By Mark Thompson, an I. T. U. student. 
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you would wish a simi: 
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day return to pou a full 

measure of Emas cheer 
and happiness. 
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By E. Hamm, an I. T. U. student. 





Suggestion for a greeting. 
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Suggestions for envelope corner-cards. 











Greeting 


“a” ftly thoughts go to 
pou, my friend, this happy 
Christmas time, wishing 
pou joy in all pour deeds 
and days, wishing you 
time for the task, wisdom 


for the work, peace for 
the pathway, friends for 
the fireside, and love 
for the home 


Markham 
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In this series of articles the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 


shy the pl 





will be specialized and treated as exhaustively as p 








being criticized on f pr 


These discussions and examples 
fund tal principles —the basis of all art expression. 





By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


J. L. Frazier. 

Some boys intentionally take up the printing business 
and learn the trade. Some boys just drift into it. J. L. 
Frazier, of Lawrence, Kansas, came into it by neither of 
these routes. Nothing so pro- 
saic as that for him. He was 


started another paper and hired him to run it at the munifi- 
cent salary of five dollars a week. It was during the sum- 
mer vacation, and he had plenty of time to devote to the 
business. He was editor, foreman, pressman, janitor, et al. 
He was proud, too, for did not 
the papers far and wide her- 





chased in. 


ald him as the youngest editor 








A few years ago, when 


in the land? He dreamed of 








Frazier, then a boy of twelve, 
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Horace Greeleys, Brisbanes, 





was attending school at Que- 
nemo, Kansas, he was what is 
ordinarily known as a “runt” 
— small for his age and eligi- 
ble as a punching-bag for the 
larger boys. His trips from 
school to home were made in 
marathon time at the head of 
a mob. One day the mob, 
closing in on him rather rap- 
idly, drove him for shelter 
into the nearest doorway — 
and he found himself in the 
office of the Republican. The 
editor, evidently sorry for 
him, offered him a dollar a 
week to sweep out the office 
mornings before school, make 
himself generally useful eve- 
nings after school on days 
other than press day—Thurs- 
day —and on press days ink 
the antiquated Washington 
hand press on which the edi- 
tion was printed. He was to 
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etc. He was, however, absorb- 
ing typographical knowledge 
and becoming a “swift” on 
straight matter. 

At the age of eighteen he 
graduated from the high 
school and went to Baldwin, 
Kansas, the seat of Baker 
University, where he studied 
for two years, paying his 
way by working afternoons in 
the office of the local newspa- 
per. The shop was in charge 
of a first-class printer, and 
Frazier learned more about 
printing than he did about 
trigonometry and the other 
studies be pursued at the uni- 
versity. 

After two years spent at 
Baldwin he secured a position 
at Pittsburg, Kansas. This, 
however, proved to be too far 
away from Quenemo, his home 
town, and at the end of three 
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be given a case, and in his 











months he took a situation on 











spare time was to learn to set 


the Daily Republic, at Ot- 














type. It looked good to him. 





tawa, from which place he 








That dollar a week looked like 
a Ferris wheel, and the office 
offered to the boy a safe and 
accessible place of refuge from his pursuing “ enemies.” 

None other than “ Muskogee Red,’ the tourist printer, 
famous throughout the West and South for the number of 
his own obituaries which he carries about in his vest pocket, 
was the first printer he knew. ‘“ Muskogee” has been 
reported killed under the wheels of fast-moving freight 
trains a dozen times, and his mangled body has been buried 
in a dozen cemeteries, but he always comes back in the flesh. 
This last and most famous of the old-time tourists taught 
Frazier the case. 

When Frazier was seventeen years old, and had caught 
up a little as regards size, a group of local politicians 
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J. L. FRAZIER. 


could get to Quenemo on Sat- 
urday nights — the object be- 
ing to see “his girl.” This 
led to the one inevitable result — a wedding ceremony. 

After leaving Ottawa, he ran a paper for a stock com- 
pany at Herrington, and after eighteen months of this he 
went to Lawrence, Kansas, where he has since remained. 

Soon after going to Lawrence he got out a job which 
was particularly pleasing to both his employer and the cus- 
tomer. They complimented him, and he liked it. He 
wanted more. He made up his mind that there was more 
to the printing business than mere typesetting and resolved 
to become one of the top-notchers. He says: 

“ The idea that there was a reason for this and a reason 
for that never dawned upon me. If a job ‘ looked’ right it 
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An attractive manner of using panels. 


QUIVIRA CLUB 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
1912 - 1913 





A pleasing cover-page. 
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One of Frazier’s cover-designs. 


THE LAWRENCE | 
NATIONAL BANK 








SOUVENIR OF THE THIRTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY 
AND STATEMENT OF THE FINANCIAL CONDITION 








Well arranged and appropriate in treatment. 























must be right, I thought, and I groped about in a maelstrom 
of guesswork, just as thousands of printers are doing 
to-day. I remembered having seen an INLAND PRINTER 
while I was at Ottawa, and so one day about three years 
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He is now paid several dollars more weekly than any of his 
predecessors. 

The Journal-World, in the composing-room of which 
Frazier is foreman, has a circulation of five thousand daily, 





Republican Congressional Committee 





J. H.\MITCHELL, Chairman 


SECOND DISTRICT 


U. G. GATES, Secretary 





ALLEN COUNTY: - C. C. Ausherman, Iola 
ANDERSON COUNTY: J. Scott Judy, Garnett 
BOURBON COUNTY: J. R. Stapleton, Fulton 
DOUGLAS COUNTY: - C. S. Hall, J. H. Mitchell, Lawrence 
FRANKLIN COUNTY: - - - Dr. F. O. Hetrick, Ottawa 











JOHNSON COUNTY: - - Dr. C. W. Jones, Olathe 

LINN COUNTY: - - - - -  B, F. Blaker, Pleasanton 

MIAMI COUNTY: - - - - - Ezra Christie, Paola 

WYANDOTTE COUNTY: U. G. Gates, Chas. A. Haug, Dr. 
H. S. Kjerner, Thos. C. Foster, Wm. V Boone 








Lawrence, Kansas, 


An excellent letter-head by Frazier. 


ago I went to a news-stand and bought a copy, took it home 
and studied it. I did not merely read it. I studied it as 
faithfully as I studied my text-books at school, upon which 





BANQUET 
10 THE 
First ReGiMentT Bano 
GIVEN BY THE 
COMMERCIAL CLUB 














One of Frazier’s striking designs. 


I was sure to be examined. I continued to study it every 
month. THE INLAND PRINTER paved the way, and soon I 
had other magazines and books upon the subject, all of 
which I studied faithfully.” 

This added interest in, and knowledge of, the trade has 
brought Frazier something more than mere ambition, how- 
ever. It has brought him promotion from the position of 


compositor to that of foreman, together with several sub- 
stantial increases in wages, during the past three years. 





which is unusual in a town of only fourteen thousand. 
Seventeen are employed in the department of which Frazier 
has charge. A general line of jobwork is done, in addition 
to the geting out of the paper — which is one of the State’s 
live, up-to-date dailies. 








An interesting treatment of a blotter. 


Frazier’s hobby, aside from printing, is baseball. In 
Lawrence there is a local league called the “ Twilight 
League,” for the reason that the games begin at 5:30 and 
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wind up at dark. The printers have a team in this league, 
and Frazier is the pitcher. 

Regarding his ideas as to typographical design, Frazier 
says: 

“T strive for simplicity in my typographical arrange- 
ments, but I think simplicity, as well as ornamentation, can 
be carried to an extreme. The nature of most work 
deserves severe, dignified treatment, but in some work the 
element of novelty is not only permissible, but desirable. 
Though perhaps not so pretty typographically, I prefer the 


baseball teams. The former well-known Mr. Jeffries 
appeared to be possessed of superhuman strength up to 
the moment when he encountered a fighter who was able 
to subdue him. Then the former champion suddenly seemed 
to be about as weak as the proverbial kitten. He may 
have been just as strong as he had ever been, but the mere 
fact that he was being mastered made him look weak. 
When a baseball team is winning it looks invincible. 
When the same team is losing it appears to be weak. 
When a man is successful in business his sagacity, his 
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This illustration shows a crowd getting returns of the annual Kansas-Nebraska football game, 
the ladderlike affair being a miniature football field, on which the plays are shown. Frazier is foreman 


in the Journal-World office. 


novel treatment where it is permissible, inasmuch as its 
very difference will attract more attention and thus be of 
more value. The design by J. Edwin Bell, on page 68 of the 
October INLAND PRINTER, illustrates the point I am trying 
to make. That piece of work could have been handled in a 
manner perfect typographically and yet not been half so 
effective, nor one-tenth so appropriate.” 

The quality of Frazier’s work is not unknown to our 
readers. From time to time reproductions have been made 
of his designs. Other examples are shown herewith, and 
the typographical insert in this issue contains specimens of 
his design. Bom eee 


STRENGTH. 

A little while ago Turkey was regarded as a strong 
power — strong, that is, in comparison with such states as 
Bulgaria, Servia and Greece. When Italy began to admin- 
ister defeats to Turkey people were surprised at the appar- 
ent weakness of the Ottoman Empire. Since the beginning 
of the Balkan War Turkey’s weakness has become almost 
pitiable. It seems now as if even Portugal or Belgium 
might easily have vanquished Turkey had either of those 
countries been drawn into a war with the wretched nation 
over which the Sultan has held dominion. 

An army that is being whipped looks weak and a 
nation that is being overcome seems to have no strength. 
Nations and armies are in a sense like prize-fighters and 


strength and his ability to overcome opposition appear to 
be marvelous. When he begins to meet with failure his 
weakness, his lack of judgment and his want of resource- 
fulness are likely to seem deplorable. Strength and weak- 
ness alike are the result of luck and of circumstance. 
Neither a man nor a nation can seem to be strong without, 
at the same time, being successful. 
Unless you gain the end you seek 
And strive beneath a lucky star, 


The ones who watch will deem you weak, 
It matters not how strong you are. 


You may be frail, but what of that? 

Let Fortune cheer you with success, 
And those who watch will marvel at 

The strength and wisdom you possess. 


—S. E. Kiser, in Chicago Record-Herald. 





OVER THE COUNTER. 


On a business trip to the city a farmer decided to take 
home to his wife a Christmas present of a shirt-waist. 
Going into a store and being directed to the waist depart- 
ment, he asked the lady clerk to show him some. 

“ What bust? ” asked she. 

The farmer looked around quickly and answered: “I 
don’t know; I didn’t hear anything.” — Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose 


should be marked “ For Criticism,” 


luded in p lL of 





and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Postage on 


RP P 


must not be 





. unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. Specimens must be 


mailed flat; if rolled they will not be criticized. 


SPECIMENS from J. W. Archibald, Salem, Ohio, are nicely designed and 
printed, a business card being especially good. 

R. B. Mapes, Saco, Maine.— The ecard is very interesting in arrange- 
ment, and your handling of the rule panels is excellent. 

COMMERCIAL specimens from Eric Peterson, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
show a strict adherence to the principles of good design and a careful 
regard for correctness of detail. They offer no opportunity for criticism. 





A striking folder by the Meyer-Rotier Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


THE Thompson Press, Owasso, Michigan.— Both the blotter and 
invoice are nicely gotten up, and we have no criticism to offer regarding 
them. 


AMONG the producers of printing of quality none stands higher than 
the Meyer-Rotier Printing Company, of Milwaukee. In all of the success- 
ive steps incident to the production of good work — from the conception 
to the completion — the printing which comes from this company shows 
the most painstaking care. The designs are original and striking, and 
the mechanical work is of a high standard. We show herewith some 





reproductions, from which may be gained an idea of the excellence of 
design which is found throughout the work. 

P. D. Crew, Creighton, Nebraska.— The cover-page is nicely arranged. 
We would suggest, however, that you avoid wide spacing when using the 
text letters. 

INVITATIONS to the opening of the new home of Wells & Company, 
Chicago, are nicely gotten up on hand-made paper, with illustrations 
from half-tones tipped on. 

THE September issue of Byck’s Broadside, published by the M. S. 
& D. A. Byck Company, at Savannah, Georgia, contains much interest- 
ing matter excellently presented. 

A PORTFOLIO of printing from the house of Coquemer, Paris, France, 
contains some most interesting and attractive work. The cover of the 
portfolio is exceptionally striking. 

A PACKAGE of commercial specimens from H. Nidermaier, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, contains a number of interesting designs, carefully worked 
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Attractive page by Henry Nidermaier, Youngstown, Ohio. 


out. All of them are simple in arrangement. We show herewith a repro- 
duction of one of the designs. 

M. E. MILuter, Fairmont, West Virginia.— Your specimens offer no 
opportunity for criticism, as they are all excellent. The menu for the 
Roush House is unusually pleasing. 

From the International Silver Company, Meriden, Connecticut, we 
have received a portfolio containing mounted proofs of a number of full- 













page color advertisements now being run by that company in the leading 
magazines. The advertisements are unusually well gotten up and have 
attracted much attention. 

RECENT specimens from H. Emmet Green, El Dorado, Kansas, are 
exceptionally well designed and printed, and show throughout a pains- 
taking regard for correctness of detail. 

FRANK J. Wor, Denver, Colorado.— The booklet is gotten up in an 
exceptionally pleasing manner, and we find nothing whatever to criti- 
cize. The selection of colors is excellent. 

FRANK M. WALLER, Tacoma, Washington.— The specimens are very 
attractive, and we would especially congratulate you upon the excellent 
color combinations which characterize the work. 

A. E. Mowry, Franklin, Pennsylvania.— The specimens are all well 
designed and printed. We would consider that the full-page advertise- 
ments were set in an unusually short space of time. 

CHARLES S. BAur, New York.— The cireular ‘“ Driving It Home” is 
very attractive in design and forceful in its presentation of the subject. 
The typography on the inner pages is exceptionally good. 

From the Larew Printing Company, Knoxville, Tennessee, we have 
received some attractive examples of advertising literature gotten out for 
They are attractive in design and color. 

Chicago, Ill.— The corner-card design is altogether 
It is a difficult 


the holiday trade. 

HARRY BRAUN, 
too ‘‘ faney *"’— contains too much decorative material. 
matter to bring together so many different styles of decoration and still 
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Attractive designs by the Meyer-Rotier Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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hose, which will allow you to judge for yourself. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 
MILWAUKER, WTS. - 








Omitting all of the decoration underneath 





keep the work harmonious. 
the initial would improve the design. 

BUNKER PRINTING COMPANY, Kansas City, Missouri.— The light blue 
tint which you have used is a trifle weak for the initial letters. Either a 
heavier letter should be used or the color strengthened a trifle. 


H. B. ANway, Chicago.— The use of a better grade of stock would 
greatly improve the appearance of your paper, and we would suggest 
that you avoid too many different type-faces in your display matter. 

T. A. Hussion, Jr., Galveston, Texas.— The souvenir menu and pro- 
gram is very nicely gotten up, and with the exception of the manner in 
which some of the half-tones are printed we find nothing to criticize. 

A PACKAGE of commercial specimens from James R. Mahon, Daven- 
port, Iowa, contains some excellent work in black and colors. The 
designs are well arranged, and the color combinations harmonious and 
pleasing. 

A PACKAGE of commercial printing from the Northrup Printing 
Works, Ellicottville, New York, contains some excellent designs. The 
typography is neat and tasty, and the color combinations, stock and 
presswork are very satisfactory, indeed. 

PerHuAps the most striking specimen in a recent package of work 
from the Corday & Gross Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is a catalogue for 
the American Locomotive Company, of New York. It is printed in colors 
on heavy antique stock and illustrated with line drawings. We show 
herewith reproductions of some of the pages. 









to enter than any car door T have ever rent bind. Not a rattle nor sound of a 
soon, still Pred me in with bis grating bracket. Only the wind in our 
farm about ime facen. Silently, swiftly om. Our lights 
And Tante, the night was marvelous! found the road; unrolled it. The 

We stewed ti be borne along by some of the tree inet overhead. Sometimes 
«Tithe farredd brthey paneed bewildered 
in our path; then scuttied into the dark 
T wished we might go on and 0. 
Tante—t 


NY rolled into Bretton Words, and 
Kiseed your cur “good aight.” 




















Pages from a catalogue by the Corday & Gross Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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From Calkins & Holden, New York, we have received a copy of an 
interesting booklet gotten out for the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and entitled ‘‘ The Quiet Life.’ It is an excellent piece of work. 

A CIRCULAR and a business-card from Gurnell C. Green, London, Eng- 
land, are attractively gotten up, both as regards design and color. The 
ecard, which is in gray and brown on white stock, is exceptionally 
pleasing. 

In a booklet entitled ‘“‘ The Truth About Printing Costs,” W. Pierce 
Chilton, president of the Paragon Press, Montgomery, Alabama, pre- 
sents many interesting points regarding estimating. The booklet is 
nicely printed. 

From the Stearns, Howard & Campbell Company, Chicago, designers 
and makers of advertising specialties, we have received a number of 
examples of hot-die embossing. The designing is excellent and the 
embossing is exceptionally well done. 

A PACKAGE of printing from Clark & Fritts, New York city, contains 
excellent specimens of high-grade work. The designs, most of them in 
simple arrangements of old-style roman, are pleasing, the presswork is 
good, and the stock and colors have been chosen with care. 

SetH WINQuIsT, Monrovia, California.— Too many different type- 
faces in each job spoils the appearance of the cards. One series is suffi- 
cient for the average piece of work. The ornaments which you have used 
are not in keeping with the nature of the business represented. 
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Handsome page by the Wagoner Printing Company, 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


WAGONER PRINTING CoMPANY, Galesburg, Illinois.— Both of the speci- 
mens are excellent and neither of them calls for criticism. We show 
herewith a reproduction of the title-page of the bank booklet. 

From the Hays Advertising Agency, Burlington, Vermont, we have 
received a copy of an elaborate catalogue gotten out for Boutwell, Milne 
& Varnum Company, of Barre, Vermont. It is printed throughout in 
two colors and is fully illustrated. The cover is embossed in colors. 

N. L. WAtes, Bad Axe, Michigan.— While the letter-head design is 
quite satisfactory, there are one or two points to which we would call 
your attention. The decoration used is rather heavy and strong, and 
overshadows, to a certain extent, the type-matter. It would be better if 
printed in a weaker color. The initials in the main line do not exactly 
line with the balance of the letters. 


Tue Robert Smith Printing Company, of Lansing, Michigan, has just 
issued an attractive booklet descriptive of its plant and products. The 
booklet is entitled ‘“‘A Modern Printery,’’ and judging by its quality the 
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Title-paze of a booklet by the Robert Smith Printing Company, 
Lansing, Michigan. 


title is thoroughly appropriate. We show herewith a reproduction of the 
title-page, the original of which is in colors on white stock. 

A PACKAGE of commercial printing from J. F. Tucker, New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio, contains some most excellent designs in black and colors. 





HERE’S a Loose Leaf Blank Book for Every 
Purpose for which a blank book is used WW 


We can supply you with Loose Leaf or Bound Blank Books, either stock 
forms or specials, of best workmanship. Consult us about your requirements 
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Blotter designs by J. F. Tucker, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


Among the most interesting are some blotter arrangements, two of which 
we show herewith. 

Pace PRINTING & BINDING CoMPANY, Sherbrooke, Quebec.— The speci- 
mens are well designed and printed. Inasmuch as the tint on the folder 
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Pages from a handsome booklet by the Union 


is rather light, the use of slightly heavier rules for underscoring the 
words on the first page of the folder would give a more pleasing appear- 
ance. 

WE show herewith a reproduction of an interesting booklet title-page, 
by R. J. McAnally, Omaha, Nebraska. The original is printed in brown 
on india-tint cloth-finished stock. 

New ERA PustiIsHING CompANY, Warrenton, North Carolina.— Too 
many heavy rules spoil the appearance of the posters. They overshadow 
and detract from the forcefulness of the text. If your equipment war- 

ants, we would suggest that you use fewer type-faces in the display 
matter. 

From E. R. Alexander, principal of the Polytechnic School of Letter- 
England, we have received a copy of the 
Polytechnic Typographia. This is gotten out annually, and consists of 
a showing of the work of students in the various departments. The 
designs are carefully worked out and the color combinations are well 


press Printing, London, 


chosen. 

Massey-Harris Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario.— While the covers 
of the catalogues are very satisfactory the printing on the inner pages is 
far from pleasing. This is especially true of the title-page in the plow 
catalogue, and a resetting of this page, eliminating the heavy extended 
type and substituting a plain rule border for the paneled one, would be 
an improvement. 

AMONG the excellent examples of high-grade printing in a recent 
package from William B. Brown, with the Union Bank Note Company, 
of Kansas City, Missouri, is a booklet for the Interstate National Bank, 
also of Kansas City. In arrangement and colors the booklet is one of 
the most pleasing that has come to the notice of this department in 
some time. We show herewith reproductions of some of the pages. 

From Lee Anderson, advertising manager of the Chalmers Motor 
Company, Detroit, Michigan, we have received a copy of the Chalmers 
catalogue for 1913. A noticeable feature of this piece of work is the 
fact that it is illustrated throughout with original woodcuts. This makes 
possible the use of an antique stock which adds much to the appearance 
of the text-matter. The work is a credit to the Peninsular Engraving 
Company, of Detroit, by whom it was produced. 

D. W. Bryant, Newport, Arkansas.—A striving for originality, even 
at the expense of good design, characterizes the title-pages which you 
have submitted. While original designs are greatly to be desired in dis- 
play printing, a plain ordinary arrangement which conforms to the 
underlying principles of good typography is preferable to the original 
conception which violates good taste. A careful study of simple title- 
page designs will do much toward improving your work. 

WE are in receipt of a copy of the initial number of The Proof, 
issued by the Engravers’ Association of Pittsburgh. It is in the shape of 
a handsome booklet containing examples of high-class platemaking and 
printing in colors, and its object is to prevail upon the merchants of 
Pittsburgh to keep their engraving and printing at home, the examples 
showing what can be done there. The Proof is to be issued every three 


months, and we shall await with interest the coming numbers. 


A BOOKLET entitled “‘ Suggestions on Store Lighting,” from the pub- 
licity department of the National Quality Lamp Division of the General 


Bank Note Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 








Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is nicely gotten up. If the wide 
border of diagonal lines which surrounds the pages had been printed in 
a lighter tint the effect would have been more pleasing. A solid band of 
color around a page may be fairly strong in tore, but when the border 
is broken up into large spots the latter form too great an attraction for 
the eye if printed in a strong tone. 
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Interesting arrangement by R. J. McAnally, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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concerning the best methods of getting results. 


The reports of the officers of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, made to the board of directors at the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the company held in New 
York city on October 16, 1912, show assets of $19,822,157.93, 
capital stock of $12,798,400, and a surplus of $6,765,481.37. 
With the exception of an item of $223,099.20, the company 
is without debts of any kind except current bills. In the 
United States alone, during the past year, 530 new printing- 
offices adopted linotypes, while the new multiple-magazine 
machines are shown to be rapidly displacing older models. 
The report points out the fact that the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company was one of the first to adopt the nine-hour 
day for employees of its factory, and later granted an 
eight-hour day when other plants still adhered to nine 
hours. The company contributes liberally to its employees’ 
insurance funds and makes additional cash payments to the 
families of its deceased employees. 


Slugs Stick. 

A California operator writes: “I have had a good deal 
of trouble with machine stopping when ejector comes inte 
contact with slug, failing to drive it through the knives, but 
rather digging into the slug and stalling there. Strangely, 
the slug itself seems to be perfect, with the exception noted, 
and the machine may run along for some time without any 
trouble, then several lines in succession will stick. For a 
while after that the slugs come out all right in perfect con- 
dition. Can you tell me the trouble? ” 

Answer.— Procure an eight-point ejector-blade and use 
it instead of the very thin blade now in the machine. The 
trouble will disappear at once. However, as you may have 
to wait before getting the blade, you can minimize the trou- 
ble by removing the mold, and, with crocus powder and oil, 
polish the cap and base and end of left and right liners. 
Clean off the crocus and then polish with graphite. This 
treatment will remove the tendency of slugs to stick. 

Pot Adjustments. 

A Michigan operator writes: “I am looking for infor- 
mation to remedy a trouble I am having on one of our 
machines. In making test for lock-up on the mold itself I 
can not get the mouthpiece to take impression below the 
holes. Above the holes it shows full and clear all the way 
across the mouthpiece. I do not lose time to any great 
extent, but have a big bunch of metal under the machine at 
the end of a day’s run. Have put the pot back, brought it 
forward, increased the tension of pot-spring, but the result 
is practically the same—above the holes all right, and below 
just a hair-line if it shows at all. Crucible and mouthpiece 
are new, recently installed for head-letter equipment. Had 
the same trouble with old-style mouthpiece.” 

Answer.— To determine the cause of this condition you 
should first remove the pot-cover and liner and see if the 


crucible is seated firmly down in the jacket on the back end 
where the small lug is resting. Drive it down with a pig of 
metal until the surface of the crucible and jacket are even. 
See that the cap and base of the mold are uniform on the 
back. If they are not, the mouthpiece may have a stronger 
bearing against the cap than against the base of the mold. 
Test with ink after each operation. If the condition still 
prevails, the top showing a stronger contact than the lower 
edge, then you may turn out on the back pot-leg screws and 
in on the front screws. If this does not give the evenness 
of contact desired, you must resort to the smoothing up of 
the upper surface of the mouthpiece with a fine file. 


Bruised Matrices. 

An Indiana operator writes: “Iam enclosing a matrix 
which you will notice is battered. Machine is a rebuilt 
Model 1, and has been running over a year. The whole 
font is damaged to some extent, but lower-case and em 
quads worse. Have a copper or brass front instead of glass, 
and think I’ll replace it with glass front, but would like to 
have your opinion first.” 

Answer.— The matrix shows defects due to several dif- 
ferent causes. The teeth are damaged from imperfect 
alignment between the first and the second elevator, or 
possibly between the distributor-box rails and the distribu- 
tor-bar. Another point that may not align properly is the 
second-elevator bar and the distributor-box bar. The inter- 
mediate bar appears to be set too low, judging from the 
bruises on the matrix. The damage to the ears is due to 
impact with the top edge of the lower glass or its substi- 
tute. Fix it so that it has a slightly beveled top edge and 
it will remove one of the causes of bruised outside lower 
lugs. It is not necessary to use a glass plate. The dam- 
aged matrices should be dressed with a fine file. The back 
lower ear has been damaged from forcible contact with the 
matrix-buffer in the assembling elevator and with the par- 
tition plate in channel entrance. To minimize the first 
trouble, lessen the space between the chute-spring and the 
first assembler-guide. This will decrease the force of the 
matrices that pass these points. There is nothing to pre- 
vent the damage done by impact with partition plate. The 
remedy is to dress the bruised ears with a fine file, thus 
removing the burrs. 

First-elevator Adjustments. 

A correspondent writes: ‘“(1) Under separate cover we 
are sending some slugs, the face of which appears to be 
chopped off on the bottom; one slug is knocked on one end 
of the line. We would like to know if you can help us over- 
come these defects. This does not happen to every slug, 
sometimes occurring on a dozen lines in a galley. The 
machine is a Model 3 and has been in use about twelve 
years. We have tried different things, but it still happens. 
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(2) Also have had some trouble with transpositions in 
words, the spacebands dropping in their proper places but 
the letters being transposed, sometimes three in the same 
line. We think we have chute-spring in its proper position, 
but that does not seem to remedy it. We have received 
much benefit from your advice in the Machine Composition 
columns of your paper, and trust that you will be able to 
help us out in these two matters.” ; 

Answer.—(1) The trouble you are having will no doubt 
disappear when you reset the down-stroke of the first eleva- 
tor and tighten the left gibs of the elevator-slide. Proceed 
as follows: Assemble a line of matrices and send it into 
the first elevator. Be ready to push back the lever just as 
the second-justification lever rises the second time. Exam- 
ine the space between the vise-cap and the back screw, and 
if you find more than one-sixty-fourth of an inch, turn down 
the screw until this space is secured. Then set the lock-nut 
and the trouble will be ended. If you find the elevator is 
loose in the gibs, set the left ones up a trifle — just enough 
to allow the elevator to move freely. (2) Transpositions of 
matrices may be caused by keyboard-cam pivots becoming 
dry and the cams slipping on the rolls when turning, or by 
the driving-belts being slack. The rolls themselves may 
need washing, and, if glazed, their surfaces should be 
roughened with sandpaper. Magazines and matrices must 
be clean to avoid transpositions. 








Various Adjustments. 


A linotype operator writes: “I am a reader of your 
valuable book and like it very much. I am working on a 
new Model 8 and am having a little trouble with it. (1) A 
peculiar thing about the metal-pot is that when I cast a 
slug nineteen ems twelve-point the plunger sticks in the 
well on its upward stroke. I have cleaned it and the 
plunger, too, but it seems to do no good. It can be worked 
up and down by hand easily. I noticed that when I pulled 
it up by hand it felt as if there was an air pressure under- 
neath it. It can be pulled up slowly by hand without any 
effort. I notice, too, that on its downward stroke the metal 
seems to boil up. The plunger seems to be all right. The 
machine is only four months old. It works all right on a 
thirteen-em slug. (2) The clutch-leathers have not been 
changed on this machine, but it does not measure fifteen- 
thirty-seconds of an inch between the collar and machine 
bearing. Would you advise to decrease the leathers? When 
the line-delivery carriage is sent over, the controlling-lever 
gives a jump forward with a bang. (3) Kindly advise the 
best way to determine the forward throw of the mold-disk. 
(4) How often do the trimming-knives need sharpening? 
(5) Am sending you a matrix which is constantly wearing 
on the lower outside lug. Kindly give a remedy for same. 
(6) Am getting transpositions of the spacebands.” 

Answer.—(1) If the plunger sticks as readily as you 
state, remove it; then take out the metal until an inch of 
the well is exposed. Put in a small lump of tallow and a 
teaspoonful of graphite. While the plunger is out take it 
out of doors and brush it off with a wire brush. When it is 
clean put the plunger in the well and fill the pot to the 
proper height with metal and proceed to cast your twelve- 
point slugs. Note if the plunger sticks as it did before this 
treatment was given. If it does not, it suggests that you 
have not been giving the plunger and well proper attention. 
If it still sticks as before, the cause lies in the weakness of 
the clutch-spring. Take off the clutch-arm and remove the 
bushing on the end of the driving-shaft; take out the spring 
and stretch it about one inch. Replace the bushing. Before 
putting the clutch-arm on, clean the leather shoes with 
gasoline. Also clean the inside surface of pulley. Draw 
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it off the shaft and see that it is not dry. Put oil in the 
pulley-cup and return all parts to place. Then try the 
machine. Quite likely it will not give any trouble. (2) Do 
not change the clutch spaces, as they can not be wrong 
after the short time the machine has been in service. (3) 
To test the forward stroke of mold-disk, proceed as follows: 
(a) Close left vise-jaw; (b) start machine and stop it just 
as the elevator has reached lowest point; (c) raise the first 
elevator a trifle and insert a folded strip of paper between 
the mold and left vise-jaw; (d) draw out controlling-lever 
and push it back when the disk advances on studs; (e) 
draw paper and note the freedom it has, or raise the eleva- 
tor about ten inches and block it up and try your paper. 
In this position of the mold the paper should not be bound 
between mold and vise-jaw. If an adjustment is necessary, 
this is the position to have the machine in. The eccentric 
pin in the mold-slide lever may be raised or lowered as the 
case may require. (4) The back trimming-knife may be 
used for a long time before it requires resetting or regrind- 
ing if the machine attendant will see that the back mold- 
wiper is performing its proper function; that is, the wiper 
should keep the back of the mold free from adhering parti- 
cles of metal. If it does not do this, it is the fault of the 
caretaker only. The wiper should be removed frequently 
and the felt cleaned with gasoline, and oil and graphite 
should be worked into it. The front knives may be used 
continuously for several years without regrinding. The 
usual cause for the nicks in the front trimming-knives is 
the carelessness of the operator changing ejector-blades or 
failure to change the right-hand knife and then allowing 
the cams to make a revolution without casting a slug. This 
brings the ejector against the right knife, which should 
have been moved out for a large-bodied slug. On your 
machine we can not see that the knives need sharpening 
for several years to come. (5) The matrix you refer to has 
been damaged by the rib in the mold-keeper. This no doubt 
came about by the operator sending a tight line into the 
vise-jaws. Quite naturally this should not be done. Asa 
protection you should set the assembler-finger about one 
thin space less than the measure you are setting and see 
that no line is sent away that stops the star-wheel or causes 
it to vibrate violently. The bruise on the lower part of the 
front lug is due to impact with the upper edge of the lower 
assembler-glass or its substitute. Examine this part and 
see if it extends in too far. (6) If the transposition brings 
the spaceband ahead of the last letter in a word, it may be 
due to the points of the chute-spring being below horizontal. 
Bend them up a trifle. 


Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 


Matrix Escapement.—- W. Rodiger, Dresden-Blasewitz, and C. Muhl- 
eisen, Berlin, Germany, assignors to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
New York. Filed May 25, 1911. Issued October 15, 1912. No. 1,041,676. 

Matrix for Composing and Casting Machine.— F. Schimmel, Nancy, 
France. Filed January 23, 1911. Issued October 22, 1912. No. 1,042,285. 

Typesetting Device.— M. R. Parks, Roseburg, Oregon. Filed August 
14, 1911. Issued October 22, 1912. No. 1,042,368. 

Perforation Canceling Mechanism.—J. S. Bancroft and M. C. Indahl, 
Philadelphia, Pa., assignors to Lanston Monotype Machine Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Filed February 18, 1911. Issued October 29, 1912. No. 
1,042,382. 

Matrix Stamping Machine.— F. H. Pierpont, Horley, England, as- 
signor to Lanston Monotype Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Filed April 
22, 1910. Issued October 29, 1912. No. 1,042,475. 

Spacing Mechanism.— F. H. Pierpont, Horley, England, assignor to 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Filed April 14, 1911. 
Issued October 29, 1912. No. 1,042,476. 

Type Aligning Mechanism.— QO. V. Sigurdsson, New York city, as- 
signor to Oddur Manufacturing Co., New York. Filed November 8, 1910. 
Issued November 5, 1912. No. 1,043,261. 
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Camera for Copying Large Maps. 

From H. W. Leggett comes a pamphlet descriptive of 
he camera which E. Deville, LL.D., Surveyor-General of 
he Dominion Lands of Canada, has devised to overcome 
‘ibration in the photographing (absolutely sharp) of large 
covernment maps. He has gone through the very expe- 
viences we have had in this country where the engraving 
department was placed on the upper floors of the printing 
establishment, with the presses on the floors creating vibra- 
‘ions that made copying lines sharply almost impossible. 
At first we suspended the camera-bed with three ropes from 
the ceiling or from a beam attached to the ceiling by a bolt 
at its center. Later we rested the feet of the camera-stand 
on springs of steel or rubber. The introduction of steel 
springs between the camera-bed and the camera-stand is in 
common use to-day. In 1884, when the writer put in the 




















Dr. Deville’s Suspended Camera. 


plant for the American Press Association, he hit on the 
idea of inverting the whole apparatus — camera, bed and 
all— and suspending it by springs from the ceiling. This 
had many advantages, for it economized space, did away 
with vibration absolutely and made it easy to keep the floor 
and camera clean. Since then many operators have adopted 
the plan, while Doctor Deville has done it in a most thor- 
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Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. 
research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 
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ough manner and on a large scale. The illustration, one of 
many in his pamphlet, shows the mechanism of his sus- 
pended camera, so that a description is unnecessary. Those 
particularly interested in such a camera will undoubtedly 
be favored with a copy of the pamphlet upon request of 
Doctor Deville. His address is Surveyor-General’s Office, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Underlays by Etching. 

A writer in Process Work inquires for the best and 
cheapest way of producing what are called mechanical 
underlays. From the replies received the following is 
gathered: 

By mechanical underlays is meant those etched on thin 
zine and placed between the plate and block when mounting. 
A method recommended is to pull a proof on this thin under- 
lay metal with ordinary litho ink. Then dust over with 
powdered resin and rub the surface lightly with cotton 
wool to remove all surplus resin. Heat over the stove until 
the resin melts into the ink — being careful not to overheat 
the underlay. Allow to cool, and while still slightly warm 
dust with powdered bitumen, rub with the cotton wool, and 
heat exactly the same as the resin. Varnish the back of the 
metal and put it into the rocking-tray with a fairly strong 
bath, say of two ounces of acid to ten ounces of water. 
Brush the plate frequently, when the high lights will com- 
pletely etch away. Etch until the portions of metal repre- 
senting the high lights become very thin. Then take out 
of the bath and wash off the ink. Place the underlay in 
absolute register under the plate and tack the plate to the 
block. Cover with a rubber blanket and run the whole 
through a stereotyper’s mangle, when the high lights in the 
plate will be lowered and the blacks in the plate “ bumped 
up.” This underlay is especially suitable for newspaper 
blocks. When the plate will have gone through the stereo- 
typer’s department it will be found that the high lights have 
sunk very low, thus insuring clean whites in printing. 


Etching Machines. 


Since engravers have found that the old-fashioned way 
of dashing the etching fluid against the sides of the lines 
was wrong, as is done in the etching tub and in some pat- 
ented contrivances for agitating the solution, they have 
been striving to devise some apparatus to equal the success- 
ful etching machines now on the market, with the result 
that a number of alleged etching machines are “on the 
way.” Some of these have been offered for notice in this 
department without success and for the reason that calling 
attention to them would take up valuable space without 
answering any useful purpose. 

The writer has made a special study of the etching- 
machine problem and would offer this advice to would-be 
inventors: Don’t consider an etching machine unless you 
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can construct the parts that come in contact with the etch- 
ing fluid of absolutely acid-proof material, and there are 
but few substances to be found that will withstand corro- 
sion from acid. Then remember that machines for raining 
acid in drops from above on the plate were devised by the 
writer of this and illustrated in Anthony’s Photographic 
Bulletin, of June, 1896, page 199. The method of blowing 
acid from below in a spray against a horizontal plate is the 
invention of Louis E. Levey, dated June 20, 1899, and the 
dipping of the etching fluid from a tank and throwing it 
against the plate with great force is the invention of Axel 

















Etching-room at Bolt Court. 


Holstrom, dated February 24, 1903. The devices submitted 
for illustration in this department within the last few 
months, but rejected, were evidently infringements on one 
of these three methods of applying the etching fluid, and it 
was useless to show them, as the patents would not likely be 
successfully maintained. 


Rotary Photogravure in Newspapers. 


German newspapers pioneered the use of rotary photo- 
gravure, and the Easter (1910) number of the Freiburger 
Zeitung, containing a photogravure supplement, created 
wonderment among publishers the world ’round. On Sun- 
day, June 12, 1910, the New York World accomplished an 
even greater feat in supplying a photogravure supplement 
of 10 by 15 inches showing the “ Landing of Curtiss on 
Governor’s Island” (New York) after his flight of 150 
miles from Albany, New York. It required over half a 
million copies to supply the edition. During the late polit- 
ical campaign the New York World also supplied large por- 
traits of the presidential candidates that were highly suc- 
cessful. Now the Jllustrated London News of October 12 
has a supplement of eight pages printed by this process, 
which is superior to all that has gone before in the way of 
newspaper supplements. 

The Illustrated London News supplement is said to have 
been printed on both sides at the same time at a speed of 
2,700 sheets an hour. It was printed from a web on a light 
cream-colored matrix paper in warm-brown ink, so that the 
effects were beautiful. The type-matter was printed at the 
same time from the engraved copper cylinders and, though 
not as sharp as we are accustomed to see from type, was 
artistic in its softness. It may be said that rotary photo- 
gravure has arrived, and all that is required now is for 
some enterprising American publisher to introduce it as a 
regular feature in his Sunday newspaper to have it spread 
to all our large cities. 
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Lead Intensifier Trouble. 

“Photoengraver,” Palo Alto, California, writes: “I 
have at times obtained far better results with lead than 
with copper-silver intensification, but now a white precipi- 
tate or stain rises from the high lights and spreads through 
the shadows until they are opaque. This takes place before 
the lead solution has affected the negative sufficiently to 
stop the treatment in bleaching. I have only obtained 
results by stopping the intensification at a point where 
plunging into water would clear out the white precipitate. 
Can you give sources of this trouble? ” 

Answer.— The writer remembers having trouble like 
this, but forgets now just the cause of it. Use lead nitrate, 
two ounces, and potassium ferricyanid (red prussiate), 
three ounces. Do the cutting of the negative first and wash 
under a good stream of water for a couple of minutes, then 
lay the negative for a minute or so in a tray containing one 
ounce of nitric acid to twenty-four ounces of water. Wash 
well again and lay in a tray containing the lead until it is 
bleached yellow through, wash again and put once more in 
the nitric acid and wash before using the sodium sulphid to 
blacken. By following the above instructions there should 
be no trouble in using lead intensification, providing the 
chemicals are pure and the water used for washing is not 
an alkali water. 

































The Fourth Plate in Color-printing. 

Notwithstanding the frequently proved correctness of 
the three-color theory it is noticeable that the most suc- 
cessful reproducers of colorwork are now making four 
printing-plates instead of three. And why? The artist — 
E. G. Handal Lucas — gives some reasons, from which is 
quoted the following: 

“ Have we not had in past years too much of the scien- 
tific expert photographer, with eye glued down to the spec- 
troscope, testing filters, plates, dyes and inks —and not 







































































Bolt Court Photographic Room. 





enough of the artist painter, with his exquisitely trained 
color sense? Inquire of any really experienced painter 
what constitutes the chief charm of all color in surrounding 
nature. If thoughtful in reply, you will learn of a gray — 
a beautiful toning-gray — which blends all various primary, 
secondary, or tertiary colors of nature into one most har- 
monious whole. Look upon pure white flowers or pure 
white snows of nature. Keenly look. Then you will per- 
ceive most beautiful grays forming the half-tints. Look at 
a vivid mass of geraniums surrounded with green leaves, or 
seen against the background of a green lawn — amidst this 
most brilliant scarlet. Here you will also perceive the 
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bloom of a wonderful subtle gray. Look at the beautiful 
fiesh-tints in nature. Look as the artist looks. Here again, 
the delicate half-tint grays make the charm. Again, look 
upward to the sky. Note those rolling masses of cumulus 
clouds against the blue of ether space. Keenly observe the 
»ure hues of gray in endless variety. 

“Then turn to the spectroscope —that spectroscope 
which is supposed to be the final test, or exclusive and con- 
clusive authority, upon all problems connected with colors— 
«nd ask any scientific expert to show you there, as you gaze 














Professor Korn’s Telautographic Apparatus. 


upon the solar spectrum, even the slightest glimpse of this 
gray — this universal gray of nature, so perceptible to the 
trained eye of the painter when looking upon material 
nature.” 

If these various suggestions and conclusions from an 
artist may prove correct, then the necessity of a fourth 
printing in color reproduction no longer should be ques- 
tioned. Certainly, far finer, stronger, and truer results in 
printing can be produced by three primaries and a gray 
key than by the three primaries alone. These primaries 
printed with various grays of different values, down to 
black, accurately reproduce all the beautiful tertiary colors 
of nature. 

Process-engraving Schools in England. 


London, Manchester, Liverpool and other large cities of 
England have opened their schools for the teaching of 
processwork. The school at Bolt Court, London, has been 
rebuilt and refitted throughout with the evident purpose of 
showing the students a model process plant. Want of space 
here prevents an adequate description of the new school- 
rooms, though the illustrations give glimpses of the equip- 
ment. Hot and cold water as well as hot air for ventilating 
and drying purposes are supplied from furnaces in the 
basement. The woodwork, tables, benches, etc., are of oak; 
the walls are covered with a washable material. There are 
five cameras, with arrangements for one of them to be used 
in the open air. Four different makes of etching machines, 
different types of are lamps, including a powerful search- 
light, various makes of printing-frames, Royle routers and 
complete machinery for finishing the blocks are installed, 
so that the student may become familiar with the different 
styles of apparatus and machinery available for his use as 
a journeyman. The lecture-room will seat comfortably one 
hundred students at one time. One of the most up-to-date 
features of the school is the wet and dry plate darkrooms, 
with arrangements for ventilation that will be copied to 
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advantage in commercial shops. Then the electric-lighting 
switches in the darkroom are said to be foolproof, so that it 
will be impossible for a student to turn on a white light, in 
place of a safe light, by accident. In the collotype, photo- 
lithographic, photogravure and mezzotint departments the 
arrangements are equally convenient. The lithographic 
department has a complete lithographic outfit of presses, 
stones, zinc, aluminum and the necessaries for offset press- 
work, while the art school is as complete as any similar 
sized school anywhere. The influence of these schools is 
sure to be felt in this country, and if we do not establish 
schools of our own we must be prepared to engage our most 
skilled workmen from abroad. 


Brief Replies to a Few Correspondents. 


M. Emil Schiele, Cincinnati, will find the latest develop- 
ments in rotary photogravure in this department. There 
would be little interest in showing illustrations of a foreign 
press for that work, because we can construct better presses 
here. Ralph Riths, Merrill, Wisconsin: To learn to take 
photographs for half-tone reproduction you had better 
begin with an amateur outfit. “ Operator,” Detroit, Michi- 
gan: The trouble with your stripping collodion is that the 
denatured alcohol you use has been denatured with benzin. 
J. Murphy, Brooklyn, New York: Aluminum can not be 
used around etching fluids, for even the fumes from chlorid 
of iron corrode it. L. deP., Montreal, Canada: It is not 
necessary to have pure benzol to dissolve rubber. Benzin 
and gasoline will answer the purpose. S. Bourne, Buffalo, 
New York: There is no way of making a positive silver 
print from the object direct without first making a nega- 
tive. R. Wilson, Springfield, Massachusetts: Your idea 


for a photoengraving process is not new. It is called Stag- 
matype, and a description of it will be given in this depart- 
ment later. 








Telegraphic Picture of the American Beauty, Miss Fry, by Prof. Korn’s 
Selenium Process; from London to Paris in Twelve Minutes. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHIC PICTURE. 
BY MAX BRUCKNER, LEIPSIC. 


OME of the latest inventions in the domain 
of electricity read like a chapter out of 
one of Jules Verne’s fanciful romances. 
There appears to be no limit to develop- 
ment in this line, for new prospects open 
up and extend themselves after every new 
invention. The wonderful inventions of 
Bell, Edison, Marconi, Roentgen and Curie, 

which have filled mankind with wonder, have now been 

added to by the invention of Prof. A. Korn, of Berlin, deal- 
ing with the transmission of photographs by means of teleg- 
raphy. This striving to conquer time and space is a natu- 
ral consequence of modern technical development. The 
telegraph and submarine cable were followed by the tele- 
phone, to which the distance, or tele, writer, which enables 
writing —the second important means which enables man- 
kind to transmit their ideas — to be transmitted over con- 
siderable distances, has recently been added. And now, 
after years of experimental work, Professor Korn comes 
forward with a solution of a problem which is of great 




















the light from a Nernst lamp, by the aid of a system of 
lenses, is made to concentrate. The light pierces the photo- 
graph and the glass cylinder, and by means of a mirror fixed 
in the interior of the latter is thrown on a selenium cell. In 
this way the cell receives more or less light according to the 
tone of the various parts of the picture acted on by the light. 
If the current from an accumulator battery is now made to 
flow through the cell and through a long-distance line to a 
receiver situated at a distance, then this current is strong 
or weak according to the quantity of light received in the 
cell. In order to permit all parts of the picture to pass 
between the Nernst lamp and the selenium cell, the cylinder 
on which the picture is rolled is made to rotate by an electro 
motor, and at each revolution it displaces itself a little in 
the direction ofits axis. In this manner all constituents of 
the picture, line for line in their various tones, are keyed 
off, and currents which correspond to these tones of the 
various parts of the original picture acted on by the light 
keep continually flowing to the receiver. 

At the receiver the photograph is put together again by 
means of the arriving line current. In order to do this, a 
cylinder similar to the transmitting cylinder is made use 
of. On this cylinder a photographic film is rolled which 
displaces itself in the direction of its axis in the same pro- 























Prof. A. Korn in One of His Photographic Stations, the ‘‘ Daily Mirror,’”? London. 


importance at the present time — namely, the transmission 
of photographs and drawings by telegraph, for reproduc- 
tion in newspapers. 

Professor Korn has worked out two phototelegraphic 
methods —the selenium transmitter method, and the tel- 
autographical method. In the first of these, called also 
phototelegraphy, the inventor makes use of the properties of 
selenium, which consists in changing its electric resistance 
according as it is exposed to the light. The photo to be 
transmitted, which is in the form of a transparent film, is 
enveloped in a transmitter around a glass cylinder, on which 


portion as the transmitting cylinder. Here again the light 
of a Nernst lamp with the help of an arrangement of lenses 
is concentrated on a small portion of the receiving film 
which revolves in a receiver-box impervious to light. When 
the light falling on the receiving film is made stronger or 
weaker in its intensity, in accord with the line current, then 
the reproduction of the photograph on this receiving film 
takes place line after line. The line current must, however, 
at the same time be sent right through the receiver. This 
is done by means of an ingenious contrivance used by 
Professor Korn himself, and called the string galvanometer. 
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In order to render the process of phototelegraphy com- 
pletely perfect a special contrivance for equalizing the iner- 
tia in the selenium cell is made use of in addition to the 
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globe. Not only this, but it is even hoped that the fasci- 
nating problem of seeing at a distance will also finally be 
triumphantly accomplished. 

















Telautographic Picture from a Photograph of a Hydroaeroplane in Front of Monaco, Transmitted 
from Monaco to Paris in Twelve Minutes. 


regular instrument employed. This special contrivance 
removes the inertia characteristic of the selenium, and 
which has such a disturbing effect on the phototelegraphic 
process. 

The pictures delivered by this selenium method resemble 
photographs in their general softness, as can be seen from 
the accompanying reproduction (page 397) of a photo- 
graph of the American beauty, Miss Fry, transmitted over 
the line from London to Paris in twelve minutes. 

Professor Korn is principally engaged at present in try- 
ing to introduce more details into his pictures so that not 
only portraits, but also groups and landscapes, can be trans- 
mitted. To accomplish this he makes use of his second 
method — telautography — by means of which handwriting, 
drawings, maps and black-and-white pictures are trans- 
mitted. 

The electric picture-telegraphy is becoming increasingly 
important from year to year, and is now employed by some 
of the most important of modern newspapers. Among 
these journals are Collier’s Weekly, New York; Berliner- 
Local-Anzeiger, Berlin, Germany; Illustration, Paris, 
France; Daily Mirror, London, England; Der Politiken, 
Copenhagen, Denmark; and Dagons Nyheter, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

The employment of picture-telegraphy is also certain to 
prove a most valuable adjunct for use in meteorology and 
in war technics, in which sciences its introduction is simply 
a matter of time. In tracing criminals it has already been 
employed with the best results. Professor Korn hopes to be 
able by its means to transmit over the ocean not alone 
telegraphic pictures, such as are at present forwarded, but 
also natural-color photographs by cable to all parts of the 














Portrait of King Victor Emmanuel, Telegraphed from a Drawing, and 
Transmitted from Paris to Berlin in Twelve Minutes. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
GORDON PRESS PRODUCTION. 


BY AN INVESTIGATOR. 





HE question of Gordon press production has 
often perplexed managers and superin- 
tendents. The following account of a 
recent investigation in the matter of feed- 
ing tells in an unvarnished way the meth- 
ods undertaken and carried through in a 
plant running six presses. The purpose 
throughout such an investigation has been 

to get the facts first and then formulate the theories. The 

account is told by one having the investigation in charge. 

According to our records the average output per hour 
for five Gordons and a Colt’s for a period of one year was 
962. This is running-time only and does not include time 
for make-ready or stoppage of the press for any cause such 
as breakdown, waiting for forms or changes on the press; 
it is simply the time put down by the operators as actual 
running-time. 

As these six presses cost us between $6,000 and $9,000 a 
year to operate, it was determined to verify the correctness 
of the production record and ascertain if any leak could be 
discovered, and if so, stopped. 

Asa preliminary survey we made observations on all the 
presses during one day to find out at what speed the feeders 
were running the machines. The feeders were not asked 
either to speed up or slow down and, in fact, were not 
informed just what was being timed. For this test an ordi- 
nary watch with a seconds hand was used, and the impres- 
sions of the press counted during a space of thirty-six 
seconds. As this length of time is one-hundredth of an hour, 
the speed per hour is thus given in even hundredths. In 
counting impressions we found it convenient to start when 
the rollers were at the highest point on the ink-plate, using 
“zero” for the first count. As the seconds hand of the 
watch indicated 36 the last count gave the even hundred, 
and if the rollers were at the bottom of the next stroke we 
recorded an extra half. Several readings on each press 
during regular work were made. Work for this day was 
sufficiently varied to take in both that which would natu- 
rally be run fast and work which would require a slow 
speed. 

The average speed of the six presses as shown by these 
tests was 1,650 an hour. This includes the Colt’s, which 
was running on colorwork. The presses are two 8 by 12, 
one 10 by 15, two 12 by 18, and one Colt’s, 14 by 22. One 
of the small presses and one of the large Gordons were each 
running at 1,800 an hour. These speeds were the ones 
chosen by the feeders themselves. 

Our first basis for any figuring was this fact: During 
a year the product per hour during which the presses were 
reported as engaged entirely at running averaged 962. The 
average rate of speed for all six presses in a given day was 
1,650 an hour. 

We asked ourselves if there was anything here that 
needed further attention. Are these figures correct for the 
best efficiency of the department? On the basis of these 
figures during twenty minutes of each hour while the press 
is running, nothing is being fed into it. We asked ourselves 
if twenty minutes wasn’t a pretty long time to handle stock, 
look after the ink and lay out the work? 

In order to find out exactly what was done during the 
hour we made a more exact observation of the presses in 
action. Taking one press at a time, we first ascertained the 
speed at which the feeder was running; then we noted every 
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impression for which there was not an equivalent printed 
sheet. Here is the result of a ten-minute observation of one 
of the small presses. The job was an 8% by 11 letter-head 
on 20-pound folio stock, black ink, fed head down. The 
press was running at 1,800 an hour — the speed chosen by 
the feeder. 


Observation. 
10 consecutive minutes. 


Impressions missed. 
49 inking by hand. 
28 using throw-off. 


ee 


This observation was for one-sixth of an hour only, but at 
this same rate would give these figures for a full hour: 


Impressions missed. 
294 inking by hand. 
168 using throw-off. 


Observation. 
1 hour. 
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That is, out of a possibility of 1,800 impressions during an 
hour approximately 500 were lost through inking the press 
and poor feeding necessitating the use of the throw-off. 

On the 10 by 15 press the following results were 
observed during fifteen minutes. <A 6 by 9 circular on 
enamel stock containing a half-tone was running at 1,700 
an hour. 

10 seconds’ stop = 


30 seconds’ stop = 
120 seconds’ stop = 


5 impressions, changing stock. 
15 impressions, cleaning off sheet from rollers. 
60 impressions, arranging string on grippers. 
15 impressions, inking. 

5 getting stock. 
25 laying out stock. 
10 using throw-off. 


1385 missed in 4% hour. 


At this rate an hour’s run would give 1,160 printed sheets 
with the press running at 1,700 an hour. 

On one of the 12 by 18 presses we obtained this record 
of a quarter of an hour’s run, which shows continuous 
running except for the use of the throw-off. The press was 
running at 1,600 an hour on one color of a two-color letter- 
head. During fifteen minutes 135 impressions were missed 
through use of the throw-off. The hour rate would be: 


Impressions missed. 
540 using throw-off. 


Observation. 

1 hour. 
The press rate in this case of 1,600 is cut down to 1,060 for 
the one cause of using the throw-off. 

On the other 12 by 18 press was a ruled-stock form 
measuring 11 by 17 inches on 16-pound bond paper. The 
feeder had the press running at 1,800 an hour, and during 
ten minutes’ observation missed 72 impressions by using 
the throw-off and 32 impressions inking the press by hand. 
In terms of an hour this record would be: 

Impressions missed. 


192 inking by hand. 
432 use of throw-off. 


Observation. 
1 hour. 
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From a press speed in this case of 1,800 the product was 
only 1,176 printed sheets. 

A change of feeders took place on this press with the 
same job, and the new feeder also ran the press at the same 
speed of 1,800 an hour. The results of fifteen minutes’ 
observation were as follows (in terms of one hour) : 
Impressions missed. 

60 inking by hand. 
72 shifting stock. 
52 lighting light. 
60 using throw-off. 
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Observation. 
1 hour. 



































The product in this case with the speed of 1,800 an hour was 
1,556. 

From these observations on the presses in action, we 
have the following causes for stopping the press or missing 
impressions during feeding: 


1. Inking by hand. 

Using throw-off. 

Changing stock. 

Cleaning sheet from rollers. 
Arranging string on grippers. 
6. Lighting light. 
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The next question we attempted to solve was what 
amount of time, or what number of impressions an hour, 
ought each of these items consume. If an exact rate for 
each item could be found correctly, we believed we could 
say definitely whether our product was efficient or not. 

The first item of inking by hand was somewhat of a 
surprise, for all the presses were equipped with automatic 
fountains, and in the instances noted these were not in use, 
although on the press. For runs in black ink of one thou- 
sand or more we determined to have the fountain set as 
part of the make-ready, and thereby eliminate this item 
from the feeding. Of the six causes for missing impres- 
sions, therefore, we eliminated the inking by hand entirely. 

In trying to get reliable data on the use of the throw-off 
in feeding we found that this item varied with each feeder 
and even the same feeder would have a different rate at 
different periods of the day. To reduce this item to a mini- 
mum we made the following provision for handling stock. 
When stock came to the department it was checked for 
squareness in cutting, exact quality called for, and divided 
into lifts. For convenience we used either 100 sheets or 
250 sheets, dependent on the thickness of the stock, for all 
lifts except those jobs involving special features. We found 
that if the ordinary feeder took on the feed-board a lift of 
100 sheets and was asked to feed them without using the 
throw-off, he could usually come pretty close to it. In this 
way instead of having an all day’s grind at many thousand 
sheets the feeder has before him only a matter of a hundred 
sheets at one time, and by putting his mind on that small 
number with the idea of feeding each sheet perfectly he 
can get along without using the throw-off. When we first 
tried this the question was at once asked by the feeder, 
“But suppose there are bum sheets in the stock, or suppose 
the gage-pins work loose, or the make-ready wears down, 
don’t you want me to stop?” In answer to this we arranged 
the make-ready operation so that it would include the neces- 
sary inspection absolutely to prevent these possibilities — 
an unusual method no doubt, but one which worked out with 
perfect satisfaction. The use of the throw-off can not be 
reduced to absolute zero except with unusual feeders, but it 
can be reduced to a negligible quantity by careful planning. 
In making any estimates of proper output for feeding we 
allow three per cent for use of throw-off and find that after 
practice the feeders can turn out the work on this basis 
without difficulty. 

The next item on the list of causes for delay in feeding 
is that of changing stock. Here the division of the stock 
into exact lifts before it came to the feeder helped solve the 
problem. It was necessary also to standardize the method 
of handling stock before exact data could be secured. Up 
to the time of the investigation printed stock had been laid 
out by the feeder, usually under the direction of the fore- 
man, on a variety of shelves and drying racks. Unprinted 
stock was piled up on a bench behind the presses wherever 
there happened to be room at the moment. The product 
from each press was not necessarily kept in one place, and 
we found that there was a good deal of confusion about the 
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placing and jogging of the printed sheets. We arranged a 
cabinet for each press which would hold tray-drying racks 
for the entire output for the day, also space for the un- 
printed stock for several jobs ahead. These cabinets also 
provided space for live forms for the press as well as smut 
sheets and make-ready material. 

The operation of handling stock with this new equip- 
ment became a simple matter of routine. The feeder had 
but one place from which to get his unprinted sheets, and 
the entire handling of the stock before it came to the cabinet 
and after it left was done by others. Since the operation 
was carefully checked, no hitch occurred. We found that 
the time necessary to handle a lift of stock after it was 
printed and get a new lift was about half a minute. Hence 
we set one-hundredth of an hour (thirty-six seconds) for 





“A SOPHISTICATED PUP.” 
Photograph by Rigdon, Dubuque, Iowa. 


the standard time for shifting a lift of stock. The size of 
the lift makes no difference. This gives opportunity to 
inspect the work and see that all is O. K. 

Item four on the list — cleaning sheet from rollers — is 
a preventable accident which care will eliminate, so no 
allowance is made for this item specifically, but it is included 
in the three-per-cent “leeway ” which we add to the exact 
data for use of throw-off on account of the human element 
in all hand operations. 

The item of arranging string on the grippers is purely 
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part of the make-ready, and this has nothing to do with 
feeding. If the make-ready is done according to standard, 
this necessity can not occur. 

The sixth item emphasizes the importance of making 
each man’s work definite and standard. A feeder is hired 
to feed the press and not to light lights. As soon as we 
decided to provide for every necessary operation we elimi- 
nated the necessity of having a feeder doing odd jobs 
around the shop and charging up his time to feeding. 


the stock. Such items as envelopes were unbanded and 
divided in the boxes by opening out the flap on each one 
hundredth envelope. Lifts on ordinary stock were sepa- 
rated by the cutter by using colored print and dividing the 
sheets before cutting. Make-ready, inking, etc., were thor- 
oughly standardized, but as that is quite separate from 
feeding, we omit here description of how it was done. 

From experience we found that three per cent was a 
fair allowance for the personal element in feeding. 

















Competing with the Army Mule. 


Photograph by Rigdon, Dubuque, Iowa. 


To ascertain, then, the proper product per hour for a 
given job, we found the following particulars necessary: 


1. Speed of press. 

2. Number of sheets to lift. 

3. Standard conditions of make-ready, inking, handling stock, ete. 
4. ‘* Leeway ” allowed for human element, including use of throw-off. 


In determining the first item — speed of press for a given 
job — we established a standard range of four speeds — 
namely, 900, 1,200, 1,500 and 1,800 impressions an hour. 
This necessitated readjusting the motors to give these 
speeds accurately. By testing various jobs at these speeds 
we secured samples from actual experience of jobs suitable 
to run at each speed. A new job could be referred to this 
list of jobs and the best running speed with little difficulty 
be determined. In making these determinations the work 
of a good feeder was used as a basis. There is a psycholog- 
ical advantage in having a narrow range of speeds, for the 
feeders soon get used to the “ swing” or rhythm of these 
four speeds and can do much more accurate work than they 
could when speeds varied hopelessly on each job. 

The number of sheets to a lift was taken, as before 
stated, at 100 or 250, according to the thickness of the stock. 
But few jobs require smaller lifts and even where more 
could be taken it is not advised. 

Standard conditions we found were a very necessary 
element in predetermining the proper product, for unless 
these conditions could be maintained all calculations were 
of no service. Especially important was the supervision of 


Speed tables were prepared from the above data for each 
of the four speeds for both 100 and 250 sheet lifts (eight 
tables in all), showing the time necessary for a product of 
from one to ten thousand. These tables also show the prod- 
uct per hour by referring to the time-column and then 
noting the product in the first column. For example, the 
table for output for a speed of 1,800 an hour in lifts of 100 
sheets started as follows: 








| Handling 








| Net Run- No. : " | Stand 
Run. ning Time. | Lifts. Time Stock. Leeway | Time. 
emma: 7 — a = — | 
| 
Hrs. Hrs. Hrs. | Hrs. | Hrs. 
1000 56 10 01 10 | 02 .68 
2000 S| 
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In these tables time is, for convenience, expressed in tenths 
and hundredths of the hour. 

With the knowledge of the requirements of the job as 
learned from the job-ticket, and the speed-tables, we found 
it perfectly feasible to set the exact time a job ought to 
take to feed perfectly. Work-tickets giving these details 
were given each feeder before starting to feed a job, and if 
he did the work within ten per cent of the standards there 
specified, he received in addition to his regular wages a 
bonus on the day’s work. The foreman was able to demon- 
strate to any feeder at any time that the tasks thus set 
were easily done if the feeder attended strictly to business, 
and the increase in production was something like fifty per 
cent over former records. 
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is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 


processes to an exact science. 


Slurring on Page Edges on Country Newspapers. 

(1373) Frequently we have letters from publishers of 
country papers asking how to remedy slurring on page 
edges. In sifting the matter down to causes we find that 
very often the cylinder is overpacked to meet a contingency 
that arises from having the cylinder-bearers out of contact 
with the bed-bearers. Note the following letter: “I am 
enclosing a copy of our paper, which is printed on an old- 
style drum-cylinder press, and which you will see is badly 
blurred along the outside edge on one side and also on the 
inside edge of the front page. We are printing this five- 
column quarto on a six-column quarto press and use a tym- 
pan consisting of a felt blanket next to the cylinder, with 
six sheets of news print following and covered with a draw- 
sheet of muslin. I do not know what could cause this blur 
unless it is the mechanism beneath the press-bed, it being 
my opinion that this has worked loose. Will you kindly 
inform us what causes this trouble? ” 

Answer.— From the appearance of the page edges we 
do not believe the trouble is in the bed mechanism but rather 
in the weak contact between the cylinder-bearers and the 
bearers of the bed. You should lower your cylinder a trifle 
harder on the bearers. You may verify our diagnosis by 
testing in the following way: cut two strips of print paper 
one inch wide and lay one on each bed-bearer. When there 
is a form on, turn the cylinder so it is taking impression on 
two pages and not in the white space between pages. When 
in this position, draw the strips and note if they are free. If 
they are free to draw out, the cylinder should be lowered. 
It may be that you will have to remove several sheets of 
tympan following this operation. The amount of tympan 
carried should not exceed the circumference of the cylinder- 
bearers more than about four sheets of print. Lay a 
straight-edge column-rule over the tympan and allow the 
end to extend over the bearers and note the result. Keep 
the bearers free from machine-oil. 

[A week later we received the following letter from the 
publisher: ‘“ We have applied the remedy which you gave 
us for our press, and are pleased to state that it proved to 
be exactly what it needed. I found that the cylinder had 
to be lowered the thickness of three sheets of news stock 
and that I had to take the same amount out of my tympan, 
and now the result is as good as could be expected from a 
press of this style. Thanking you very much for the serv- 
ice which you have given us, which, by the way, is a great 
thing for the country print-shop, etc.” 





The following letter was received, accompanied by a 
paper having a slur on the edges quite similar to the one 
referred to in the first letter: “I am sending you a copy 


of my paper and ask for a solution of the following diffi- 
On pages 1, 2, 3 and 4 there is considerable slur on 
I have tried everything that I know of to 


culty: 
the outer edge. 





remedy such trouble, but with only partial success. When 
I took charge of the plant a short time ago this trouble was 
more pronounced than now, and the man in charge told me 
that the press had always given the same trouble. I have 
tested the bearers and found them absolutely correct and 
have given the cylinder a thorough overhauling — took off 
the rubber blanket and packed it with pressboard, print 
paper and bullskin, with only a partial relief. The forms 
on which this slur occurs show the same effect whether 
running slow or at high speed. I run small forms — briefs, 
book headings, sale bills, ete., or any job smaller than our 




















What Are They Laughing At? Look at the Next Page. 
Photograph by Louis G. Rigdon, Dubuque, Iowa. 


four-page run of the paper without this trouble. The regis- 
ter of the press on such work is absolute. So much has 
been given in your department concerning similar trouble 
that I have hesitated to ask for help, but must admit that 
this seems beyond me, and will appreciate your advice.” 
Answer.— The first step toward determination of the 
cause of the foregoing trouble will be similar to that given 
following the first letter. Lay strips of thin paper on bed- 
bearers and when the cylinder is under stress of impression 
draw on the strips and note if they are free. They should 
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not be. If it happens that they are, turn the cylinder until 
it is off of the impression and then bring the cylinder down 
a trifle on both sides. Remove two sheets of print from the 
tympan, and test with strips again. Continue operation 
until the strips are held by pressure from the cylinder- 
bearers. Make a note of the exact amount of tympan car- 
ried, so that in the future it will be necessary only to refer 
to your record to know how much packing is carried. Keep 
the cylinder and bed bearers free from oil at all times. 


Printing of Felt Pennants. 


(1375) <A California printer writes: “I would like to 
know just what course to pursue to accomplish the best 
results in printing on felt —that is, pennants similar to 
those used by schools. Only recently I had a customer of 
the shop call for printed felt badges, but, perhaps luckily 
for the shop, the order was changed to ribbon. Would also 
ask a little information as to the best course for a small 
shop to properly use gold bronze. At present we are using 


smooth papers and coarser bronze for rough stocks. Gold 
ink will answer for certain grades of work and should be 
used with hard rollers only. It is advisable to use artificial 
heat to keep the ink in the best working state, heating the 
platen or form slightly. A second impression on gold 
bronze without the rollers will no doubt increase the luster 
of the work, but it is doubtful whether the increased cost of 
production will warrant the time spent on it. 


Adjacent Colors Running Together. 


(1876) Submits a half-tone tint-plate, printed in bands 
of colors at one impression. As might have been antici- 
pated, the various colors ran together, causing combination 
more or less pleasing. The printer evidently desires to pre- 
vent the colors blending, and writes as follows: “ We are 
enclosing you sample of some work we are doing. This is 
done all right, of course, but to do it practically we would 
like to ask you if there isn’t some solution that is used in 
the ink to keep it from spreading? ” 




















This! If You Don’t Understand, Go Back One Page. 
Photograph by Louis G. Rigdon, Photographer, Dubuque, Iowa. 


a gold size, after which we dust with bronze powder, and, 
if practical, again run through the press without rollers, 
after which we use a camel’s-hair duster, the brush being 
used after a few hours’ duration, but some printers claim 
good effect direct from the gold ink as put out by reliable 
ink manufacturers.” 

Answer.— The printing of felt badges or banners does 
not require any special skill. The principal feature of the 
work is to impart to the felt an ink that carries consid- 
erable pigment, such as a heavy job ink. This can be done 
with an ordinary press with full inking capacity. The form 
should not be of type, unless brass type is used. Electros 
or zine plates or even a home-made woodcut will answer 
where a simple design is wanted. In zincs, deep etching 
and routing are necessary, owing to the yielding nature of 
the material and the necessity for carrying a large amount 
of ink. The make-ready is of the simplest form —a few 
tympan-sheets and an oiled draw-sheet. In the better class 
of gold-printing bronze should be used — fine bronze for 


Answer.— If you desire to run the colors without the 
edges mixing you can do so by cutting the form rollers and 
leaving a fine line of about two or three points in width 
unprinted. You would have to prevent all lateral motion in 
the: form rollers and iron vibrators and depend upon the 
breaking up of the ink by using riders on the iron vibrators, 
which of course are not to have sidewise motion. Without 
a barrier of this sort for the ink you will not be able to 
prevent it spreading, owing to physical difficulties. The 
nature of the ink and the necessity of close contact between 
the parts that distribute and transfer it make it quite 
impossible otherwise to prevent spreading. The mixing of 
turpentine in one color and ammonia in the adjacent colors 
will tend to keep them from running together, as these 
liquids are opposing mediums. However, there still will be 
a tendency of the stronger color to prevail where the two 
have contact. Frequent washing of the rollers will keep the 
bands of colors at a fairly uniform width when other means 
fail. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Books About Proofreading. 

A. L., New York, asks: “ What are the best books you 
know from which to learn proofreading? ” 

Answer.— The only possible truthful answer to this is 
a disappointing one. It is simply, None. Something more 
must be said, however. It is not because there are no books 
that the answer is so simple. One reason for it is that proof- 
reading can not be learned or taught from books, because 
the acquisition of ability is too subjective. Efficiency can 
be secured only through experience in the printing-office, 
and almost solely by those who learn to work with type, 
from the very beginning through all possible steps. Prac- 
tical proofreading demands intimate knowledge of type- 
work. Very few persons ever become first-class proofread- 
ers without first being first-class type-workers, though some 
have done it. Even the few who succeed are almost always 
people who make it their business to inquire into the techni- 
calities almost to the extent of learning the typesetting 
trade all but actual handling of type. 

Another reason for the curt answer may be found in the 
fact that always the question asked contemplates a treatise 
on language rather than one on proofreading. Proofread- 
ing, of any kind higher than that which consists in mere 
imitation, demands the exercise of a high degree of intel- 
lectuality combined with quick perception and quick and 
accurate utilization of knowledge. Experience in type- 
work can hardly fail to impart the necessary technicalities 
of proofreading, as they must be understood in order to 
make corrections in the type. General education is what is 
needed beyond the technical phase of the work, and of this 
the proofreader can not have too much. Absolutely no kind 
of real knowledge can be had that may not be useful to the 
proofreader. The most profound education does not in itself 
enable any one to do good proofreading. College graduates 
almost unnumbered have undertaken it and failed, because 
of lack of natural or trained aptitude. 

Books are needed for the training of proofreaders, but 
it is very doubtful whether one has been or ever will be 
written as a treatise on proofreading that will answer the 
purpose in full. All those known to the writer consist 
mostly of essays on various details of language. Special 
knowledge of language is necessary, as of matters like syl- 
labication, capitalizing, etc., that are comparatively unim- 
portant in general; but these matters really belong to the 
study of grammar. Proofreaders should have special train- 
ing in language, but will never get adequate training from 
special books on proofreading. 


Disastrous Misinformation. 

The following, offered as a warning, is from a letter 
written to Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York: “I 
wonder if there is any power in the land to restore and pre- 
serve the proper pronunciation of the word parquette, 





which describes the front lower-floor section of a theater. 
Go to any place of amusement, and the treasurer will call it 
parkay. This even applies to all the exquisites in the box- 
offices of Broadway, where the Funk & Wagnalls dictionary 
ought to be respected. I suppose the origin of the blunder 
occurred through the habit of cutting off the last two letters 
of French words to make them English. I will allow this to 
be consistent, but spell the word parquet and in English it 
still spells the sound parket. Some learned goose will draw 
your attention to the word boquet and argue that the same 
is pronounced bokay. This is not a comparative example, 
since the word boquet is spelled that way in French, hence 
sounded bokay.” 

Now, this is good for its announced function of warning 
whether it was written seriously or not. It seems just pos- 
sible that the writer was joking, and we may hope, for his 
own sake, that he was. As expressed, it teems with assump- 
tion of knowledge while stating as fact some of the crassest 
possible ignorance. 

It is true that the Standard Dictionary pronounces the 
first word mentioned with the last letter sounded, parket, 
not parkay, and so does the Century, and so do some other 
dictionaries, including the Oxford English Dictionary. 
Whatever may have influenced the makers of these dictiona- 
ries to decide that the word is better pronounced parket, 
their reason could not be based on the spelling parquette, 
because the French word was never properly so spelled. 
The French word is parquet, pronounced parkay. There 
is no more reason for sounding the last syllable as ket 
than for speaking the termination of depot like the English 
word pot. 

It is natural for one so grossly wrong about one word to 
be equally wrong about another. Strangely human he shows 
himself in calling those who are better informed “ learned 
geese.” No great learning is necessary for one to know 
that there is no such word as boquet and no correctness in 
saying bokay, but that the spelling is bouquet and the 
sound bookay. No better comparative example is possible. 

The lesson here should be easily perceived, but may be a 
a little more forcible if stated. Not only proofreaders, but 
people generally, are liable to this kind of error; but proof- 
readers have special need of guarding against it. Be very 
careful not to assume that you know anything until you 
know that you know it. 


Use of Hyphen in Compounds. 


A common assertion is that usage has for a considerable 
time favored omission of the hyphen as far as possible. 
Those who make this assertion undoubtedly are telling the 
truth as far as they know it, but a large and important 
part of the truth is ignored in the telling. Much depends 
on what print is chosen in ascertaining usage. Newspa- 
pers generally pay little attention to this matter anyway, 
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and, as anything like consistent use of hyphens must involve 
some carefulness and deliberation, probably the bulk of 
newspaper-printing would support the assertion of omis- 
sion. Our best books are different, and they tell another 
story. We wish here, however, merely to emphasize the 
value of the whole truth as compared with part truth. The 
simplest form of the whole truth is that practice varies 
greatly, always did vary, and probably always will vary. 
That usage has for a considerable time favored one kind of 
practice seems to imply that in a time preceding the con- 
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abridged, were given without hyphens, and the strongest 
reason given for continuing the disuse of hyphens, in oppo- 
sition to this writer’s suggestion of their restoration, was 
aversion to change of policy. That was a strange objection 
from those who had made such a violent change before, 
after having been for many years the foremost influence in 
the country in teaching the use of hyphens. None of these 
personal considerations is of any account. What is needed 
by those interested is a fair idea of right practice, espe- 
cially that of the best writers and printers. What is done 
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trary had been true. Many people, in fact, say that prac- 
tice has differed in this respect at different periods. Noth- 
ing of this kind can ever be proved absolutely, and it is at 
least doubtful whether there ever has been a general differ- 
ence as between any two periods. I believe very strongly 
that any selections from literature would show just one 
fact, that in any and every period, no matter how chosen, 
the only conclusion that can be proved is that practice in 
general is confused. Some people like the use of hyphens 
and some do not. And it has always been so. One diction- 
ary has been published, and one only, that has shown a 
certain class of terms without hyphens. That dictionary 
is the Webster’s International. This statement counts as 
one the edition published in 1890 and its successor, the New 
International, published in 1910, although the latest is truly 
a new work. In the International many thousands of words 
given with hyphens in its predecessor, Webster’s Un- 


in any large selection of the best books of the present time 
(or of any time), say any hundred or any fifty, would prove 
that the assertion we criticize as to usage is not based on a 
knowledge of all the facts. A list of forms as found in any 
such selection of books would prove that the Standard Dic- 
tionary much more truly records usage than the New Inter- 
national Dictionary does. 





FOR PROMOTION OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


December 5 will witness the opening of the sixth annual 
convention of the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education at the Hotel Walton, Philadelphia. 
An interesting program has been arranged for the three- 
day session. The headquarters of the society are at 105 
East Twenty-second street, New York city, and C. A. 
Prosser is the secretary in charge. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
QUERIES BY PROOFREADERS. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Zz O proofreader can ever be sure of doing his 

iG whole duty conscientiously without occa- 
sionally making a query, except when 
reading something that must be literally 
reproduced even to the extent of preserv- 
ing known errors. Occasion and oppor- 
tunity for querying vary greatly; and in 
such fashion that anything worth saying 
on the subject must be understood to apply especially to 
particular work. On a newspaper, for instance, the work 
must usually be done quickly, without taking time to submit 
queries to editors on proofs, though a proofreader may per- 
sonally ask an editor something if he does not do so often 
enough to be annoying. 

It is practically impossible for one person to tell another 
just when that other should make queries on proofs he 
reads. He must decide for himself each time. But it is not 
impossible to express some ideas that may be helpful, even 
though some of the ideas may not be unfamiliar to most of 
us. In fact, some things need saying that are as old as the 
trade itself, but never too old for repetition, lest we forget. 

No employer is willing to have an employee waste work- 
ing-time. A proofreader does waste time if he stops on 
every sentence to study whether he can or can not suggest 
some improvement. We shall note a few specific instances 
later. Suggestion of improvement may be made, sometimes 
liberally, without wasting time. To a really first-class 
proofreader no explanation of how this may be is necessary, 
but it is well to explain for those who are not yet, but 
intend at some time to be, first-class. Some men are much 
quicker than others in perceiving a need for correction, and 
also in deciding how to correct or improve, and a few of 
them can make valuable queries without taking any appre- 
ciable time for it. 

Some experiences might lead to the thought that the 
remark above about employers and wasting time is too 
sweeping. A few employers expect their proofreaders to 
make many queries, but of course they must think that time 
so used is not wasted. A man recently went to work in a 
place he thought very promising, but found that “ all was 
not gold that glittered.” An exasperating phase of the 
work was a demand that he should question matters of 
typographic style very often when he knew that correction 
was necessary and only one way of correcting was possible. 
He was annoyed about these little things so much that he 
could perceive appreciable added liability to failure in find- 
ing the errors he was expected to correct. Those employ- 
ers failed to know either their own or their employees’ 
interest. All one can do in such a ease is to submit to the 
demand, but steel himself against undue haste, and finally, 
if he can not “ make good,” seek employment elsewhere. 

Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne, in “ Correct Composition,” 
makes some noteworthy remarks on proofreading, from 
which we quote: ‘“ When the reader meets with an unmis- 
takable fault made by the writer through lapse of memory 
or by negligence, he should correct it. He does so, however, 
at some peril. He must know and not suspect it to be an 
error, and must be prepared to defend his correction, not 
by his own belief, but by unquestionable authority. When- 
ever he feels obliged to query a change in. spelling or in 
statement, he must note this change on the author’s proof. 
In every writing of importance the reader should query 
faulty construction, bad metaphor, inconsistent statement, 
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the misuse of a word, and other errors of similar charac- 


ter.” “ While it is desirable to have accurate workman- 
ship, the reader should not forget that it is his first duty 
to correct, and not to edit. He must not spend unnecessary 
time in consulting reference-books to make up the deficien- 
cies of a careless writer. Nor should he annoy the author 
with any emendations that savor of pedantic nicety.” 

Few proofreaders actually know and observe the limita- 
tions prescribed in those words, “ He must know and not 
suspect it to be an error.” Many of them, like many other 
persons, think they know when they really do not know. 
It is an almost universal failing. Proofreaders should study 
especially to distinguish between actual positive knowledge 
and superficial and possibly disputable knowledge. An 
instance of common misunderstanding is objection to the 
words above and below as meaning preceding and following 
in the same writing or print. The writer had recently, for 
final editorial consideration, two pages on which were ref- 
erences reading “see above” and “see below,” the first 
place referred to being on a preceding page and the second 
on a following one. The proofreader had queried both ref- 
erences, evidently thinking that the first could not be right 
unless it meant higher up in the same column, and the’ 
second must be wrong for anything else than lower in the 
same column. Now there was no harm in his making these 
queries, since all that was necessary was to answer them 
negatively. The writer has known of proofreaders actually 
changing such references, and they did what they had no 
right to do. A real evil resulted in the case mentioned, how- 
ever, in the fact that the reader had left undone on the 
same proofs what he was especially employed to do. His 
whole duty was distinctly understood to be the correction 
of errors, and there were absolute errors that he had not 
corrected. 

Another proofreader on the same work, who is really a 
good workman, seldom missing real errors, has a handicap 
in his propensity for asking questions. Naturally, many of 
his questions are too meticulous for any earthly good. For 
instance, he found it said of a certain fly, “ whose larve 
devour leaves,” and more than a thousand words below, of 
another, “ whose larva eats twigs.” He underscored these 
two expressions, drew a line from the first to the second, 
and queried in the margin, “ Make uniform?” All this 
could not be done in an instant, but of course used time in 
which he might have done something useful. There was no 
oceasion for the strenuous uniformity for which he strove. 

This man read a page containing two pictures each hav- 
ing the numbers 1 and 2 on it, and the two sets of figures 
differed slightly. Again he drew a connecting line from one 
corner of the page down and across to another, and asked 
for uniformity. This is a kind of urgency in the line of 
uniformity that no one could ever expect or demand. Such 
differences will never bother any one, and it is unnecessary 
for any proofreader to notice them. 

Whether it ever pays for a proofreader to hunt out all 
possible occasions and ask questions about them may be 
somewhat uncertain. It is sure that the need for them 
varies. No one person can tell another just how many and 
what things he should query. But there is no doubt that 
some proofreaders query too much, and some others do not 
query enough. 


A LONG DRINK. 


The coroner also signed a death certificate yesterday in 
the case of Harry Wilkerson, who committed suicide Sat- 
urday afternoon by drinking Custer street.— Los Angeles 
Paper. 
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The Cost System in the Front Office. 


There are numbers of plants having a cost system in use 
where it is looked upon as something of great value in the 
workrooms and a big money-maker in preventing the loss 
of productive time or any other item being charged to the 
job; but in these plants the idea that the cost system is 
just as much a check-up on the office and just as valuable 
there as in the workshop has not penetrated as it should. 

The first result of a cost system is to bring to notice 
the leaks in the workshop and cause an attempt to stop 
them; and it is not until the system is working easily and 
the cost per hour has been accepted by the manager or pro- 
prietor as an incontrovertible fact that he looks around to 
see whether there may not be some way to use less hours, 
or some less costly hours, or some costly hours that save a 
greater proportion of shop hours. 

Then it is that he begins to realize that the system must 
commence its work in the office and that the brains there 
must be used to save the muscle and power in the work- 
rooms. Then it is that some one sees that composition 
might be reduced in amount — that is, in number of hours 
— by a little change in arrangement of the composing-room 
that will bring things used together nearer to the man using 
them, and move the proof press up to the live stone and gal- 
ley racks and all nearer the compositor, who must pull the 
proofs. Then it is that some one realizes that it is poor 
policy to buy single fonts of popular type-faces, when it is 
very probable that almost every day two men will want to 
set lines out of that size and face at the same time, and 
that ten dollars spent for leads and slugs will pay a hun- 
dred per cent a month in dividends. 

About the time the cost system begins to show results in 
figures the real live printer begins to see that the figures 
are about the least important thing in the cost system, and 
that the real thing is the system that gives the figures. The 
habit of accuracy that it forces upon all employees and the 
employer is what makes the cost system valuable. The 
cost was there before the system came. The jobs cost as 
much or more to produce, but the production was not sys- 
tematically recorded. It was not regarded as important. 
Now, with the system the necessity for accuracy is forced 
upon every one and in a short time it becomes a fixed habit. 
Then the real value of the system develops. The habit 
formed of looking for detail and accuracy, the study of the 
returns on each job become second nature to the manager 
or proprietor and he is constantly looking for places to 
improve and comparing results with past performances. 

After the workroom has been toned up and brought to a 
reasonable efficiency the defects in the office become more 
apparent. The errors in performance are traced to imper- 
fections in the instructions given on the “ instruction ” 
sheet. or to the giving of oral instead of written instruc- 
tions and possible insufficiency of detail in those instruc- 
tions. Here is where the office comes in contact with the 
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workroom and gets its first lesson in efficiency through the 
cost system. Perhaps the tracing of some error through 
imperfect instruction sheets leads to the fact that the sales- 
man failed to give the order clerk correct or detailed infor- 
mation as to the desires of the customer, or he may even 
have failed to get them from him. Then another man has 
been checked up in the office and brought closer to the line 
by the system. 

Now, if the cost system will do this—and it has in 
numerous cases — why not let your cost system begin its 
work in the office, and standardize your method of giving 
instructions to the workrooms and of making estimates? 
It will give the same results in the office that it will in the 
shops, and we shall hear less about the cost of extra clerical 
work to keep up the cost system when we see the office care- 
fully examining each job as it is received and comparing it 
with the estimate and making out the job instructions so as 
to convey to the foreman and workman the idea the sales- 
man had in mind and the method the estimator thought the 
best to work it out. 

Naturally, the plant doing this will have a practical 
printer as estimator and a layout man in the office who will 
see that the work is laid out and designed to fit the facili- 
ties of the plant in such a manner as to make the work as 
easy as possible for the workman, and these two will work 
hand in hand to the end that the estimate will fit the facili- 
ties of the plant, and the layout show how best to apply 
those facilities. Work done in such a plant will probably 
have a high hour cost, as facilities cost money and such 
management will not long work without them, but the num- 
ber of these higher-priced hours will be sufficiently less to 
make the price of the job less than under the old haphazard 
cut-and-try methods of working, when compositors were 
allowed to set try lines and pressmen mix inks in any old 
way they chose. 

These rambling notes disclose the idea that will control 
the printing-office of the near future, when the cost system 
and standardization of method shall have attained their full 
growth; when the system will meet the customer at the 
door when he comes for the estimate and continue with the 
job until its final delivery, when he will receive a systematic 
bill in conformity with the estimate and with extra charges 
for all the changes and alterations he has made. 

Then will the printer receive from the business world 
the respect that is shown other businesses where system and 
standardization reign supreme, and where every item of 
cost is included in the manufacturing accounts before the 
selling cost and profit are added —the latter with good 
measure. 

Start to-day and get the cost system working in the 
office, and bring all your expense items to a standard and 
charge them to some definite job or department wherever 
possible. Remember that making estimates costs money, 
and see that a definite sum is added to each estimate made 
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to cover its costs. You can soon learn how much, if you 
will keep records of the time and the number of estimates 
you make that win and the amount of money they represent. 
Then, make it a practice to keep time of the hours spent in 
fixing up copy and laying out the job, and see that it gets 
on the job record of cost and is charged for in the final 
settling up, for if you do not you will only be robbing your- 
self by taking office time to save workroom time and pre- 
senting the savings to your customers. 

Do all the figuring and planning in the office, but keep 
time on it, just as surely as you would if it were done in 
the workroom, and charge it at the right price, even if it is 
necessary to make a special department record of estima- 
ting and planning, and carry it out in your final record 
sheet of cost of production. It will pay in the end. 

This may be a new thought to some —the idea of keep- 
ing time in the office — but it is bound to come; it has come 
in the big mail-order houses, where they can tell you the 
cost in hundredths of a cent of answering an inquiry and 
securing an order, and it must come to the printer sooner 
or later — most probably sooner than many of our readers 
expect. Then why not be among the pioneers of those who 
will start it and get the benefits before the others fully 
realize what you are doing? 

Apply the cost system in the office and the results will 
be as startling as they have been in applying it to the work- 
shops. The office has been looked upon as a place where you 
could not make money; but that is wrong. You can both 
make and save money by applying the cost system to the 
office. 

What Is Cost? 


This is a question that is prominent in all business 
circles at the present time, for the printer is not the only 
one who has run against the adamantine wall of solid facts 
regarding his financial condition. 

In answering this proposition a little thought will show 
that the facts and figures that prove our costs may be logic- 
ally divided into three classes and our costs thus bunched 
or compiled into three items: 


The cost of ownership, 

The cost of running, 

The cost of labor. 

To which some would add a fourth classification — the cost 
of selling. But for the smaller houses this is better included 
in the cost of management or running. 

The cost of ownership is the fixed irreducible cost of 
holding the plant whether active or idle, and does not 
change with the amount of business transacted or goods 
manufactured. It includes such items as: 


Interest on investment in plant, 

Insurance on plant, 

Taxes on buildings, 

Rent, if the building is not owned, and 

Depreciation. 

Any expenses for care of plant not in use. 

These costs go on whether the plant is used or not, and are 
not reducible by any tricks of bookkeeping or management. 

The cost of running covers the power, heat, light, 
repairs, oil, waste, rollers, and other sundry expenses that 
are chargeable against the various departments of the plant 
when in active use in addition to those noted above under 
ownership cost. 

These costs are amenable to reduction by good manage- 
ment and careful handling and will vary also according to 
the proportion of times the plant is kept running. 

The labor cost is the actual wages paid for all the labor 
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employed, whether productive or nonproductive, and is rep- 
resented by the total of the pay-roll. 

The labor cost is subject to variation — according as the 
management of the plant is good or otherwise and also 
according to the time the plant is kept running. 

The cost of supervision, management, foremanship, or 
whatever you wish to designate it, is part of the labor cost, 
as without labor you would not need supervision. This 
includes the office force. 

The cost of advertising and selling the product is for 
convenience and simplification of most of the cost systems 
in use treated as part of the office or supervisory cost; but 
there is good reason for separating it in the calculation 
and viewing it as a separate item, even though eventually 
distributed over the departments with the other overhead 
or general costs. 

To commence with the item of interest on investment. 
This is divided into two parts — interest on the amount 
invested in the plant (machinery, type, stock, supplies) and 
the amount invested in bills receivable and balance in bank. 
This can be easily ascertained from the books, and forms 
the first item of real cost and should be distributed over the 
departments according to the investment in each. And in 
figuring up this investment do not take a much depreciated 
book value, but have an appraiser make a valuation for 
that purpose, or take present invoice value. The division by 
departments naturally brings to the office the office fixtures 
and the working capital, as it should. This interest has 
usually been taken by the cost expert at six per cent, but 
should be taken at the legal rate in your State, as that is 
what you are paying if you have any borrowed capital. 

Then comes insurance on the plant, which will be at the 
best rate you can get from the insurance companies, and 
will naturally divide among departments on the same ratio 
as the interest — the value of each department. 

Then you will have taxes—an item you can not con- 
trol. This also is divided according to valuation of plants 
in each department. All States do not tax a manufactur- 
ing plant, so this item will only occur in those that do. 

A very important item is the next — depreciation — 
and most printers do not charge enough for it, and conse- 
quently find themselves, at the end of a few years, with a 
worn-out plant and not enough money to replace it. This 
is also divided according to plant’s valuation; but the 
amount should be set aside in a separate fund to be used 
only to pay for renewals after crediting the fund with the 
price received for the old machine. It should never be used 
as ordinary business capital, nor for repairs, and when 
used for any other purpose should be borrowed and inter- 
est paid to the fund just as if the money was obtained 
outside. 

The next item of rent is a very much misunderstood one, 
many printers who own their buildings failing to charge 
the business with the same rent they would ask an outsider 
for the same space. This is all wrong. You must pay 
taxes, repairs and interest, and are entitled to a profit on 
the money invested in real estate. 

The item of rental should be divided through the depart- 
ments according to the actual floor-space occupied by each 
department and not the theoretical amount you think it 
should have. 

So much for ownership expense or cost. It goes on for- 
ever, like the brook, and whether you are using the plant 
or not. 

Wher you start to run the plant, the first expense you 
add is light, heat and power, and these will vary according 
to actual use in each department — power being distributed 
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by actual use; heat being sometimes included in the rent, 
but if not should be divided according to floor-space used by 
each department. This also is usually a fixed expense. The 
other costs of running are the purchases for department use 
which are directly chargeable to the department in which 
they are used. 

The labor cost is chargeable directly to the department 
in which it is used and is easily placed; but it will not bear 
a direct ratio to production, as many plants must hold a 
large proportion of their hands during idle time. In this 
cost may be included the foremen of departments, and a 
portion of the superintendents’ or proprietors’ salary. 

This divides to the department all expenses except 
advertising, selling, and office expenses, which should be 
prorated according to the proportion the total of the above 
items for each department bears to the whole. 

All these items are included in your costs, no matter 
how small or how large your plant is, and until you know 
just what each of them amounts to you can not know what 
the total of all of them is, and what the true cost of your 
product is. 

It is quite probable that when you first learn your true 
cost you will hardly be able to believe it is correct, and will 
hunt for flaws in your cost system or errors in the records. 
This will do you good, as it will make you more familiar 
with the basic factors of cost — 

The cost of ownership, 

The cost of use or running, 

The cost of the labor, 

The allowance for profit. 

You can not omit any of them and survive in the struggle 
for business supremacy, and you should pay especial atten- 
tion to the primary cost of ownership, for when this factor 
is too large it shows an overequipped or ill-balanced plant 
and a state of affairs that needs immediate attention. This 
is the condition that has led many foolish printers in days 
gone by, and not a few at the present time, to trifle with 
that seductive lure to destruction — “ the filler.” And it is 
the omission of some of the charges or costs comprising this 
ownership cost that has swallowed up the illusory profits 
that were supposed to be in the busy seasons when the man 
in charge of the workshop felt as if he was working a gold 
mine. 

Just stop a few minutes and think what it means to 
omit interest on your capital and see what it amounts to. 
The ordinary printing plant will do a business of about 
twice the invested capital or possibly two and one-half times 
with extra good management and all costs taken care of. 
Now suppose we take a $20,000 plant — that is, a plant 
with, say, $15,000 equipment and $5,000 of working capital. 
At six per cent, the interest charge will be $1,200 a year, 
and the depreciation, at the lowest safe figure, $1,500. 
Here is a charge of $2,700 against a business of from 
$40,000 to $50,000, or 5.4 per cent on the larger amount and 
634 per cent on the smaller. This is part of the cost and 
should carry a share of the profit, so that the omission of 
these two items would mean almost all of the profit if it 
were figured at ten per cent on the selling price, and a big 
share of it if figured as twenty per cent of the selling price. 

The same illustration is just as applicable to any other 
item of ownership cost left out, but this particular one 
admits of easy demonstration. 

Yet we have heard otherwise intelligent printers declare 
that interest on capital was an unjust charge to the cus- 
tomer — and that in these enlightened days of cost educa- 


tion. 
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The Inventory and the Cost System. 

One of the mistakes made by many printers who are 
really anxious to know the true cost of their product is in 
the very beginning of the installation of the cost system. 

All cost systems recognize as one of the important fac- 
tors of the system the various charges on the capital 
invested, such as interest and depreciation, and these vary 
according to the investment; therefore it is absolutely 
necessary for the first step in cost-keeping, or rather cost- 
finding, that a correct inventory of the plant should be made 
and recorded. 

By a correct inventory, we do not mean an appraisal of 
present value as made for insurance protection by an 
appraisal company, but an absolutely complete list of every 
item in the plant properly classified and departmentized 
and priced at the invoice price or the price at which it could 
be bought new to-day. That is just what we mean — the 
price it would cost new to-day. 

Why? Because it originally cost that and you have 
allowed it to go on without laying aside the proper amount 
of depreciation to replace it when worn out. Of course, 
such an inventory would not be accepted at its face value 
by an insurance adjuster; but it would be taken as a basis 
from which to deduct depreciation and you would be sure to 
get a larger sum than if you offered a depreciated inventory 
value as a basis. 

Again, it has been enunciated by the American Printers’ 
Cost Congress at its several annual gatherings that ten 
per cent of the original cost is the proper annual deprecia- 
tion on machinery, and other percentages on original cost 
on other items of the printers’ equipment. Therefore, the 
inventory at original cost is the only one that will give the 
necessary data. 

Now as to the manner of making and keeping this inven- 
tory. You can write it in a book and rewrite it every time 
you make changes or soon have it all confused with addi- 
tions and crossings out; or you can write it on loose-leaf 
sheets and only have to rewrite separate sheets occasion- 
ally; or, best of all, you can make it on index cards and 
not have any rewriting to do, as it then becomes a perpetual 
inventory, and any additions or erasures can be made to 
any item without disturbing the rest of the inventory. 

The manner of doing this is to provide a supply of 
3 by 5 index cards printed with the form as shown in Fig. 1, 
and use a separate card for each font of type, border, or 
rule, a separate card for each press or machine, or piece of 
furniture. Items of small value, of which there are a num- 
ber practically alike, such as composing-sticks, or mallets, 
or planers, can be grouped and one card used for each 
group. Likewise cabinets or stands uniform in size and 
value can be grouped; but as it is only necessary to write 
the item once, as little grouping should be done as possible. 

After a complete list is made out and priced it should be 
divided into departments according as the items listed are 
used in the several departments. This is facilitated by 
having the cards for each department of a different color. 
The cards in each department should be arranged alpha- 
betically to facilitate easy reference. 

Having your cards arranged in departments and 
grouped in the department, a summary of each department 
should be made and transferred to a 5 by 8 card (Fig. 2), 
using one card for each department. 

On this department card deductions can be made to give 
you a depreciated book value, but it is not advisable, as after 
a few deductions it will run below what you will want to 
claim as real value in case of fire loss. 

This inventory is to be kept up to date by regular 
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monthly additions of all purchases and deductions of all 
articles sold or junked. In fact, the easiest way is to see 
that all bills are regularly checked to the inventory when 
entered on the books. If this is done you have an actual 
up-to-the-minute perpetual inventory with the minimum of 
clerical labor, and in making up your cost sheets all you 
have to do is to carry the totals of each department to the 
proper column on the sheet and the proper percentages to 
the interest, insurance, and depreciation columns. 
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If this was thoroughly understood there would be less using 
of the replacement fund for repairs and finding it depleted 
when the time came for the replacing of the machine or 
materials. 

A Method of Knowing Progress. 

Have you ever witnessed the excitement and almost con- 
sternation that comes over the office of the average printery 
when a customer “ calls up ” to know how his work is com- 
ing on and what the prospects are for keeping the promises 
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Fic. 1.— Form for inventory index card system, natural size. 


Do we hear some one still ask, “ Why invoice value? ” 
Well, unless you do take invoice value you will find that at 
the end of the period of four, five or ten years you will have 
on your hands a useless or out-of-date lot of type or 
machinery and not enough money in the depreciation fund 
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made on it? Especially is this so when the job is about due 
for delivery or behind time. 

Then comes a general hustle around the shop or a call 
from department to department until the job is located and 
its progress noted. Then if all is not right there is a gen- 
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Fic. 2.— Summary card for listing items for each department, reduced. 


to replace it; and that calls to mind that depreciation is 
not the right name for that item—#it should be called 
“replacement fund ” and would be better understood under 
that name. The real depreciation fund is the expense item 
of repairs, which serves to keep things in working order. 


eral recrimination between departments in the endeavor to 
shift the blame. 

The customer is given a guesswork answer and possibly 
a promise, while a few of the better-managed plants are 
able to trace the job and give a decided answer. 
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This annoying problem has bothered many proprietors 
and superintendents, and much gray matter has been 
exhausted in the effort to solve it satisfactorily, but the best 
we have yet seen is in use in a fair-sized plant in the East, 
handling a large number of hurried jobbing orders in con- 
nection with high-grade catalogue work. The little blank 
shown herewith tells how they did it. 

The system is as follows: Every day about twenty 
minutes before quitting time at noon and night the foreman 
of each department sends to the office a memorandum of the 
numbers of the jobs passed on to the next stage, and before 
leaving the office clerk or order clerk enters these on the 
blank, so that at any time a call is made regarding a piece 
of work there is a record in the office not over three or four 
hours old, and it is only necessary to inquire of the depart- 
ment to which it had been passed at last report to find out 
exactly what the status is, and usually the report will show 
nearly enough to enable the clerk answering the query to 
satisfy the customer. 

When the call is made he simply looks up the order 
number and refers to the blank to find out just where the 
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Office Corrections. 

There has been considerable discussion among the users 
of cost systems as to whether office corrections should be 
considered as chargeable or nonchargeable time, and the 
advocates of the chargeable view seemed at first to have a 
sound basis in the fact that they were a necessary part of 
the production of the work, and often the part that made the 
finished job most valuable. 

But let us consider the other side of the question. The 
customer leaves an order with the printer for a perfect job, 
and is perhaps attracted to that particular printer by his 
style. He does not know or care to know how the printer 
achieves the style, and would only be bored by a descrip- 
tion unless he thought he saw where he was being unfairly 
treated. He is entitled to have his work done in the most 
economical manner and to pay for every hour justly put 
in on the job, but he will resent being charged for what he 
assumes is making good erroneous work by the printer. 

If you tell him his copy needs preparation and that the 
layout man or designer had to spend an hour and a half 
getting it ready so as to save time in the actual typesetting 
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job is and calls that department for further information if 
needed. 

This blank (Fig. 3) is most conveniently made with 
fifty faint lines to the page, each thus covering fifty jobs, 
and the numbers 1 to 50 and 51 to 100 are printed in so 
that they act as a guide and prevent omission. The num- 
ber of hundreds are then written in front of the printed 
figures thus, 470-1. 

It will take an ordinary girl about ten minutes twice a 
day to keep the record, which is done by writing the date 
into the proper column, or a small rubber dating-stamp of 
the kind known to the trade as card-index daters can be 
used. 

The column headings can be made to suit any number 
or kind of departments and as many as are needed. The 
blanks are kept in a clip or file so long as any job on the 
sheet is not completed, and removed when all are finished, 
the absence of the sheet being positive proof that the deliv- 
ery department has reported the job out. 

In the office in which this blank originated the manager 
found it quite a time-saver for himself and his foremen. 


Fic. 3.— Blank on which heads of departments make daily reports on progress of work. 








he will pay the bill without a murmur, but just tell him 
there were thirty minutes of office corrections to improve 
the style and he will at once protest against the charge. 

Think this over seriously, and also consider that a com- 
petent layout man in a plant employing six to ten composi- 
tors on jobwork will save fifteen per cent of the time 
usually put on the tickets as composition, and you will 
realize that he is right. 

Therefore, it has been decided by the best authorities 
that office corrections are evidences of imperfection in the 
handling of the work or incompetence on the part of the 
workmen and a general expense on the plant, and therefore 
nonchargeable so far as the customer is concerned. 

But, you will say, he pays for them anyhow in the higher 
hour rate your cost system will show. He does for a little 
while, but only until you begin to analyze your costs and 
find just where the trouble is that is raising the hour rate. 
Then, if you are a business man, you remove the cause by 
employing a layout man or getting more competent help. 

Office corrections really should not exist and are there- 
fore a nonchargeable item. 
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Yhis department is designed to furnish information, when available, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within the scope of the various 
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technical departments of this 





tion of these queries will undoubtedly lead to a closer understanding of conditions in the trade. 


All requests for information demanding a personal reply by mail should be accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Addressing Machine with Dater. 
“We are in search of an addressing machine 
with dater, for use on statement forms. Can you advise 
where such a machine can be procured? What we mean is 
in addressing and dating machine in one.” 

Answer.— We do not know that such a combination is 
raade. If a machine of this character is on the market, 
this inquiry may serve to bring the information. 


(1371) 


Facsimile Confederate Money. 

(1379) “ Will you please send me the address of one or 
more companies who manufacture facsimile Confederate 
money for advertising purposes? Could use either plates 
or stock sheets, left blank on one side for printing in the 
ad.” 

Answer.— We are unable to help you. Perhaps the pub- 
lication of this inquiry may bring the desired information. 


Acids for Etching Zinc. 


(1364) “Can you tell me what acid is used to etch 
down zine —common work? Have you the book on ‘ Half- 
tone Process’ by Julius Verfasser? ” 

Answer.— There are several acids used, singly and in 
combination. Usually you can obtain results with nitric 
acid and water. Full details are given in any handbook on 
photoengraving. ‘“ Verfasser’s Half-tone Process” is sold 
by The Inland Printer Company; price, $3. 


Wood Mounts for Large Calendars. 

(1353) “ Do you know of a concern that makes a spe- 
cialty of wood strips to be placed on the top of large 
calendars? ” 

Answer.— Wood mounts for large calendars may be 
purchased from the G. S. Stewart Company, Norwalk, Ohio, 
manufacturer of wood specialties for furniture dealers. 
We are of the opinion, however, that you can secure suitable 
mounts from any manufacturer of wood molding. 


Box and Maple Wood for Engravers. 

(1360) “Asa reader of your valuable paper, would you 
kindly give us the address of a box and maple wood manu- 
facturer for engravers’ use; also the address of a firm that 
furnishes a leather printing surface for colorwork, etc.? ” 

Answer.— The Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two 
Rivers, Wis., and the Star Engravers’ Supply Company, 83 
Fulton street, New York, can furnish you wood; the patent 
leather may be secured from J. M. Kerstein, 317 West Lake 
street, Chicago. 

Embossotype Process. 


(1358) “Ihave been given to understand that there is 
a firm in Chicago that manufactures the auto-embossing 
machine, a process which does embossing work without cuts 
or dies. Would you kindly furnish me with the company’s 


address, or, better still, put its officers in communication 
with me at their earliest opportunity? ” 

Answer.—The Crump Embossing Process Company, 638 
Federal street, Chicago. We have asked the company to 
send you particulars. 


Metal Campaign Buttons. 

(1310) “ We would like the address of the firm making 
steel campaign buttons. We understand they are manufac- 
tured in Chicago.” 

Answer.— The only campaign buttons of this character 
are manufactured by Joseph L. Lynch & Co., 77 West 
Washington street, Chicago. These buttons are litho- 
graphed in steel and may be had with a patented holder or 
with an ordinary pin. 


“Buster Brown” Postals. 

(1355) “ Where can we obtain post-cards of the series 
‘Buster Brown Kids,’ ete., or where can we obtain plates to 
print them ourselves, in one and two colors? ” 

Answer.— The “ Buster Brown” series of post-cards is 
no longer on the market: All of the popular designs are 
copyrighted, and you would be required to get permission of 
the artist to use such a term as “ Buster Brown” in any 
card series. We have requested a prominent specialist in 
post-cards to send you full particulars as to the latest 
designs. 

Cloth and Paper Card Cases. 

(1361) “I am looking for an inexpensive card-case. 
I want something to give away with visiting-cards, and as 
we sell lots of cards we can not afford anything too expen- 
sive. There are cases on the market made of cloth and 
paper, but I do not know who makes them. Would you 
kindly give me the names of a few makers? ” 

Answer.— Henry Runtz Paper Box & Novelty Company, 
56 West Kinzie street, Chicago; Barnes-Ross Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Bates Brothers, Athol, Mass.; W. B. 
White & Son, Boston, Mass.; Parisian Novelty Company, 
153 West Twenty-second street, Chicago; John B. Wiggins 
Company, 63 East Adams street, Chicago. 


Arrow Spinners. 

(1363) “ We desire information as to where we can 
procure arrow spinners or spindles which are to be used on 
game boards. The metal could be of tin, brass or other 
metal. Realizing that you are more than likely to know of 
some firm which does this grade of work there in the city, 
we believe that we would save time by deriving this infor- 
mation from you.” 

Answer.— Numerous inquiries have failed to elicit the 
information desired. We can find no die stamper who car- 
ries these in stock, but have asked a diemaker to write you 
regarding dies for such purposes. 
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Gelatin for Lantern Slides. 

(13865) “I wish to express my appreciation for your 
efforts in trying to find some suitable material which I 
would be able to use as a medium for lantern-slides and one 
which would take printing. The sample of gelatin which 
you sent me is, I believe, a good material, in that it is stiff 
enough to be printed easily and should take a half-tone 
nicely. However, there is one objection which I find with 
it, and that is that, as gelatin is soluble, a damp or slightly 
perspiring finger will leave a print which is very detri- 
mental, and under magnification on the screen shows up 
badly. I have thought of two ways to overcome this, and 
that is to handle the gelatin with rubber or cloth gloves 


steel faced electros will outlast any other kind except pos- 
sibly the new Aluminotype process plates made by the 
Rapid Electrotype Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Repairs for ‘‘ Chicago Chromatic” Printing-press. 


(1354) “We require some repairs for our ‘ Chicago 
Chromatic’ printing-press, made by Messrs. Sutterlin, Clas- 
sen & Co., of your city, some thirty-five years ago. Will 
you be kind enough to inform us if you know of an iron- 
founder or machinist in your city having the patterns, etc., 
for making repairs for the Chromatic press? ” 

Answer.— The manufacture of this machine was discon- 
tinued years ago and parts for it are not to be had. Write 
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while printing or else have a coating prepared into which 
it could be dipped and not destroy its transparency. This 
would prevent finger-marks.” 

Answer.— Gelatin sheets may be secured in thicker 
grade if desired, and in printing may be handled by rubber 
finger-tips if needed. However, if the feeder will put tal- 
cum or magnesia frequently on his fingers he will not mar 
the sheets. If greater opacity is desired in printing it can 
be secured by using gold size and then bronzing with 
“black ” bronze. 

Curved Plates for Printing Envelopes. 

(1357) “Can you give us any information regarding 
stereotyping and the use of curved stereotypes on Harris 
automatic presses? We are engaged in printing envelopes 
on bond paper and are rather doubtful as to the possibility 
of stereotypes lasting long enough to make it pay for put- 
ting in a small plant of our own. Any information that you 
can give us or addresses of any firms doing this business 
will be appreciated.” 

Answer.— The making of stereos for cheap work can be 
carried on in an economical manner with an outfit made by 
Henry Kahrs, 240 East Thirty-third street, New York. It 
is the cold-stereo process. We would advise the use of 


electros for printing envelopes of the better grade. Stereos 
will answer well enough for manila and kraft envelopes, 
but if the runs are long and you desire satisfactory work, 
use electros only. Where the runs are very large, nickel or 


any of the following printing-press machinists, advising as 
to the patterns worn or broken. Robert Tarrant, 323 West 
Illinois street, Chicago; B. & A. Machine Works, 317 South 
Clinton street, Chicago; William Dietrich & Co., 182 South 
Clinton street, Chicago; Union Printing Press Repair 
Company, 215 West Congress street, Chicago; Driscoll & 
Fletcher, 164 Ellicott street, Buffalo, New York. 


Copying Ink. 

(1862) “I would like to know of a good method to 
work copying ink.” 

Answer.— To secure the best results with copying ink, 
it is necessary to use hard rollers, and while running the 
ink, spray or add occasionally a drop of glycerin. It isa 
good idea to remove a small quantity of the ink from the 
can and add a few drops of glycerin to it, using it as needed. 
Do not add glycerin to the entire can, as it tends to absorb 
moisture from the atmosphere, and will soon render the ink 
too thin if it is left uncovered. Mix only for present needs. 


Liquid and Paste Driers. 

(1867) “I am anxious to purchase a book on inks. 
Would like to get a book that would tell me a good formula 
for a paste-drier? If you have any book that touches on 
the ink subject or know where I can get one, I will be 
obliged to you for the information.” 

Answer.— Liquid and paste driers are treated and 
formule given in “ Modern Printing Inks,” by Alfred Sey- 
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mour, and “Oil Colors and Printing Inks,” by L. E. Andés. 
For sale by The Inland Printer Company; prices, respect- 
ively, $2.10 and $2.60. A mixture of pulverized borate of 
manganese and boiled linseed oil, in proportions to suit the 
needs of the particular case, makes a good paste drier. 


Waxed Paper. 


(13869) “Can you please inform us where we can 
secure a waxed paper like the enclosed sample, which is 
used in the government stamp books? ” 

Answer.— Hollingsworth & Whitney Company, 60 India 
street, Boston, Mass.; Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper 
Company, Nashua, N. H.; Hammerschlag Manufacturing 
Company, 232-34 Greenwich street, New York (Chicago 
office, 8 South Dearborn street); Sterling Wax Paper 
Manufacturing Company, Newark, N. J.; Crystal Paper 
Company, Middletown, Conn. 


Presses for Printing Tickets in the Roll. 


(1359) “We are anxious to obtain information in 
regard to the best and cheapest machinery for the produc- 
tion of admission tickets in the roll. Kindly furnish us with 
this information, and if possible ask the manufacturers to 
send us full particulars.” 

Answer.— We have asked the following manufacturers 
of presses especially adapted to this work to forward full 
information regarding their machines: Toledo Web Press 
Manufacturing Company, Toledo, Ohio; Gibbs-Brower Com- 
pany, 261 Broadway, New York; The Regina Company, 
Marbridge building, Broadway, New York; Meisel Press & 
Manufacturing Company, 944 Dorchester avenue, Boston, 
Mass. 

“Art Press.” 


(1350) “ Some two or three years ago I saw an adver- 
tisement — I believe in your publication — of a platen press 
styled ‘Art Press,’ and the address of the makers or agents 
was Boston, Massachusetts. I have made inquiries since, 
but no one seems to know about any such press. It is not 
the ‘Art Caxton’ or the ‘ Universal.’ Will you be kind 
enough to send me the name of makers? ” 

Answer.— It is our information that the press referred 
to is made by the Golding Manufacturing Company, for- 
merly located at Boston, but now of Franklin, Massachu- 
setts. 


Wax for Defective Rule Corners, Cuts, Etc. 


(1366) ‘“ Some ten years ago I bought a small can of 
wax substance that was used to fill bad places in cuts, rule 
(corners), etc., and want some more. Do you know of any- 
thing that is on the market to-day that is used for that 
purpose. The wax can is a box about 2 inches in diameter, 
and I think I obtained it through you.” 

Answer.— We have been unable to find any record of 
your having obtained a compound through THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and therefore regret our inability to state what 
particular wax you have reference to. The following mate- 
rials are used at times for the purpose of closing up bad 
joints in brass rule, etc.: Tin-foil, beeswax, embossing com- 
pound (Micheners’) and amalgam of tin (tin-foil and mer- 
cury rolled into a mass like putty). 


Japan Driers. 

(1351) “Can you favor me by giving a recipe in your 
columns for a cheap, quick japan drier? ” 

Answer.— Japan driers consist principally of resinous 
gum, oil of turpentine and asphaltum. If you desire the 
drier for the sake of accelerating the drying of ink or var- 
nish, then we would advise the use of the commercial driers, 
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However, if you wish to 
make a drier that will be reasonably cheap, take one quart 
of linseed oil and boil for one hour in a vessel that will hold 
at least a gallon. Add slowly twelve ounces of pulverized 
binoxid of manganese, and stir. This operation should be 
carried on carefully to avoid fire, as the vapors from the 


such as liquid drier, or others. 


oil are inflammable when the temperature rises. If you 
desire a good drier and wish to avoid the trouble of making 
it, write any manufacturer of printing-ink or maker of 
varnish. 


Roller Composition. 


(1372) “Will you please inform me through THE 
INLAND PRINTER the proportion of glue, glycerin, paraffin 
oil and any other substances that are used in the making of 
composition rollers? ” 

Answer.— Dark glue, 8 pounds; brown sugar, 2 pounds; 
glycerin, 6 ounces; balsam copaiba, 2 ounces; oil of cinna- 
mon, % ounce. It is prepared as follows: Soak the glue in 
water until it is flexible, then pour off the water and place 
the glue on a board to drain. Then place it in a double 
boiler and heat slowly. When it is melted and is fairly thin, 
add the sugar slowly and stir constantly. Turn off the heat 
and add the glycerin and other ingredients. Strain through 
a brass wire screen into oiled molds for future use. When 
the composition is hard, wrap in paper that is coated with 
castor-oil. The essential oil used will tend to prevent 
decomposing or molding of the composition. 


Mica for Lantern-slides. 


(1356) ‘Where can I secure hand-selected mica. I 
want this material to use for lantern-slides; the ordinary 
mica will not do. I have seen mica with no streaks in it 
which would suit my purpose very well.” 

Answer.— It is almost impossible to procure clear sheets 
of mica that will not show streaks when highly magnified, 
as in the case of lantern-slides. We believe you can do 
better by using sheet gelatin. This material is water white, 
and may be obtained in sheets 17 by 21 inches at $6 a hun- 
dred from retailers. If you use a great deal of the material 
you may secure better prices from the manufacturers — 
the Buffalo Transparent Products Company, Buffalo, New 
York. Mica of the best grade may be obtained from: 
American Mica Mills Company, Bryant & West Sixteenth 
street, Denver, Colo.; R. K. Preston & Co., Monadnock 
building, Chicago; United States Mica Company, 234 
La Salle street, Chicago. 


Facsimile Typewritten Letters. 


(1370) “I should esteem it a courtesy if you would tell 
me where I can get the most complete information as to the 
most up-to-date apparatus and methods for handling fac- 
simile typewritten-letter work as done by printers, not 
by users of what are known as form-letter duplicating 
machines.” 

Answer.— Various methods are used by printers in 
producing facsimile typewritten-letter work. One of the 
largest Chicago concerns doing this class of work uses a 
Harris automatic press, on which the head of the letter is 
printed in black while the body is printed in color, in imita- 
tion of typewriting. Other form-letter printing-houses use 
special attachments to platen presses. An attachment is 
made by the Miller-Bryant-Pierce Company, of Aurora, 
Illinois, that can be put on a Gordon press. It has a shift- 
ing ribbon that passes over the form and is unwound from 
one end while being wound up on the opposite end. This 
attachment is inexpensive and can be operated by any one 
who can run a press. The H. M. Van Hoesen Company, of 
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Chicago, a form-letter printing concern, uses a special 
attachment to platen presses which is an invention of the 
head of the company. It is our understanding that the 
apparatus can be purchased by any noncompeting printer. 
Another way to do this work is to take a piece of silk 
bolting-cloth, placing a hem on each end so as to place over 
the two grippers. The form is made ready first, and when 
ready to run the fabric is slipped on the grippers. The 
form prints on the silk and the ink goes through on to the 
paper, giving clean printing, closely imitating typewritten 
work. Some printers fasten the fabric over the type and 
run the rollers over the fabric. This method does not give 
as good results as where the silk piece is attached to the 
It is also more difficult to handle in locking up 


grippers. 
forms. 
Paper Vessels. 
(1368) “ Will you kindly furnish me the name of a 


manufacturer who would be likely to make for me an article 
similar to the paper drinking-cup? I mean similar in shape 
but for an entirely different purpose.” 

Answer.— We refer you to the following list of paper- 
cup manufacturers, any one of whom may be able to fill 
your order: Hogan Envelope Company, 319 West Ohio 
street, Chicago; Sanitary Drinking Cup Company, 339 
South Wabash avenue, Chicago; Stone & Forsyth, 67 
Kingston street, Boston, Mass.; E. J. Samson & Co., 733 
Broadway, New York; American Paper Goods Company, 
Kensington, Conn.; Chicago Oyster Pail Company, 504 
South Green street, Chicago; Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, 26 Franklin street, Boston, Mass.; Kuhmarker 
Manufacturing Company, 368 Greenwich street, Manhat- 
tan, New York; E. J. Spangler, 1237 North Howard street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Establishing a Private Printing Plant. 


(1349) “ Will it be possible for you to advise me in the 
matter of purchases of an equipment suitable for good 
printing of office forms, leaflets, booklets, catalogues, forms, 
etc., and the using of electrotypes? I had estimated a good 
equipment would save me much time and some cost, and 
thought of purchasing one of the many office machines so 
much advertised, but upon consideration felt that a press 
would do the work better. Would you consider that print- 
ing could be done by an apprentice with practice, or would 
you advise me to buy one of the office machines, or turn my 
work over to a printer? ” 

Answer.— We would strongly advise against the estab- 
lishing of a printing-office to do your own work, unless your 
printing bill amounts to many thousands of dollars each 
year. Even then there is a question as to whether you 
would get the same results secured through regular print- 
ing concerns, for the money invested. Poor printing is 
absolute waste, and it would be necessary for you to install 
good presses and the best of type if you want first-class 
printing. Not only this, you would be required to employ 
an A-1 printer and pressman at a good salary. Apprentices 
do not turn out such work as submitted in your letter. We 
might also state that it has been the experience of employ- 
ing printers that the biggest profit lies in the best-paid and 
most competent printers. The composition of a job has 


much to do with its power to gain and hold the attention, 
and it requires study and experience to master the art of 
good typographic display. In connection with your inquiry, 
we might state that many employing printers throughout 
the country have been doing work actually at less than cost, 
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and it is few indeed who have been receiving returns higher 
than six per cent on their investment in the business. Some 
business concerns have established printing-offices to do 
their own work, chiefly on account of the fact that it would 
be a great convenience, and not because there would be any 
money saved on the proposition. If you feel that the con- 
templated step is necessary for convenience and to facili- 
tate the getting out of your work, we would be pleased to 
advise you further in the matter. 


Filler for Brass Signs. 


(1352) “We are desirous of obtaining a good all- 
around formula of a filler for brass signs. We have before 
us the instructions you gave in one of our past issues of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, relating to blackening brass signs 
with liver of sulphur, but that will not fill our wants. What 
we desire is a filler, not merely a process of blackening the 
metal. We have tried black enamel, but consider it too 
brittle. We have also tried wax, asphalt, pitch, tar, but 
whether we do not mix these agencies in the right propor- 
tion or not, or whether we apply them improperly, none of 
them seems to work satisfactorily. With some of the above, 
when certain metal polishes are used on them, they cut 
the filler. If you can give us a formula of an agency that 
will adhere strongly to this metal, and that can be filled 
instantly, and still withstand almost any and all polishers 
or polishing solutions, we will be very grateful to you for 
same.” 

Answer.—A burned-in enamel may resist the action of 
various abrasives or acids used in polishing. A lacquer 
which resists heat and acid liquids, but not alkalies, is 
obtained by heating fine thick liquid amber varnish in order 
to render it thin enough to apply with a brush. When dried 
sufficiently the article is heated until it begins to smoke and 
turn to a dark color. A second application gives a fairly 
good coating that resists acid bodies, but is easily attacked 
by alkalies. Here is another: Add 0.5 parts of crystal- 
lized boracic acid to 100 parts of spirit varnish. When 
absorbed add sufficient lampblack to give it a body. Apply 
as needed. To the lampblack add a trifle of vinegar before 
adding to the varnish. The following is a chemical point 
that may be of value: Add fine copper filings to flowers of 
sulphur, and when this is heated it furnishes a black mass 
that will not be dissolved by acids or alkalies. Your prob- 
lem is to apply it to the signs. If the incisions in the sign 
are narrow and deep it will present no difficulty in using 
the material dry, but if the surface is flat and but slightly 
depressed mix the material with glycerin. 


Standard Gauge Pin Company. 


(1380) “ Will you please furnish us with the address 
of the Standard Gauge Pin Company? ” 

Answer.— We have been unable to learn where this 
concern is located. Your inquiry published here may bring 
the information. 


OBVIOUS. 


“My husband has deserted me and I want a warrant,” 
announced the large lady. 

“ What reason did he have for deserting you?” asked 
the prosecutor. 

“JT don’t want any lip from you—I want a warrant. 
I don’t know what reason he had.” 

“J think I understand his reason,” said the official 
feebly, as he proceeded to draw up a warrant.— Exchange. 
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BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertise- 
ments, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 4727 Malden street, Chicago. 
If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 








Ad.-Setting Contest No. 34. 


There were just sixty ads. submitted in THE INLAND 
PRINTER’S Ad.-setting Contest No. 34, and among these are 
many that are excellently arranged and attractively dis- 
played. When the copy for this department was prepared 
the vote was nearly all in, but it was impossible to say 
which of the ads. would win. Everything will be ready for 
the January issue, however, and several of the best ads. 
will be reproduced, together with the names and photo- 
graphs of the compositors who set them. 


Some Comments on “ Wheelock’s Weekly.” 
Among the papers received for criticism this month are 
several copies of Wheelock’s Weekly, Fergus Falls, Minne- 
sota. In sending these papers Publisher H. M. Wheelock 


enclosing (under separate cover of course) two or three copies of the 
same month in 1911, and also one or two of the current numbers. 

The township correspondent headings are in the hands of electro- 
typers now for replacing, as they have grown not gray but too black in 
the service. For the rest, I should enjoy criticism, and am not looking 
for praise. I know the good points well enough. I do not see the weaker 
ones. THE INLAND, thirteen or fourteen years ago, did a like service for 
me which was of value. 


Yours truly, H. M. WHEELOCK. 


P. S.— I should dislike to be accused of tendering advice to a depart- 
ment so practical and full of good things as yours is. I can, however, 
give you a suggestion from my own experience, wondering whether 
others feel the same or not. Whenever the “front pages’ of news- 
papers are reproduced, I study them carefully and at length, first with 
the naked eye, then with a reading-glass, and many times after that with 
a small microscope, to get not only the impression of the general effect, 
but to note the style of writing heads, ete. In the past I have fre- 
quently sent postage for sample copies of papers you have referred to 
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First pages of issues of Wheelock’s Weekly, Fergus Falls, Minnesota, of 1910, 1911 and 1912. 
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INCOLN'S VIEW OF JUDGES 


The same conservative, well-balanced 


arrangement is shown throughout. 


writes a very interesting letter, which I will reproduce just 
as he sent it, as it is sure to be of interest to all readers of 
this department: 

Frercus FALus, MINN., Nov. 8, 1912. 
Mr. O. F. Byxbee, Chicago. 

DeaR Mr. BYxBEE,— Two years ago I sent you (or thought I did) 
several copies of my newspaper for criticism. They have just been 
unearthed from behind a safe where they slipped half way down. I 
exonerate both you and the Postoffice Department in a case which has 
been marked “ for criticism ”’ in my mind ever since. 

So I am trying again. This time I enclose one of the original papers 
of 1910, and, to make a fair presentation of the newspaper, I am also 


3-7 


but not reproduced. Thus you see what my suggestion is: That more 
reproductions be given. You can counter, if you like, by: ‘* What is 
the man thinking of? We reproduce from one to four or five every 
month.” My idea is a page at least, or possibly two pages, of selected 
front pages each issue. The size may be small, even smaller than your 
usual reduction, because the casual reader can see the type and heading 
arrangement just as well thus as with the size you use, while the real 
student can not*read the type even with your present size. I hope you 
will not think this obtrusive. Of course I know nothing of your limita- 
tions of space, material, ete. Yours, H. M. W. 


Letters like this are always welcome, particularly when 
they not only criticize but offer suggestions for improve- 
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ment. In future issues an effort will be made to give more 
first-page reproductions, even if space will not permit 
making them as large as they have been in the past. 
Mr. Wheelock refers to a previous criticism of his paper, 
and my records show that a comment was published in 
THE INLAND PRINTER for August, 1900, and again in 
August, 1901. In this connection it may be interesting to 
readers to know that an alphabetical index is kept showing 
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Biee: FERGUS FALLS, MINN. NOV. 7, 1918. 
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Even the result of the election did not induce Mr. Wheelock to 
use larger type — he just broadened out a little. 


every paper that has been criticized in the last fifteen 
years, together with the dates. This record shows that 
during these years no less than 1,858 papers have been actu- 
ally criticized, not including hundreds of others which have 
received comments for various special features. Although 
hundreds and thousands of papers are received, none is 





PAY AHEAD AND SAVE MONEY 
Office of Wheelock'’s Weekly, 


Fergus Falls, Minnesota. 

EGINNING JANUARY 1, 1912, the subscription 

B price of this newspaper will be $1.50 a year in 

advance. Until January 1, 1912, subscriptions will be 

taken at the dollar rate as far in advance as anybody wishes. 
H. M. WHEELOCK, Proprietor 











Weekly to advertise the 


Envelope slip used by Wheelock’s 
The original is 


approach of an increase in subscription price. 
in two colors. 


criticized unless a specific request is made. Wheelock’s 
Weekly was among those papers which early took advan- 
tage of this opportunity, and it is a pleasure to have the 
privilege of examining later issues. I am reproducing the 
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first pages from issues in the middle of October, 1910, 1911 
and 1912, and it will be noticed that there is very little 
change in the arrangement or style of heads. Even the 
result of the recent election did not induce Mr. Wheelock to 
use larger type — he just broadened out a little. The heads 
are good, however, and the pages are well balanced. Mr. 
Wheelock asks for criticism, but he has already pointed out 
practically all of the weak points in his paper. Once ina 
while a little plate matter is used, and I noticed that not 
quite as much care is taken in handling this as there is in 
handling the type. It takes a little more use of the saw, 
but plate items should be just as carefully graded and as 
evenly spaced as type. About a year ago the subscription 
price of Wheelock’s Weekly was increased from $1 to $1.50, 
and among the things used to advertise the approach of the 
increase was an envelope slip which is reproduced herewith. 


Other Newspaper Criticisms. 

Two other papers were received, together with requests 
for criticism, and brief suggestions are made for their 
improvement: 

Roosevelt (N. Y.) Spectator.— There is room for considerable im- 
provement in your paper—in ad. display, make-up and presswork. 
Much of the type you are using in the ads. is not suitable for newspaper 
work, as it is too ornamental, and some is too light. In setting the ads. 
there is too much sameness in the size of type used, too many display 
lines, and too many different faces of type. The first page is an awful 
mixture of reading-matter and ads.— try and run the reading-matter all 
together, at least, even if you are obliged to run so many ads. on this 
page. In the presswork the impression is uneven and not clear, and the 
ink is not evenly distributed. 

Mansfield (La.) Journal.— You are getting out a good paper, filled 


with attractive ads. A little less rulework and fancy borders is advisable. 


Frankfort (Ky.) ‘‘ Whynot.” 
Something new in a title for a newspaper is “ Whynot.” 
“ Volume 1, Number 1,” of the Frankfort (Ky.) Whynot 
appeared on October 5; it is a neat six-column folio, filled 
with news and bright sayings. “ Whynot” is certainly a 
peculiar title for a newspaper, and yet — why not? 


Special Edition to Celebrate ‘‘Home Coming.” 

Just previous to “ Home Coming” the Shreve (Ohio) 
News published a special issue of sixteen pages that was a 
distinct credit to that paper and its publisher, L. S. Miley. 
Red ink was used judiciously, and there were many special 
features, illustrated with fine half-tones. The advertising 
patronage was very gratifying. 

A First Page with Many Good Features. 


W. H. Klein, foreman of the Fulton (N. Y.) Observer, 
sends a copy of the first page of his paper for criticism, 
and it is reproduced herewith. This page has a number of 
good points which are worthy of particular commendation. 
Mr. Klein states that the reason no double-column heads 
are used is lack of space, but it would only require the 
sacrificing of about two inches of reading-matter to put a 
double-column head over the first two columns, or over the 
third and fourth columns, and this one change is about all 
the page needs to make it practically perfect. It would be 
difficult to devise a page with more news items crowded in 
such small space, and yet it does not appear crowded. 
There is enough deviation in styles of headings to avoid 
any sameness, and yet one would not realize at a glance 
that four different series of type were used. The three 
gothic headings down in the middle of the page are from 
a different series than that used for the principal display; 
but this is a good move, as the same series would not be 
quite heavy enough to stand out distinctly. Run the eye 
down the second column and note how nicely the styles of 
headings are graded down. In this column there are six 




















different styles, scarcely two alike, and yet there is perfect 
harmony. It does not seem necessary to make the three 
gothic headings line across the page; if the short item just 
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Fulton, 
The most noticeable feature is the nicety with 
which the headings are graded down. 


Reproduction of the first page of The Observer, 


New York. 


above the black heading in the fourth column had been run 
at the bottom, and the heading raised that much, the effect 
would have been equally as good if not better. 


Was It Coincident or Intentional? 


Reproduced herewith is a notice ‘“‘ To Our Subscribers,” 
urging them to keep their subscriptions paid. This notice 
was published on the first page of the Somerset (Ky.) 
Journal, and immediately following it, as shown in the 
reproduction, was the advertisement of a collection agency. 
No other advertising appeared on the page. Did this just 
happen, or was it a threat? Aside from this question, how- 
ever, the notice is a good one, and if not worked too often 
ought to bring in quite a bunch of subscription money. 


Secured Over Three Thousand Subscribers in Five Weeks. 


Something in the nature of a record was established by 
the Canton (Ill.) Daily Ledger when it secured over three 
thousand subscribers in five weeks. The Ledger is a new 
paper, only about two months old, and Canton is a city of 
less than twelve thousand population, so that the percent- 
age of subscribers to population makes this achievement 
all the more remarkable. These subscribers were secured 
without the aid of a premium, a voting contest, or cutting 
the subscription price. Hugh E. Agnew, the new paper’s 
manager, tells how this record was accomplished, thus: 
“The Daily Ledger was first issued on October 3, and on 
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November 9 our sworn circulation statement was 3,231. 
These subscriptions were secured on a straight soliciting 
proposition, by employing high-grade solicitors, covering 
the territory systematically, and through going back to all 
skips and making dates for evening meetings for those who 
could not be seen during the day. Then, in addition, the 





To Our Subscribers. 


Beginning next week we will send out statements 
to all subscribers who are in arrears with the JOURNAL, 
and we trust that each and every one will respond 
promptly and not put us the trouble of sending a second 
notiee. The postal regulations requires us to keep our 
subscriptions paid up, and we must ask that every sub- 
scriber pay up in advance. Those who fail to do this 
will be dropped promptly from our list. We do not 
like to drop any subscriber from our books and will ask 
that all res.ond to notice of amount due as soon as re- 
ceived. 











WE COLLECT DEBTS 


ANYWHERE, EITHER LARGE OR SMALL, 

AND WE MAKE NO CHARGES UNLESS 

WE COLLECT. PROMPT ATTENTION TO 
ALL MATTERS. 








May’s Collection Agency, - Somerset, Hy. 


Ofice Masonic Build Po wet) 











Did this just happen, or was it a threat? These advertisements were 
run in this position in the Somerset (Ky.) Journal. 


Ledger was made a very newsy paper from the beginning, 
correspondents were secured in advance in all the different 
centers of population outside of Canton, and many on the 
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Full-page advertisement from the Baltimore News, accentu- 
ating the possibilities of modern-day type composition in news- 
paper ad.-rooms. 


rural routes. Then, by getting out a crackerjack paper with 
lots of sample copies, we have been able to get a paid sub- 
scription-list as above. We think that this is a record.” 








Some Good Ads. and Some Which Could Be Improved. 

It is evident from the ever-increasing number of ads. 
received for criticism that this subject is one which is of 
the most interest to readers of this department. Space will 
permit the reproduction of only a few of the many ads. 
received, and in selecting the ads. to be shown an effort will 
be made to use those which will “do the greatest good to 
the greatest number.” Before starting the comments on 
the reproduced ads. I want to use part of a letter from 
Edward F. Noble, of the Erie (Pa.) Times: 

ERIE, PENN., Nov. 10, 1912. 

Ad. Critic, Inland Printer. 

DEAR Sir,—I am enclosing several ad. specimens for your criticism. 
I would not like to say they represent my very best, because they were 
for the most part designed and set under stress of hurrying to make an 
early edition. 

An ad. compositor in Erie who wants to do good work is under con- 
siderable of a handicap. The advertisers are for the most part easy 
going and pay very little attention to the scientific part of publicity. 
Most anything goes with them, and, as a consequence, most anything is 
what they get. As none of the department stores provide a dummy with 
their copy, the custom has been to move along lines of least resistance. 








The Lorgest and Best Equipped Clothing Store Between New York and Chictge 
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Two good advertisements by Edward F. Noble, of the Erie (Pa.) Times. 
The rulework is a feature. 


It seemed to be a rule that each ad. must have a small signature line 
across the top, and another across the bottom in larger type; a certain 
amount of space for an “ introduction,” and the body of the ad. machine- 
set in one measure and always in blackface, and the department heads 
set over the proper group of items in such type as would make a good 
line. It was deadly sin to bring out a special item more prominently 
than the department head. A deviation from this general plan was 
resented by the foreman, and the ad. alley at one time received orders to 
use no rule boxes or two-line figures except when expressly ordered by 
the store. Conditions are not so bad now, but they affected the standard 
of workmanship among the Erie ad. printers, and amazingly weakened 
the pulling power of the ads. As to the enclosed specimens, any criti- 
cism or suggestions you make will be appreciated. Epw. F. Nos Le, 
Erie Times Ad. Room. 


Mr. Noble has described conditions that exist in prac- 
tically every city and in nearly every office, particularly as 
to advertisers and compositors following the line of least 
resistance. The progressive compositor is in a position, by 
making a careful study of his work, to set ads. which will 
not only insure himself of advancement, but that will bring 
greater results to advertisers, and more advertising and 
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A) 


larger advertising to the paper on which he is employed. 
Mr. Noble sets some good ads. and two of them are repro- 
duced (Nos. 1, 2). The heavy outer rule and the lighter 


FALL OPENING 


AND 
‘CUSTOMERS SATISFACTION SALE 


For 18 Days Only 


‘Tuesday, October Ist, to Tuesday, October 15th 





























We Will Offer Big Money-Saving por Throughout The Store, Including all the New 
‘all Goods. NEW FALL SUITS 





NEW FALL SHOES 








THERE ARE 


Three Reasons 

FOR THIS SALE 

FIRST—We want to introduce our new Fall stock 
of goods to the public. 

SECOND—We want to attract a lot of new custom- 
ers to the advantages of doing business at 
this store. 

THIRD—We want to raise money to pay for these 

goods now,when wecan get liberal discounts. 


¥ ‘We have assembled ler this season's businens by far the mest extensive 
‘aasortment of high grade merchandise ever shown here and we can truthfully 
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FALL DRESS GOODS 
‘At Extra Special Prices For The Fal Opening. 
Spec 





Remember this Sale is for 15 Days Only tone Se ; 
=| Tuesday, Oct Ist, to Tuesday, Oct. 15th icon caer 


Come, inapect the ample ensartment of bright new goods Come, expect: 
ing to cave money on every purchase. YouT not to be disappointed. 


R. Ww. SANDIFER, 


PLA! TEXAS. 
a STORE OF STYLE AND QUALITY. at 












































No. 3. 


Page advertisement by Will F. Jackson, Plano, Texas. 
The first line should have been a full one. 


inner rule shown in both of these is a feature of his work, 
and gives a neat and finished effect. The contrast in the 
display is good and the body matter is just the right size. 
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Semi-Annual Sale 


of all remenants and odd pieces 
will commence 


TOMORROW 
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Come in Tomorrow 


It Only Happens Twice a Year 





And We Can Deliver the Goods 


HAMI ILTON S 


THE POPULAR STORE FOR THE PEOPLE 














No. 4. 


By Edward C. Viereck, Albany, Oregon. The matter at the left of the 
cut should have been set in one size and face of type. 


No. 3 is one of three full-page ads., all for the same adver- 
tiser, set by Will F. Jackson, of the Plano (Tex.) Star- 
Courier. This ad. is good, but it needs something to break 
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up the sameness of the body. It would have helped if a 
different or more prominent panel had been used in the 
center, with more margin inside the rule. The first line 
should have been a full line. If no other type was avail- 
able, possibly the advertiser could have been induced to 
change the line, or have made it read “ Big Fall Opening.” 
Edward C. Viereck, of the Albany (Ore.) Democrat, 
requests criticism on an ad. with the cut run diagonally 
(No. 4). Placing the cut in this way does not add to the 
attractiveness or value of the ad., but it was too wide to 
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This Wonderful Coat Sale 
sh Is The SaleY ou ve AllBeen Waiting For 


A prominent New York manufacturer of Ladies’, 
Misses’ and Junior Coats offered us their entire 
sample line of Coats at 50 per 
cent off wholesale price which 
Sale Begins means less than the cost to manu- 
Sat., Oct. 12 10 facture. All their traveling men 
“aa $ having come in from off the 

road, they had 323 Sample 
Sale Ends 


Coats consisting of every new 

cloth made into Coats this sea- 

Sat., Oct. 19 son. You'll 
save from $5 


to $20 on 


every Coat 
[5 you buy. 
ATTEND 


Saturday 














You'll Want a Coat 
For Yourself, or 
For Your Daughter, or 
For Your Sister, or 
For Your Mother. 


ATTEND THIS GREATEST OF ALL SALES BY ALL MEANS 
Don’t Forget The Date---Saturday, Oct. 12th $70 




















WATCH, 15 SAUZENSTEIN ra a. 
PAPERS marty ¢ 
No. 6. 


Advertisements by Otto H. Paske, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. Not particu- 
larly artistic, but they brought record-breaking crowds, 
thus fulfilling their purpose. 


run in any other way. The matter at the left should have 
been set all in one Size and face of type, and if the body at 
the right had been one size smaller it would have been 
better. Mr. Viereck also sends two copies of his paper, 








SELL BROS. CO. 
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of their remarkable 
assortment of 
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| FALL MILLINERY | 
Shown for the first ime 

Friday & Saturday, Sept. 20-21 | 


TTCHIS OPENING will prevent to the women of 








tat Models created in our own workroom, but cost 
less than the original importatio 


woman can afford to buy her new 
na hat without first seeing SELL'S line. 


Pattern Hats range in price fr: 
| $4.50, $7.50, $10, $15, up to$25, 


| 25° discount on French Willow Plumes ard 20°° discount on all Ostrich Feathers during the openiag days, 




















No. 7. 


Another design by Mr. Paske — well-balanced, neat and attractive. 


containing many excellent ads. From a large number of 
ads. sent by Otto H. Paske, of the Sheboygan (Wis.) 
Journal, I have selected two for reproduction (Nos. 5, 6), 
not because of their beauty, but because of what Mr. Paske 
says of them. To tell the truth they don’t strike me as 
very artistic, but the advertiser said that these ads. brought 
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record-breaking crowds, and gave Mr. Paske credit for the 


good display. After all, that is what all advertising is for, 
and if that kind of display is really better than any other 
kind, then that is the kind to use. But Mr. Paske’s ads. 


OOhke’s our Pailor? 

SA\S) Get Right on 
A the Clothes 

Question 


An attempt is being made 
to market a lot of ready-to 
wear clothing under the 
name. of “Custom-Tailored 
Clothes.” Rut stop and 
consider that 


A Name Doesn’t Make A Fact 








Everybody knows tnat custom-tailored clothes 
are made to and to the exp order of 
the man whois to: wear them, but that ready 
made clothes are in existence before anyone 
knows wno is to slip themon. If you want real 
custom-tailored clothes for the price of ready 
mades, call on 


RYAN AND STENSON 














No. 8. 


By L. J. Blake, an apprentice, of Virginia, Nevada. The type used in the 
top line does not harmonize with the balance of the advertisement. 


are not all of this kind. No. 7 is one of his— well balanced, 
neat and attractive. L. J. Blake, a seventeen-year-old 
apprentice on the Territorial Enterprise, Virginia, Nevada, 
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fall and in any of these prices you will pur- 
chase a suit in style and quality that wi!l 
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coats. Our $10 and $12.50 suits and overcoats 
are worthy of inspection also. 
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No. 9. 


By Alfred Steinman, of Modesto, California. 
balanced. Conipare with Fig. 8. 
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sends No. 8. I always like to get these ads. from appren- 
tices; it demonstrates that they have a laudable ambition 
to “make good,” and this department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER is designed to help those who are endeavoring to 
help themselves. The body type of this ad. is too big and 
is set too wide. The type used for the first line is not suit- 


able for newspaper work and does not harmonize with the _ 


rest of the ad. Perhaps the best way to show Mr. Blake 
what might have been done with this ad. is to reproduce 
a similar one, set by Alfred Steinman, of the Modesto 
(Cal.) Herald. In fact, no discussion of ad. display in 
THE INLAND PRINTER would be complete without some ref- 
erence to Mr. Steinman’s work, as he keeps me well sup- 
plied with samples each month. No. 9 is an ad. similar in 
character to No. 8, and will be easily conceded an attractive 
and well-balanced piece of work. The cut could have been 


——|RUG SALE] 


For Six Big Days We Are Going to Sell All Sizes of — 


Rugs at a Flat Reduction 
of 1-4 off Regular 


ice 





We are going to give you a chance to replace that worn out 
floor covering at wholesale price. If the old carpet is not S 
yet worn out, we are going to sell rugs at such prices that 
you cannot afford to wait ‘till they wear out A 


We Are Going to Sell You a Whole Rug for | 
the Price of Three-fourths of It 


Six Big Days: Sept. 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28 
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Don’t Forget These Dates. Sale Will Positively Begin Mon- 
day, Sept. 23---Positively Closes Saturday Sept. 28 


'y, we will say, the same reduction will 
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No. 10. 


Another excellent design by Mr. Steinman. 


inserted similar to this, and the phrase, “ Who’s Your 
Tailor,” could have been run in two or three lines of small 
display in the upper left-hand corner of the ad., outside of 
the border and on a line with the top of the cut. I would 
like to show several other specimens of Mr. Steinman’s 
work, but space will not permit. There is one, however, 
which is particularly deserving of attention (No. 10). This 
was set from typewritten copy, with not the slightest sug- 
gestion of display aside from “ Rug Sale ” being written in 
caps. twice as a heading. The border arrangement was 
devised by the compositor, and in this he carried out the 
“Rug Sale” idea, and at the same time selected a phrase 
for the principal display which undoubtedly meant many 
more dollars to the advertiser than if he had headed the 
ad. as the copy indicated. 











Make Early Preparations for Entertaining Typothetae. 


New Orleans printers already have begun to “ get in 


shape” for entertaining the 1913 convention of the United 
Typothetze of America and the American Printers’ Fifth 
Cost Congress, which will be held at the Crescent City 
next September. A permanent committee was formed at a 
recent meeting attended by nearly all of the city’s employ- 
ing printers, and the following officers were elected: 
Chairman, Frank Dameron; secretary, Walter Brandao; 
treasurer, Frank O’Donnell. Subcommittees were ap- 
pointed as follows: Finance, H. A. Thiberge, chairman; 
Entertainment, Herbert Palfrey, chairman; Souvenir 
Book, William Pfaff, chairman; Publicity, Oscar Schu- 
mert, chairman; Reception and Hotels, Henry Claverie, 
chairman. To each of these committees was added from 
three to eight members, and they are each independently 
working on the details of those branches of the work which 
come under their jurisdiction. 

It was agreed that for the next three or four months 
the general committee would meet every two weeks, unless 
extra meetings were called by the chairman, and that as 
the time of the convention approached meetings would be 
held more frequently as the occasion may require. 

As evidence of the interest taken in this initial meet- 
ing, although held more than a year prior to the conven- 
tion, those present signed obligations aggregating $1,450 
toward the entertainment fund, and many who were not 
present sent word, or have since stated, they will do their 
part toward raising a fund, which will insure the fullest 
possible success for the meetings. 


New Officers of Chicago Typothetae. 


At the annual meeting of the Chicago Typothete, held 
on the 15th instant, the following officers were elected: 

President — W. A. Grant, the Franklin Company. 

First Vice-President —J. A. Morgan, C. H. Morgan 
& Co. 

Second Vice-President —C. B. Stearns, Stearns Bros. 

Treasurer — H. M. Loth, Poole Bros. 

Executive Committee — Arthur E. Southworth, Mun- 
roe & Southworth; Toby Rubovits; A. Taylor, Garner 
Taylor Press; W. H. Gifford, A. R. Barnes & Co.; O. A. 
Koss, O. A. Koss & Co. 

The new president appointed the following commit- 
tees: Trade Matters— Toby Rubovits, C. B. Stearns, 
Arthur Lloyd, W. H. Gifford and C. E. Kimball. Costs — 
J. Harry Jones, Joseph Singler, Fred Poole, O. A. Koss 
and Jerry Knapp. Banquet — Toby Rubovits, O. A. Koss, 
M. S. Brookes, Arthur Taylor and Walter H. Munroe. 
Membership — James L. Regan, W. H. Sleepeck, J. A. 
Morgan, R. M. Eastman and C. J. Keller. Credits — 
M. S. Brookes, Arthur Taylor, F. P. Smith, E. W. Brede- 
meier and M. S. Hanson. 

Alabama Printers and Publishers Meet. 

H. C. Crenshaw, president of the Montgomery Typoth- 
etz, and Bruce Kennedy, secretary of the Business Men’s 
League, delivered the addresses of welcome to the Print- 
ers’ and Publishers’ Association which convened in first 
annual convention at Montgomery, Alabama, on October 
22 for a two-day meeting. Among the speakers were 
L. H. Nunnellee, president of the Alabama Press Associa- 
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tion; Roy T. Porte, Cincinnati, Ohio; Oliver Rutherford, 
Eutaw; R. L. Brown, Oneonta; Robert Treschel, Bir- 
mingham; W. V. Turley, Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. Gil- 
lespie, Atlanta, Ga.; William Pfaff, New Orleans, La.; 
H. W. Flagg, assistant secretary of the United Typothete 
of America, Chicago; W. C. McLaughlin, W. Pierce Chil- 
ton, Amos H. Wilson, Montgomery, and R. W. Ewing, 
Birmingham. 

The new organization has taken up in earnest the sub- 
ject of costs of newspaper and job printing, and it was 
announced that the organization in no wise conflicts with 
the Alabama Press Association, inasmuch as it proposes 
to confine itself strictly to the printing side of newspaper 
work. 

The following officers were elected: President, Robert 
W. Ewing, Birmingham; vice-president, H. C. Crenshaw, 
Montgomery; secretary, W. P. Chilton, Montgomery; 
treasurer, G. H. Norwood, Anniston. 


Photoengravers Have Successful Meeting at Cleveland. 


The meeting of photoengravers held at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on October 19, was gratifyingly successful. Fifty repre- 
sentatives of engraving houses, about twenty of whom 
were from out of town, participated in the discussions. 
The visiting engravers were from the following cities: 
Rochester, Syracuse, Buffalo, Erie, Detroit, Toledo, Chi- 
cago, Canton, Youngstown and Akron. 

C. W. Klauminzer, of Cleveland, was guilty of some 
plain speaking about prices in the territory around and 
about the Forest City. Though perhaps not so intended, 
this was the “key-note” utterance of the gathering, as 
subsequent speakers referred to it when exposing the 
shortcomings of the trade and advocating the remedy. 
During the meeting Mr. Klauminzer was presented a suita- 


C. W. Klauminzer, the Able and Popular Secretary 
of the Cleveland Engravers’ Club. 


bly inscribed loving-cup (shown herewith) in appreciation 
of his services as secretary of the Cleveland club, the 
address being made by Frank Mugler. 

G. F. Gaskill, of Buffalo, reported a one-hundred-per- 
cent organization in which the members were deeply inter- 
ested. 
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Victor W. Hurst advanced the idea of alloting territory 
to each organization so as to prevent competition. Louis 
Flader, commissioner of the International Association, 
opposed the plan, and it was not formally presented to 
the meeting. 

The Cleveland club reported it had run down an adver- 
tisement soliciting work for an engraving company, and 


Loving-cup Presented to C. W. Klauminzer, by the Members 
of the Cleveland Engravers’ Club. 


found an employee of a member of the club was behind 
the proposal without his employer’s consent. 

Discussion continued till the building was closed at 
1:30 A.M. Sunday, among the participants being J. D. 
Chambers, of Cleveland; W. W. Dibble, of Syracuse, N. Y.; 
W. S. Miller, of Toledo, Ohio; C. D. Butterfield, of 
Detroit, Mich.; W. P. Traut, of Erie, Pa.; George Bene- 
dict, Adolph Jahn and Commissioner Flader, of Chicago. 
H. G. Bogart, of Cleveland, acted as secretary. 


Third Meeting of Southwest Printers. 


Employing printers of Kansas, Oklahoma, western Mis- 
souri and northern Texas, gathered at Muskogee, Okla- 
homa, on November 8 and 9, in the third annual session of 


the Southwest Printers’ Cost Congress. Mayor W. P. 
Miller and C. B. Douglass, secretary of Muskogee Com- 
mercial Club, welcomed the delegates. The response was 
made by G. M. Booth, of Wichita, president of the con- 
gress. The principal addresses were delivered by Henry 
Allen, of Chicago, J. S. McMillan, of Monroe, Michigan, 
and W. J. Weiss, of Wichita, Kansas. C. W. Dearden, 
advertising manager of the Strathmore Paper Company, 
gave an address and moving-picture demonstration of 
paper and plate making, and F. J. Trezise, of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, a stereopticon lecture explanatory of the pur- 
poses and teaching methods of the I. T. U. Course of 
Instruction in Printing. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Harry V. Bowen, Muskogee; vice-presi- 
dent, W. J. Weiss, Wichita, Kan.; secretary, David L. 
Guyette, Muskogee; treasurer, J. M. Cook, Oklahoma City. 
Board of directors: G. M. Booth, Wichita, Kan.; A. S. 
Gardiner, Springfield, Mo.; E. M. Moore, Hutchinson, 
Kan.; Ed. Melton, Muskogee; M. R. Cain, Belle Plaine, 
Kan.; O. P. Meloy, Joplin, Mo.; Fred W. Buehler, Joplin; 
L. S. Corey, Oklahoma; J. R. McBride, Fort Smith, Ark., 
and C. F. Neerman, Tulsa, Okla. 
















This department of service is designed to bring men of capacity in 
touch with the opportunities which are seeking them and which they are 
seeking. There is no charge attached to the service whatever. It is en- 
tirely an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this department 
are requested to write fully and freely to the editor, giving such refer- 
ences as they may id convenient. Their applications will be 
reduced to a formal anonymous statement of their desires and their 
experience, a reference number attached and published in “‘ The Inland 
Printer.”? Their names will be furnished to inquirers. Similarly, those 
who d opportunities which they are seeking men to fill will be 
accorded the same privilege under the same terms. The “ get-together” 
movement has many phases. This is one which ‘The Inland Printer’ 
has originated as especially desirable for the good of the trade. 











Pressman Wanted in Northwest City. 


(1420) <A well-known, reliable job-printing house in 
a northwestern city desires the services of a first-class 
platen and cylinder pressman. A good, steady man who 
can lend some drawing power to the business and has some 
money to invest is invited to investigate the proposition. 


Wants Position as Foreman in the South. 


(1421) Young man with seven years’ experience as 
foreman and superintendent of various up-to-date job and 
newspaper offices would like to secure a position as foreman 
of a job office or six-day paper in the South — either after- 
noon or morning. Thoroughly reliable. Married. 


Printing Salesman Wanted. 


(1422) A well-equipped printing-office recently opened 
in a large city in Florida is in need of the services of a good 
city salesman who is not afraid of work, who can make 
friends and keep them, and who can deliver the goods. Sal- 
ary is no object, provided results are forthcoming. 


Foreman Who Can Install Cost System. 


(1423) Job printer and linotype operator of twenty- 
five years’ experience would like to connect with some firm 
who needs a foreman or superintendent capable of install- 
ing a real cost system. Thoroughly capable of assuming 
charge of any job office doing general work or catalogue 
and railroad-tariff production. Linotype operator as well 
as job printer, but past seven years has been entirely at the 
desk. Would accept position in any city west of the Missis- 
sippi. 


Wants Position as Pressroom Foreman in New York City. 


(1424) Pressman with several years’ experience as 
foreman on high-class work, such as half-tone, color, maga- 
zine and book, and on all kinds of cylinder, job and Goss 
rotary presses, would like a position as foreman or working 
foreman in New York city. Thirty-three years of age; 
good habits; steady. Union. 


Superintendent of Printing. 


(1425) Printer now in charge of a private printing 
plant where the finest grades of commercial printing, 
including three and four color processwork, is produced, 
desires to make a change; thoroughly practical in all 
departments, experienced in costs and a close student of 
scientific management. 
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A-1 Printer Wanted as Partner. 


(1426) A-1 printer is wanted to take half or whole 
interest in established job-shop in growing western col- 
lege town of eight thousand. Good business and can be 
increased. Not much money required. A good proposition. 


Young Printer Seeks Change. 

(1427) Young printer, twenty-three years of age, with 
four years of experience in the office in which he is now 
employed, would like to secure a position in another city, 
on account of personal reasons outside of the office. Will- 
ing to start in at a reasonable salary, and not afraid of 
work. 

Seeks Superintendency. 

(1428) A thoroughly experienced printer of more than 

twenty-five years’ experience, forty-five years of age, would 


‘ like to secure a position as superintendent with some firm 


prepared to back up a man of ability and initiative. At 
present instructor of evening classes in one of the largest 
trade schools in the East, and has attained an unusual 
degree of success in this work. Union man. Married. 
Strictly sober, energetic and industrious. 


Advertising Solicitor Wanted. 

(1429) A position is open in a newspaper and job- 
printing office in a live town of twelve thousand in the 
South, for a live, bright man for advertising solicitor. The 
man who can deliver the goods can get an interest in the 
business. 

Pressman-printer. 


(1430) A-1 cylinder and platen pressman, thoroughly 
familiar with stonework, lock-up of any kind of forms, and 
who is able to do practically everything in a composing- 
room, is open for engagement. Graduate of I. T. U. Course 
of Instruction in Printing. Studied Standard cost system 
and estimating. Capable of taking entire charge of small 
office or mechanical end of large concern. Age thirty-seven; 
married; sober; reliable; and a hustler. Willing to let 
ability show his worth. Eastern Pennsylvania or New 
Jersey preferred. 


Manager-printer Salesman Wanted. 

(1431) A modern $50,000 dividend-paying plant in the 
Northwest, doing a good business, equipped with monotypes 
and Miehle presses, and having a modern bindery, is look- 
ing for a hustling, experienced manager-printer salesman 
—-one who can take an interest in the business preferred, 
as the plant is practically owned by one man now. This 
business will bear the closest investigation. 


Three and Four Color Pressman Seeks Foremanship. 


(1482) Experienced three and four color pressman 
desires position as foreman of pressroom. Thoroughly 
experienced on all grades of three and four color work and 
high-grade half-tone printing. A-1 references as to execu- 
tive ability, character, etc. Prefers city of twenty-five or 
fifty thousand population. At present employed in Chi- 
cago, but desires smaller city. Union. Twenty-eight years 
of age. 

Seeks Position as Proofreader. 


(1483) Young woman with several years’ experience 
in teaching, part of the time teaching English, is seeking 
a change of work and would like to locate in some office 
where the services of a proofreader are required. Just 
finished a correspondence course in proofreading, with an 
average of ninety-eight per cent in the final examination. 
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Established Newspaper Office for Sale. 


(1484) Owing to the death of the owner of an up-to- 
date newspaper plant in a live, prosperous town of twenty- 
seven thousand population, in the State of Iowa, his heirs 
are forced to sell. The newspaper is a weekly, founded 
and published by its late owner for fourteen years, and his 
books show the business averaged $3,500 yearly. The busi- 
ness is capable of big development. Two thousand dollars 
will buy this plant, on easy terms. Investigation is invited. 


Printing-press Machinist. 


(1435) Printing-press machinist is desirous of making 
achange. Would like to connect with printing-press manu- 
facturer’s erecting staff. Has had experience on all makes 
of platen presses, cutters, etc. Capable of taking charge of 
repair department. 


Art Manager or Photoengraving Foreman. 


(1486) Photoengraver, thoroughly experienced in the 
business and at present employed where it is necessary for 
him to make the newspaper cuts from start to finish, would 
like to get a position as art manager or photoengraving 
foreman. Willing to operate a one-man plant if conditions 
warrant. Would not consider a position paying less than 
$35 a week. 


Linotype-machinist. 


(1437) 
experience, desires an A-1 position. 
good. 


Linotype machinist, with over twenty years’ 
The best is not too 


First-class Ad. and Job Compositor. 


(1438) First-class ad. and job compositor, with sev- 
eral years’ experience on magazine advertisements, is seek- 
ing a position. At present permanently employed on three 
national publications. Can furnish best of references from 
present employer as to character and work. Eighteen 
years’ experience. Married. Union. 


Cylinder Pressman Seeks Change of Position. 


(1489) Gordon and cylinder pressman, twenty-four 
years of age, would like to change his position. At present 
running three Gordons and a cylinder. He would prefer a 
place running four Gordons or over, or a similar position to 
the one he is now holding, but in a city of from ten to 
twenty thousand in Michigan or Ohio. Union. Married. 


Seeks Position in Editorial Department. 


(1440) A graduate of a large eastern university, with 
a knowledge of composition and proofreading, covering a 
wide range of work, knowing French, German and Spanish, 
seeks an opening in the editorial department of a publish- 
ing house, preferably in the East. Best of references. 
Amount of salary secondary to opportunity for advance- 
ment. 


Job-printing Plant for Sale. 


(1441) Two thousand five hundred dollars takes $3,000 
plant and splendid business, without competition, in Wyo- 
ming. Investigation solicited. 


Ambitious Young Pressman Wants Opportunity. 


(1442) Ambitious young pressman who has been de- 
nied the opportunity to work on the highest-class printing, 
except as an assistant pressman, is looking for a position 
where he will have a chance to put into practice his knowl- 
edge of the rudiments of make-ready on the better grades 
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of commercial printing. Entered the business eight years 
ago in a small country job and newspaper office, learning 
to set type (both job and news), make ready on Gordon 
and Universal, and run book-forms on cylinder, as well as 
lock up forms. Then went with large concern, with the 
purpose of learning half-tone and colorwork, but could not 
secure opportunity. Afterward became assistant pressman 
in large eastern city, and made good. Now seeking chance 
as pressman where he can finish the trade under an expert. 
Steady, reliable, studious and determined to succeed. 


Linotype Operator and Proofreader. 

(1443) Young lady, twenty-two years of age, linotype 
operator (union) and proofreader of good ability, would 
like to secure a position where she could perhaps do some 
office work as well as machine work. Especially good on 
news composition, and has made a specialty of English. At 
present employed as proofreader on a well-known college 
paper. Familiar with cost system. 


PRINTING FOR TWO CENTURIES. 


Nobody would call printing natural, like music, yet the 
longest record in history of highly artificial powers staying 
in one family is in a family of French printers named 
Stephens. The Stephenses furnished a continuous succes- 
sion of famous printers for two centuries and then broke 
out occasionally in spots some more. At least twelve mem- 
bers of this family of printers were at the head of typo- 
graphical science during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

The Stephenses are generally distinguished in royal 
fashion: Henry the First, Antoine the Third, or Fifth, 
ete. Henry the First, of noble birth, alienated himself 
from his family and dropped his title for love of the new 
art of printing. Neither he nor his descendants ever 
sought to drop printing to lord it. In 1646 Henry the Last 
closed out this uninterrupted succession of printer princes; 
but so late as 1826 —three hundred and fifty years after 
the first Stephens printers—a lineal descendant of the 
same name was director of the presses for the famous 
Didots in Paris. 

The Stephens family in stormy times got out forty-five 
editions of the Bible in various languages. When euge- 
nists talk of music in the blood they should remember that 
printing can get into the blood, too. — New York Press. 


““WARM BABIES.” 
Photograph by Rigdon, Dubuque, Iowa. 
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ASF] N breaking away somewhat from the general 
principles of advertising, and devoting this 
lesson specifically to the advertising of 
printing, I am, I trust, doing that which 
will please the great majority of my read- 
ers. Even to those who are not directly 
employed in the making and selling of 
printed things, the developing of a cam- 











paign upon a particular class of merchandise should be of 
great interest. They will find a concrete application of the 
theories that have been brought out in the preceding lessons. 

Printers to-day, taken as a whole, are poor advertisers. 
Properly to explain why, it will be necessary to dig deep 
down into the roots of the trouble. For years the relations 


LESSON IX.— BY THE MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING. 


The buyer on the other hand finds himself dissatisfied 
with the quality of work and the manner of service he 
receives. He blames the printer for a lack of intelligent 
cooperation, quite forgetting that he is unwilling to pay, 
sometimes, even a reasonable living profit. 

It is idle to speculate whether the printer or the buyer 
of printing is to blame for the condition. And it is dis- 
tinctly the printer’s place to bend every energy toward 
bettering the condition. With an accurate knowledge of 
costs, a broader code of ethics, and the moral support of 
the many excellent boards of trade and other organizations, 
the outlook is indeed bright. But there is work in abun- 
dance yet to be done. The buyer must be educated to know 
that quality and service in printing are worth all they cost. 
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between buyers and sellers of printing have been far from 
satisfactory. Most printing has been bought upon price, 
where it should have been bought upon quality and service. 
Dissatisfaction on both sides is the result. The printer 
knows that the buyer is frequently guilty of sharp practice, 
and so is often forced into dishonest substitution and ques- 
tionable methods in order to keep his head above water. 
Moreover, it is a fact that much of his estimating has been 
but little better than guesswork, and in his desire to secure 
the work required, to keep his hands busy and his presses 
running, has guessed himself out of any profit at all. 





Fic. 1.—Arousing interest of readers through a reference to their competitors’ printed matter. 
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The printer must have the courage to maintain prices that 
warrant putting his business upon the plane it deserves. 
He must have the ability that is necessary to sell his prod- 
uct at the right price. There is no use in disguising the 
fact that it requires ability to sell at a right profit, espe- 
cially where buyers have been educated for years to quib- 
ble over prices; but once this ability is acquired, there is 
nothing that will give more profit, pride and satisfaction — 
nothing that will bring the printer into his own more surely 
or more quickly. 

I hesitate to drag my own business into this discussion, 
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yet it so aptly illustrates the vital points, that I can not 
refrain. My concern has for ten years spent thousands of 
dollars annually in advertising high-grade paper. It has 
told the buyers of printing all over this country that true 
economy does not consist in buying a thing too feeble to do 
its work because it costs a few dollars less. Other concerns 
have followed suit with the result that the propaganda of 
quality is being carried from coast to coast. Does the 
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printer take advantage of this? As a general rule he does 
not. I have known personally of dozens of instances where 
the buyer of printing has been interested in the advertise- 
ments of the particular bond paper I sell, and has gone to 
his printer with the request that it be used, or to seek advice 
upon its use. He has been told that such an expensive 
paper was not necessary, that he was paying for adver- 
tising, not for quality, or some other similar argument. 
Here was a man who wanted to get away from cheap things, 
whose mind was in just the state to be sold on quality and 
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Fic. 3. 


service — not only on paper, but on printing. But he was 
rudely pushed back into the price-buying class — an oppor- 
tunity lost for the present, perhaps forever. This is igno- 
rance — ignorance of the very fundamentals of selling. 

he printers who do this are more interested in juggling 
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job lots of stock and chasing petty profits than they are in 
putting the printing business as a whole where it belongs. 
It would be a boon to the progressive printers, if all stock, 
possibly even all ink, was standardized, so that the unfair 
and unscrupulous competitor would be held to rigid specifi- 
cations. What is stock in the ream, or ink in the can? 
Potential possibilities, of course, but not yet actual, requir- 
ing the master mind and the skilled hand to bring forth 
the finished creation. What is the printer’s art? The cun- 
ning that can cleverly juggle and substitute, or the knowl- 
edge and ability that can produce things worth while? 
Which will build the safer foundation for a business that 
will be big and profitable? 

It may seem that I have carried my analysis outside the 
limits of advertising. Such is far from being true. Adver- 
tising in its broadest sense does not consist only in the 
preparation of announcements, folders, booklets and similar 
things. Its scope takes in every condition affecting the 
business from any angle whatever. 

So in the case of the printing business, it should be plain 
that the advertising must bring out the benefits of buying 
quality and service as against placing the order with the 
lowest bidder. The time has gone by when any printer 
should advertise low prices. He may, and should, point out 
that his prices are reasonable for the class of work deliv- 
ered, and the economy in buying of this nature. 

The highest type of printing advertising will educate the 
buyer to appreciate that good printing will pay. Sometimes 
trained advertising men fail to realize all of the truth in 
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Figs. 2, 3 and 4 show a blotter, pigeonhole calendar and four-page 
booklet, sent out in a 6% envelope. 


this. Certainly few less experienced buyers of printing 
know, and it is the printer’s work to make them understand. 

As a ease in point, I will quote from a strong folder 
gotten out by the Griffith Stillings Press of Boston (Fig. 
1). The title is “ Buying Printing That Sells,” and it 
opens with these paragraphs. 

“How often does a competitor’s catalogue come into 
your hands and make you feel that they have gone one 
better than you in producing something that has clinching 
selling force? 

“It’s not a pleasant feeling; but it raises an interesting 
point. 
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“ How do you figure the cost of your catalogue? 
“Surely it must be by its selling force and its power to 
increase your prestige among the trade. 

“ You see, we retain in our copy department men trained 
by wide and varied commercial experience to focus the sell- 
ing points of your goods into as gripping and compelling a 
commercial narrative as the biggest human interest story 
ever featured by a publication.” 

The writer of this folder has endeavored to arouse the 
interest of his readers through a reference to their com- 
petitors and then bring home the point that a catalogue 
should be purchased for its selling power. 

Many striking illustrations and strong arguments can 
be worked out along these lines. For instance, it can be 
shown that the printer who takes a job at the lowest bid 
can be interested in only one thing — the completion of the 
job at a cost that will bring him some profit. On the other 
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hand, the service printer who has taken the job at a reason- 
able price can afford to give it the time and attention 
required to turn out a piece of work that will not only be a 
credit to the concern that sends it out, but will bring 
returns that will render the original cost of the job of small 
moment. 

I am afraid that in some cases the printer will have to 
convince himself first of the value of good printing. Good 
printing does pay splendid dividends, and no printer need 
fear to tell this to his customers. When once convinced, 
they will thank him heartily, and, better still, stick to it in 
the face of the meanest kind of competition. 

I am not sure that newspaper advertising will pay the 
printer — at any rate, at first. Before attempting any news- 
paper work I would suggest getting up a carefully prepared 
mailing-list. Every buyer of printing, in any appreciable 
quantity within the territory, should be placed on the list. 
To keep the list from growing too large, especially at first, 
it will be well to restrict the territory rather than eliminate 
any reasonably good prospect. An unwieldy list, too large 
to circularize frequently, is worse almost than no list at all. 
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5.— Folder used with calendar and blotter. 












Having gotten the list in good shape, the next step is to 
decide upon the frequency of mailing. Once a month is 
none too often, and from every standpoint is the ideal time. 
Once in six weeks or once in two months, if absolutely 
necessary, may be made to answer. Less frequent mailing 
is not advised under any circumstances. 

Within ordinary bounds, the time of mailing should be 
adhered to strictly. It can not be expected that one time of 
mailing will bring anywhere near the returns, nor produce 
an effect, to be compared with the steady, persistent ham- 
mering on the list. The cumulative force of consistent work 
is what will count, but this force can not be secured by 
spasmodic effort. In other words, the advertising plan 
must be made a vital part of the business, and not left to 
be done when there is nothing else pressing. 

With the mailing-list in shape and the time of mailing 
arranged, the next step, and perhaps the most difficult one, 
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is to decide upon the nature of the matter to be used in cir- 
cularizing the list. 

Some printers select a particular style and stick to it 
for a year, sometimes longer. For example, the Berkeley 
Press of Boston has for some considerable time — for four 
years to my knowledge — sent out each month a blotter and 
pigeonhole calendar for the month and a four-page folder 
or booklet. These were enclosed in a 6% envelope and are 
well written, well printed and of pleasing design. Figs. 
2, 3 and 4 show a combination of the three. In Fig. 4 the 
booklet is opened, showing a very attractive setting. Fig. 5 
shows a folder used at another time with the calendar and 
blotter. The matter on the inside is brief and strong — it is 
this: ‘‘ We have built our business on the basis of doing 
good work — doing it right and doing it promptly, and we 
want to increase our business among those who appreciate 
such service. You can reach us by telephone — 1770 Main.” 

While this plan of mailing has much to commend it, it 
has two drawbacks, and is not freely recommended at the 
start. These drawbacks are: first, the time and expense 
required to produce all three each month are probably more 
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than every printer will be willing to give; second, there is 
a certain sameness to the matter which, while in time will 
produce the desired results, does not make for quick action. 

Perhaps the best arrangement at the start is to plan 
only a few months ahead and get out something quite differ- 
ent each time. For one, we would recommend mailing a 
copy of some particularly attractive job that has been pro- 
duced in the shop, together with a card calling attention to 
the work; at another time, a four-page folder, bringing 
out the advantages of buying printing on the basis of qual- 
ity and service; then some matter which the manufac- 
iurers of paper stock will gladly furnish; next a circular 
letter, well written and carefully filled in, pointing out in 
2 personal way what you are trying to do in the way of 
building a quality business, and pointing out the value of 
eood printing to the user. Sometimes a seasonable offer- 
ing, such as at the beginning of the ball season a schedule 
of the home team’s games at home and abroad, together 
with an attractive card saying “ We hope the enclosed 
schedule will be of some convenience.” 

The student who has carefully followed this course will 
not find himself at a loss to know how to get out some 
attractive piece of advertising from time to time. The 
real point behind it all is do not beg for business, but edu- 
cate your customers and prospective customers to really 
want the best there is in printing for its result-bringing 
qualities. It will be more or less of a temptation to men- 
tion price. If it is mentioned, see that great care is taken 
to avoid any suggestion of cheapness. It may be shown 


without harm that your prices are reasonable for the qual- 
itv of work you are producing. On the whole, however, we 
would base the entire campaign on quality and its dollars- 
and-cents value to your customers. 

The following quotation from a house organ gotten out 
some time ago by the Jackson Print Shop, of Waterbury, 


Connecticut, will prove profitable reading: 

The story is told of Hogarth, the eminent English painter, that he 
was once commissioned by a miserly millionaire to paint a historical 
incident from the-Old Testament. Hogarth named his price, and the 
millionaire proceeded to beat him down to about one-third the sum he 
required. Hogarth finally agreed to make the painting at this absurdly 
low figure, while the millionaire went away rejoicing at the hard bar- 
gain he had driven. 

Some time later, Hogarth asked him in to see the painting, but, to 
his surprise and disgust, there was only a huge blot of red paint on the 
canvas. 

“What is it?’ he asked. 

“The crossing of the Red Sea by the children of Israel and their 
pursuit by the Egyptians,” replied Hogarth grandiloquently, adding, as 
he pointed to the daub of red paint, ‘‘ This is the Red Sea.” 

“Oh! And where are the Egyptians?” asked the miser. 

“They’re all drowned,”’ responded Hogarth. 

“And the Israelites? ”’ 

“They’ve all gone over!” 

There is a very pointed moral in this little story for the 
twentieth-century proprietor or manager who has printing 
to be done. 

If printing was a made-up article, it might be well to 
get a printer to drop his prices. In that way, if you did 
manage to obtain a concession, you would at least know that 
it was pure gain to you. But — printing is not a manufac- 
tured article which can be kept in stock. It is something 
which must be made for each man after the order is given, 
like Hogarth’s picture. 

QUESTIONS. 


1. Whether you are a printer or a buyer of printing 
give your ideas upon placing the order with the lowest 
bidder from the standpoint of the effect upon the work 
turned out. 
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2. From a printer’s standpoint, what can be done to 
remedy the situation? 

3. What should be the key-note of printers’ adver- 
tising? 

4. Give your full reasons for answering the above ques- 
tion as you did. 

5. Is newspaper advertising likely to be profitable to 
the printer? 

6. What kind of advertising would you suggest his 
using’? 

7. Prepare a folder advertising printing. 

8. Prepare a circular letter to be used on a printer’s 
mailing-list. 

9. Using the two pieces of advertising prepared in 
answer to questions seven and eight as a foundation, pre- 
pare a campaign covering six mailings. It will not be neces- 
sary to complete each piece — outline your ideas for its 
preparation. 

10. How would you prepare a mailing-list in your town 
for advertising printing? 


AN ATLANTIC LINER PRINTING- OFFICE. 


The accompanying illustration shows the printing-office 
on board the steamship France, of the French-American 
line. It occupies a floor-space of 2% by 575 meters (about 





An Ocean Printing-office. 


8 by 17s feet), and contains two platen presses and cabi- 
nets holding forty-eight cases of type; there is also a full 
complement of leads, slugs and furniture, a paper-cutter, 
stapler, roller and stick racks, etc. The Journal de l’Atlan- 
tique is published daily while en voyage. 
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Robert O. Dormer. 


Robert O. Dormer, eighty-eight years old, pioneer 
printer and publisher of Wayne County, Indiana, died at 
his home in Richmond, that State, on November 5. Mr. 
Dormer was connected with newspapers in Richmond and 
Cambridge City nearly half a century ago. 


William Townsend Donaldson. 


William Townsend Donaldson died on October 29 at his 
home, 1013 Farragut terrace, West Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, at the age of sixty-eight years. 

For the last twenty-nine years of his life Mr. Donald- 
son had been one of the principals of the William F. Fell 
Company, 1220 Sansom street, Philadelphia, and had been 
treasurer of the company from the date of its incorpora- 
tion, in 1903, until his death. For two or three years pre- 
































WILLIAM TOWNSEND DONALDSON. 


vious to his association with William F. Fell, Mr. Donald- 
son conducted a small printing-office, then located on the 
present site of the Curtis Publishing Company’s buildings. 
Before entering the printing business Mr. Donaldson had 
been successful in both the shoe and lumber industries. As 
a very young man, Mr. Donaldson saw service in the Civil 





War with the Gettysburg Home Guard, with which com- 
pany he enlisted as a drummer-boy. Deeply interested in 
social and civic matters, Mr. Donaldson was more strongly 
possessed with a love of home life, and his activities out- 
side his business were largely within the home circle. 

Mr. Donaldson was a member of Calvary M. E. Church, 
and had been a director of the Philadelphia Life Insurance 
Company from the date of its organization until his death. 

For a period of two years previous to his death, Mr. 
Donaldson was not active in business. 

In the immediate family of the deceased he is survived 
by Mary K. Donaldson, his widow, and two sisters. 


James Thompson, Centenarian. 


At the ripe old age of one hundred years and three 
months, James Thompson, well-known as a master printer 
in Montreal, Canada, died at his home in Perth, Ontario, 
on October 28. Mr. Thompson was a resident of Montreal 
for many years, but removed to Perth, when he pur- 
chased the Canadian Courier, published in that city. 


Timothy P. Kavanaugh. 


Timothy P. Kavanaugh, dean of Memphis (Tenn.) 
printerdom and a veteran of the Civil War, died at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, that city, on November 6, aged seventy- 
six years. In noting his death, the Memphis Commercial- 
Appeal says: “Mr. Kavanaugh was a man of rare infor- 
mation. His profession, that of reader of proof, has proba- 
bly a wider range of information than that of any other set 
of men, and Mr. Kavanaugh was one of the best informed 
of proofreaders. His information was not confined to 
affairs and to the characters of the past. He knew Mem- 
phis people as few have done. It was often said of him 
that when he was on the proof desk it was impossible for 
the name of any person in town to go to his desk without 
his knowing the man’s name, initials and the class in which 
he associated, both socially and in business.” 


William T. Goss. 


William T. Goss, one of the inventors of the Goss print- 
ing-press and who was among America’s best-known manu- 
facturers, died at the Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, on 
November 18, of acute appendicitis. Mr. Goss was born 
in England in 1851, coming to this country with his parents 
when only three years of age. Some ten or twelve years 
later he became a printer’s apprentice, also learning press- 
work, and was a practical printer and pressman for fifteen 
years prior to the time at which the Goss Printing Press 
Company was organized. 

For many years, Mr. Goss, with his brothers — F. L. 
and S. G. Goss—had worked to invent a practical printing- 
press, and in 1885 the Goss Printing Press Company was 
organized to manufacture the machine which was finally 
perfected through those years of research and experi- 
mentation. The deceased was a member of the company’s 
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board of directors since its organization, and for the past 
fifteen years had been general superintendent of the fac- 
tory. Previous to that time he was in charge of all outside 
work in the erection of presses. His industry and energy 
~vere undoubtedly large factors in bringing success to the 
nterprise which is now one of the largest concerns in the 
vorld engaged in the manufacture of rotary and flat-bed 
nerfecting newspaper and magazine presses. 

Mr. Goss was a man of exemplary habits, a good hus- 
rand and father, and was esteemed by every one who had 








WILLIAM T. GOSS. 


the honor of his acquaintance. He is survived by his wife 
and four children—James, Helen, Verna and William 
Goss, Jr.; four brothers — Fred L. Goss, Samuel G. Goss 
and Albert E. Goss, all of Chicago, and Joseph E. Goss, of 
Atlantic, Iowa, and a sister — Mrs. Joseph Wilkinson, of 
Los Angeles, California. 


George J. Volger. 


George J. Volger, known for many years as a promi- 
nent member of the printing fraternity of Buffalo, New 
York, died at his home in that city on November 6. Mr. 
Volger was born in Buffalo in 1855. When a young man 
he became associated with the old firm of Volger, Roebling 
& Co., and held various positions with the firm until it 
was dissolved, in 1877. About twenty-five years ago he 
organized the Volger Printing Company. Mr. Volger was 
a member of Erie Lodge, F. & A. M., Keystone Chapter, 
No. 140, Hugh De Payens Commandery, No. 30; Buffalo 
Consistory, Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, and Ismailia 
Temple. For many years he was secretary of the council 
of the Royal and Select Masters. 


CHICAGO EMPLOYING PRINTERS IN 
TOGETHER MOVE. 


On October 27 a committee representing all of the 
employing printers’ and allied trades’ organizations of 
Chicago met at the City Club and discussed ways and 
means of bringing about a closer union of printing-trades 
interests. It was proposed that all organizations affiliate 
in securing a common meeting-place for business sessions 
and luncheons. Some members of the committee pointed 
out, however, that the first move necessary to success was 
to secure harmonious action by the two dominant organiza- 
tions —the Ben Franklin Club and the Chicago Typoth- 
etx. This seemed to be the general opinion of those in 
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attendance, and a motion finally was adopted instructing 
the chairman and secretary of the committee to send a 
request to these organizations to appoint committees to 
meet with the general get-together committee. This 
request is now in the hands of the secretaries of the Chi- 
cago Typothete and the Ben Franklin Club, and it is con- 
fidently expected that favorable action will be taken on it. 

Following is the personnel of the Get-together Com- 
mittee: John W. Hastie, Western Newspaper Union 
(Employing Printers’ Association); E. F. Hamm, Blakely 
Printing Company (Employing Printers’ Association) ; 
George H. Benedict, Globe Engraving & Electrotyping 
Company (Engravers and Electrotypers) ; C. S. Partridge, 
Partridge & Anderson Company (Electrotypers and Ste- 
reotypers); J.J. Miller, Barnard & Miller (President Ben 
Franklin Club); Edgar W. Chesterman (Secretary Chi- 
cago Typothete); W. H. French, Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler (Type Founders); I. Stiefel, National Printing 
& Engraving Company (National Association of Employ- 
ing Lithographers); C. S. Peterson, Peterson Linotype 
Company (Machine Composition Club); M. M. Bear, M. 
M. Bear Company (Plate Engravers’ Club) ; ’Gene Turner, 
Sam’! Bingham’s Sons Mfg. Co. (Picas); Carl G. Bing- 
ham, Sam’! Bingham’s Sons Mfg. Co. (Printers’ Rollers) ; 
E. R. Richards, Sears, Roebuck & Co. (Printing Crafts’ 
Association); A. A. Murray, McFarland, Shumway & 
Armstrong Company (Printing Crafts’ Association); O. 
L. Rickard, Rickard Circular Folding Company (Binders’ 
and Rulers’ Club) ; C. W. Smith, Sinclair & Valentine Com- 
pany (Printing and Lithographic Inks); B. F. Chittick, 
THE INLAND PRINTER (Machine Composition Club). 


THE ENIGMAGRAPH. 


George M. Randall, with the Polhemus Printing Com- 
pany, New York, writes: 

“Among the fair typewriter artistes are, we regret to 
say, many who cuff one letter or figure over another, such 
attempt at correction by overwriting producing characters 
which can not be found in the type-specimen books, and 
which are often the despair of compositors and proofread- 
ers as well as of postmen. As a sort of verbal handle with 
which to grasp these twentieth-century hieroglyphics, the 
term ‘ enigmagraph’ has been coined and ought to receive 
a hearty welcome in the dictionaries.” 


THE ENIGMAGRAPH, 


The Simplifiers have got a scheme 
Of "speling” that makes you lafigh, 
But you need¢gnt know no speling at all 
If youknowthe Enigmagraph. 


Is"audable"spelled with an a or an i? 
The study lessens byy 1/2 

& spelingbaoks quickly y@éld thete place 
To the typewryter Enigmagraph. 


Does musicaze end with an 1 or an e? 
Is there one f or 2 in chafg? 

Dont? run togthe Unabridged, but use 
The typewryterEhhgemgrzppn. 


Bel@éve? Reperivewe?Reprééve? Concééve? 
No peaxkessof trduble you'l quaff 

Nor wonder if first comes the i or the e 
If you solve byy Enigmagraps. 


GEORGE M. RANDALL. 





MAN’s physical efforts are no longer of much consid- 
eration save as he installs and adjusts the machine and 
pulls the lever.— David Gibson. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Old-time Printers to Honor Franklin. 

On January 17, the Old Time Printers’ Association of 
Chicago will hold its annual banquet and dance in honor 
of the memory of Benjamin Franklin. It is yet undecided 
whether the celebration will be held at Hotel Sherman or 
the La Salle Hotel. Senator Lafayette Young, of Iowa, is 
to be invited to speak. : 


Printers to Give Benefit for Playgrounds. 

On December 2 and 3 the typographical union of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, will give a vaudeville entertainment for 
the benefit of the Fort Wayne Playgrounds Association in 
which the vaudeville artists will be printers exclusively. 
The moving pictures to be shown will be featured by the 
series on the Union Printers Home at Colorado Springs. 


Three and Four Color Labels at High Speed. 

The Regina Company, of New York, maker of the New 
Era press, sends a number of labels printed two, five and 
eight up, printed in gold and colors. These are excellent 
samples of labelwork, showing good register and other 
characteristics of high-class labelwork. The smooth laying 
of the gold ink on heavy solids is especially noticeable. 
When such work can be done at the rate of five thousand 
impressions an hour, comment is unnecessary. 


Is Made Member of Advisory Council. 

E. St. Elmo Lewis, advertising manager of the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, has been appointed a 
member of the Honorary Advisory Committee of the 
National Printing, Publishing, Advertising and Allied 
Trades’ Exposition, to be held in New York, April 19 to 26, 
1918, ~ 

Still further honor was recently paid Mr. Lewis by his 
appointment as the Michigan representative in the Na- 
tional Council of the National Economic League. 


Bulletin for Printers and Publishers. 

Recently the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit, Michigan, issued a bulletin for the information of 
printers and publishers — especially those who are inter- 
ested in cost systems. While the bulletin is purely an 
advertisement for the company, it contains considerable 
data bearing on cost-accounting systems, and will be found 
interesting to any one engaged in the printing business. 
Undoubtedly the company will be pleased to forward a 
copy to any printer or publisher making request. 


The Thompson Typecaster in Foreign Fields. 

The Thompson typecaster is now an_ international 
machine, for it is in operation in almost all quarters of the 
globe. Recent shipments are to Cape Town, South Africa, 
Panama, Japan and China. The simplicity of this type- 
caster makes it valuable where expert operators are not to 
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be had, as ordinary mechanics quickly learn to handle it. 
One plant in Shanghai, China, has three Thompson type- 
casters and expects to add more. Linotype matrices are 
employed extensively by these users for casting type, and 
as accents for all foreign languages are in stock, all their 
varied requirements can be quickly met. 


Christmas is Here Again. 

Of all the holly borders on the market, the one shown 
on the insert in the first section of this issue, made in three 
sizes by the Keystone Type Foundry, seems to be the most 
popular. It has the swing and beauty of the natural leaf, 
and when the berries are printed in red with a deep-green 
leaf it lends beauty with a holiday appearance to any 
work in which it is used. A little touch of seasonableness 
added to your printing will please your customer and 
induce others to look you up. 


Linograph Company Delayed. 

According to the Davenport (Iowa) Times, delay in 
the arrival of matrix machinery is preventing the new 
Linograph Company, of that city, from completing its first 
three machines. The new typesetting devices have been 
partially set up, but failure to get the new machinery is 
delaying the final completion. The machinery is now being 
manufactured by an eastern firm and the company hopes 
to receive it soon. When the new machines are completed 
they will be placed in local printing-shops, where they will 
be given a thorough test. 


Information for the Printer. 

A booklet entitled ‘‘ Useful Information for Printers,” 
recently issued by the Keystone Type Foundry, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, contains many suggestions of a 
technical nature for each department of a printing estab- 
lishment, and should be a valuable aid to the average 
printing craftsman in solving the difficulties that are con- 
stantly arising in the mechanical departments. C. W. 
Smith, superintendent of printing of the Keystone Type 
Foundry, writes THE INLAND PRINTER that the company 
will be pleased to supply a copy to any compositor or press- 
man for the asking. 


Claims Big Saving through State Printery. 

State Printer William C. Austin, of Kansas, has issued 
a statement in which he claims that the cost system 
installed in the State printing plant shows that the cost of 
putting out different kinds of work is twenty per cent 
lower than that of a number of large commercial plants 
with which it has been compared. In explaining the cause 
of this Mr. Austin says: “ The difference is largely due 
to the fact that we do not have to employ a selling force, 
have no collectors, do not have to advertise, and save in a 
number of other ways that can not be done at commercial 
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plants.” The State Printer claims that, “in spite of the 
fact that forty per cent more printing has been done and 
wages have increased during the seven years that the State 
has owned its plant, the expense for printing to the State 
has been $140,000 less than during the seven years pre- 
vious.” 
Public Printer Wants Better Lubricating Oil. 
Declaring that the oil supplied the Government Print- 
ig Office is rusting and corroding the machinery of that 
ig establishment, Public Printer Donnelly has appealed to 
the Comptroller of the Treasury for relief. According to 
ivw, the Government Printing Office is required to secure 
i's supplies from the General Supplies Committee, and the 
(omptroller holds that unless it can be specifically shown 
ly word from the Secretary of the Treasury that use of 
lubricating oils contracted for was not contemplated for 
the Government Printing Office, the office must continue, 
uader the present law, to use the oil the committee has 
contracted for. Meanwhile the nation’s printing plant is 
rapidly depreciating in value. 


Albany’s Big Printing House. 
In 1876 James B. Lyon entered the printing business in 
a very modest office at Albany, New York. To-day the 
institution of which he is the head is one of the largest 
industrial concerns in Albany, employing nearly one thou- 
sand workers. The accompanying illustration gives some 
idea of the growth of the business. In 1899 the firm was 














incorporated as the J. B. Lyon Company, and there has 
been little change in the personnel of the concern’s officers 
since that time. James B. Lyon is president; Charles M. 
Winchester, vice-president and general manager, and James 
C. Fitzgerald, treasurer. 


Ems Puzzle Commissioners. 

“If a pica is square and a ten-point em is square, too, 
where’s the difference, anyhow? ” 

This is how the city commissioners at Wichita, Kansas, 
sized the situation in a recent discussion over the award 
of a contract to print a new book of city ordinances. Every 
printer present tried to explain the difference between pica 
ems and ems in eight or ten point, but the commissioners 
became so confused that one of them insisted that “emmas” 
was what they were talking about, or could talk about — 
possibly more intelligently. The reading of proof also 
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complicated the situation, with the result that all bids 
were rejected, and an order made to advertise for new 
bids. 

Completes Its Twenty-fifth Year. 


Last month B. B. Herbert sent out an announcement to 
readers and advertisers that with the close of 1912 the 
National Printer-Journalist, of which he is the founder 
and editor, completes its twenty-fifth year, under the same 
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1887. 1912. 


editorial management with which it began its career. The 
announcement carries two pictures (shown herewith) of 
Mr. Herbert — one taken in 1887, the year he founded his 
paper, and the other showing him as he appears to-day. 
The December issue will be issued as a Silver Anniversary 
number, and Mr. Herbert’s many friends have been asked 
to contribute views as to the work and possibilities of the 
paper. 
Printing Imitation Typewritten Letters. 

Owing to recent inventions there has been renewed 
interest manifested in the several methods for producing 
imitation typewritten letters on regular printing-presses. 
In this connection the Automatic Press Feeder Company, 
511 South Dearborn street, Chicago, directs attention to a 
device now on the market known as the Kirkman ribbon 
winder, which, when attached to a Gordon press, makes 
possible the printing of imitation typewritten letters in an 
economical and distinctive manner. The ribbon is inked 
with form-rollers and moves downward over the type about 
a nonpareil for each impression, making possible an even 
distribution in color and light impression. It is claimed 
that twenty-three thousand impressions can be made from 
this ribbon before it is necessary to stop and rewind it. 
A feature of the device is that it is not in the way when 
running jobwork, but is always ready when needed for 
letter-work. 


Financial Progress of Mergenthaler Company. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Company for the fiscal 
year ended September 30, 1912, earned 21.4 per cent on its 
$12,798,400 capital stock, as compared with 21.3 per cent 
on practically the same amount of stock the year before. 
A review of the past ten years of Mergenthaler operations 
shows a singular steadiness of earning power. Ten years 
ago the figure for net stood at $2,323,633, representing 23.2 
per cent on the $10,000,000 capital stock then outstanding. 
For the fiscal period ended September 30 last net had risen 
to $2,738,552, an increase in ten years of but slightly over 
$400,000. The high point in the Mergenthaler earnings 
was reached in 1907, when net crossed the $3,000,000 mark 
for the only time in the company’s history. The dividend 
balance of $3,171,571 for that year meant 28.9 per cent on 
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the $10,996,000 capital stock. Over the ten-year period 
from 1903 the company has earned a total of $26,121,616 
net, or 204 per cent on the present share capital. Through- 
out this time a fifteen per cent dividend rate has been main- 
tained, dividend disbursements for the ten years aggre- 
gating $17,143,000. 


The Artline Series of Type. 

On a two-color insert in the first section of this issue, 
the Keystone Type Foundry has shown a type-face that 
should be appreciated by all lovers of the beautiful and 
dignified in letter design. 


Artline is especially adaptable 









































JAMES B. LYON, 


President of the J. B. Lyon Company, the Big Printing Concern of 
Albany, New York. 


to commercial stationery and to dainty booklets, menus, 
cards, programs, etc., but it will also lend beauty and 
originality to whatever work it is used in. 

In addition to showing this type-face, the insert also 
calls the attention of printers to the Paragon hard-metal 
furniture, which, while a new product, is already showing 
by its sale that the Keystone has obtained another popular 
article for the printer. There is no other labor-saving 
furniture just like it, or anywhere near it, on the market, 
and it weighs only half as much as the ordinary metal 
furniture. 


Show-room to Be Opened by H. Hinze in New York. 

In the early part of December, H. Hinze, American 
agent of John Haddon & Co., London, England, will open 
a show-room on the ground floor at 116 Nassau street, New 
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York, for the purpose of displaying and demonstrating the 
manufactures of John Haddon & Co. There will be on 
exhibit an Art Caxton Model “ C,”’ a Haddon safety platen 
with hand-feed and automatic delivery, and a Caxtonette. 
These machines will be in operation and demonstrations 
will be made daily. Last month an Art Caxton was on 
exhibit one week. During that time the press was sold 
outright, and four other orders were booked for early 
delivery. 
All in the Same Boat. 


The Bush-Krebs Company, printers and engravers, of 
Louisville, Kentucky, recently sent out a postal announce- 
ment to local printers, on which was printed an item taken 
from the St. Louis Ben Franklin Bulletin relative to the 
raise in prices by photoengravers. Below this item 
appeared the following typewritten message: ‘“ Condi- 
tions with the engraver have been worse than with the 
printer. The St. Louis printers show the proper spirit in 
encouraging their brother craftsmen, because they recog- 
nize that the chain is no stronger than the weakest link. 
Let’s all brace up — help each other to standardize prices 
and make the graphic-arts trades respected in the land.” 


U. T. A. Apprenticeship Committee Wants Information. 


The Typothetz convention at Chicago last September 
authorized the appointment of a committee to investigate 
and report on the apprenticeship problem. President 
Glossbrenner appointed A. R. Barnes, of Chicago; E. 
Lawrence Fell, of Philadelphia; William Pfaff, of New 
Orleans; Irwin H. Rice, of Los Angeles, and Henry P. 
Porter, of Boston, as members of the committee. The 
committee has issued a circular asking information from 
employers, as follows: 

1. Do you employ apprentices? (Not errand boys— but regular 
apprentices actually learning the trade.) 

2. How many —compositors? Platen presses? Cylinder presses? 

. How many errand boys or other boy help do you employ? 

4. Are these destined to become apprentices? 

5. Do you give special attention to the training of your apprentices ? 

6. If so, will you please briefly outline what your method is? 

7. What provision is made for their advancement ? 

8. What rate of wages do you pay—and how often do you 
increase it? 
9. Are your apprentices indentured? 


10. If so, for how long? 
11. Is parent or guardian of apprentice made a part of indenture? 
12. What suggestions can you offer to the committee? (Please out- 


line fully your suggestions, and results of your experience and observa- 
tions.) 

The committee expresses the opinion that “ the appren- 
ticeship question is a serious one, and its successful solu- 
tion will be even more important to our craft than cost 
installation.” Communications for the committee should 
be addresséd to the chairman — Henry P. Porter, 148 High 
street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Chas. H. Ault Opens American Business. 


There’s another Richmond in the American printing- 
ink field, or perhaps more accurately it should be said that 
Charles H. Ault, in starting business in Brooklyn after a 
dozen years or so abroad, is only commencing where he 
left off. At any rate, the Ault Printing Ink Company is 
now an established fact, and those who know Mr. Ault’s 
capacity as a star salesman, operating in the principal 
towns between the Atlantic and the Mississippi, will have 
no doubt but that he will be able successfully to market 
the goods his lengthy experience as a manufacturer will 
enable him to make. 

As president of the foreign advertising of one of Amer- 
ica’s largest concerns, Mr. Ault has made London his head- 
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quarters and base of operations for the past thirteen years, 
but now returns to his native land. He has acquired much 
valuable knowledge pertaining to the craft while abroad, 
and, having surrounded himself with an able staff of spe- 
cialists, we look forward to seeing the Ault Printing Ink 
Company assume a high place in the ranks of American 
printing-ink manufacturers. 


A New Knife-sharpener. 


The highest efficiency on a paper-cutting machine can 
be attained only where the knife is sharp. The Riess knife- 
sharpener is an apparatus that will help printers secure 
the maximum efficiency from their cutting machines. This 
apparatus is quite a simple affair, consisting of a cast- 
iron frame to hold the knife at the proper angle and a 


RIES KNIFE-SHARPENER. 


block containing two high-grade carborundum stones 
attached to a device with a handle which moves in very 
accurate lines. No mechanical skill is required to operate 
it and it can not get out of order. It is said that a knife 
can be given a perfect cutting edge in a few minutes with 
this sharpener. The Ries knife-sharpener is made by 
Sacksteder Brothers, 35 Court street, Tiffin, Ohio. 


An Improved Paper-bag Press. 


The Kidder Press Company, Dover, New Hampshire, 
has placed an improved bag press on the market. The 
press is a hand-feed machine and is built in two sizes, 
24 by 36 inches and 36 by 48 inches. Printing may be done 
in two colors if desired, and may be arranged so as to have 
two feeders working at the same time. It is specially 
_ adapted to printing bags up to ten inches wide, the product 
being delivered face upward on traveling tapes. For bags 
- or sheets larger than 10 inches, such as milling sacks, 

shirt sacks, etc., a special delivery may be attached which 
- delivers the product into a box or on a board. The mechan- 
ism is simple and the changes are easily and quickly made. 
It is made for electro or stereo plates. The ink distribu- 
tion is counted perfect. There are two steel vibrators 
with one composition roller between the duct roller and the 
form rollers. There are three form rollers for each color. 
The machine occupies a floor-space of 6% by 5% feet, and 
is 5 feet high. It requires a 3%-horse-power motor to 
drive the machine, the pulley being arranged for a 2%- 
inch belt. The speed is limited only by the capacity of the 
feeder. 

The main office and works are at Dover, New Hamp- 
shire. The New York office is in charge of the Gibbs- 
Brower Company, 261 Broadway. 


Senior Pupils of Estienne School Elect Officers. 


The celebrated French school of printing — the 
Mstienne School —has the distinction of being a trade 
school with an organization maintained by its scholars. 
We note that the “Amicable and Mutual Aid Society of the 
Senior Pupils of l’Ecole Estienne ” held its annual meeting 
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recently in the amphitheater of the school and selected 
officers and a council of administration as follows: 
President of Honor, H. Fontaine, Chevalier la Legion 
@honneur; Honorary President, A. Damy, engraver de- 
signer; President (effective): H. Blanchetiere, art book- 
binder; Vice-Presidents, M. Bonard and A. Groley, man- 
ager of A. Groley Freres; General Secretary, F. Sim- 
monnet, engraver designer; Assistant Secretary, M. 
Bailly, designer for the Cie Generale des Omnibus; Treas- 
urer, M. Pinault, photographer; Assistant Treasurer, M. 
Hourriez, artist engraver on wood; Archivist, M. Haasen, 
copperplate printer; Delegate to the Committee of Patron- 
age of l’Ecole Estienne, G. Degaast, engineer (I. C. P.) 
connected with the technical management of the Bulletin 
Officiel des Maitres Imprimeurs; Members, M. Breuer, 
employing printer; Louis Goulhot, engraver printer, 
vice-president of the Federation des Ecoles Profession- 
nelles; M. Marechal, engraver designer; M. Roulet, photo- 
engraver; M. Saulnier, printer; M. Surcin, lithographic 
engraver; Van-Beckhoven, engraver, heliographer. 


tnjunction Against New Allied Printing Trades Council. 


At a recent meeting of the board of governors of the 
International Allied Printing Trades Council, held at Chi- 
cago, the majority of the board withdrew after the chair- 
man ruled that an appeal from the decision of the chair 
did not carry unless it also received the vote of the chair- 
man himself. In other words, it was ruled that every vote 
taken must be unanimous to be declared carried. The rep- 
resentative of the International Stereotypers’ Union had 
made the point that the Chicago Allied Printing Trades 
Council had violated the agreement on which the five inter- 
national printing-trades unions were affiliated in label 
matters by refusing to seat delegates from the legally con- 
stituted local in Chicago. Chairman Woll, of the photo- 
engravers, decided the point not well taken. Fremont 
Frey, representing the stereotypers, appealed from the 
decision. The appeal was sustained by a vote of 5 to 3. 
The chair, however, announced that it required a unani- 
mous vote, and that, therefore, the chair’s decision was not 
overruled. 

The printers and stereotypers then withdrew, called a 
meeting and ordered that a new printing trades council be 
organized in Chicago. Later, when a meeting was called 
to organize the new body, those in attendance were served 
with an injunction temporarily forbidding the organiza- 
tion. As we close our forms for this issue the case had 
not been decided in the courts. 


Big Tools of To-day Must Be Good. 


“A good workman never complains of his tools” is one 
of the “ tags ” that have come down to us from the time of 
small tools and crude products slowly produced. Up-to- 
date people know better. 

The Cottrells are claiming for their new series two- 
revolution presses that one of their efficiency elements is 
that they make the workman contented. He knows he 
can get the best possible results, which means a mind at 
ease and increased profits. The Cottrells assert that the 
thousands of users of their presses have spread the news 
that they are designed and built to obtain the most rigid 
impression, perfect bed movement, register and distribu- 
tion. Every pressman knows these are the requisites in a 
printing-press that give the best results with the smallest 
expenditure of time and labor. Furthermore, the Cottrell 
has an exceptionally satisfactory simplified convertible 
delivery which can be easily changed from fly to face-up 
delivery — three minutes. It also has six vibrating rollers 














— four metal and two composition — and is equipped with 
a patent register-controlling device. The Keystone Type 
Foundry, the general selling agent for Cottrell presses, 
will be pleased to send a copy of an attractive booklet tell- 
ing a lot of things about these presses that will be inter- 
esting. Address any of its houses, at Philadelphia, New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta and San Francisco. 


International Typesetting Machine Company. 


An event unique in the printing industry is the advent 
of the International Typesetting Machine Company, of 
Brooklyn, New York. It is rare indeed that a company 
is organized which is equipped at its inception to do busi- 
ness on a mammoth scale throughout the world. Most 
concerns of an international, or even national, scope have 
their beginnings in a small way, and many years are 
required for growth and development. Only supreme con- 
fidence in the product to be placed on the market could 
have induced Herman Ridder, the head of the new com- 
pany, and his colleagues to stake the large amount of 
capital necessary to begin business on such a huge scale. 

It was a fortunate culmination of circumstances, 
coupled with keen foresight and untiring energy, which 
enabled Mr. Ridder to get together a body of men so 
eminently equipped to carry out this work. This was a 
very strong factor in enabling him to put each of the many 
departments of the huge factory in charge of men who 
were not only admirably able to carry out the work, but 
who could make improvements and refinements that would 
greatly add to the desirability of the output. 

The new factory is now in full operation, already 
employing 750 men, turning out fifty “Intertypes” a 
month, and supplies in proportionate quantities. So many 
orders have been received for early shipment that it will 
be some time before these can be filled. By greatly increas- 
ing its expected output, the company hopes, however, to 
make all shipments within sixty days of receipt of order. 





Routing Machine for Printers. 


A very simple bench routing machine has been devised 
by the Osco Machine Company, 185 Franklin street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. The device consists practically of three 
working parts—the carriage, its supporting frame and the 
height-adjusting screw. It has a rack feed for forward and 
backward motion, and a radial arm for lateral motion. The 
bed is planed, slotted and fitted with two sliding clamps. 
The motor spindle is fitted with a spring chuck and holds 
Royle router bits. The motor runs on 110 volts direct or 
alternating current, but can be equipped for 220 volts for 
















OSCO ROUTING MACHINE. 


$2 extra. Machine is fitted with an Edison lamp-plug and 
is ready to operate as soon as connected with current. The 
motor spindle rotates over 7,000 revolutions a minute and 
is fitted with self-oiling bearings. 

All printers can use the Osco routing machine to advan- 
tage when they are short on wood type or wish to use a 
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few large letters or hand-lettered words. For making 
embossing and cutting dies, initial letters and monograms, 
also tint-blocks and crude cuts; for deepening shallow 
places in plates, replacing damaged words in electrotypes 
and for leveling off blocks that are too high, this machine 
will save time and show a high earning capacity. 


A New Monitor Round-hole Perforator. 


Owing to the big demand, especially of the eastern trade, 
for a small-hole perforator, the Latham Machinery Com- 
pany, of Chicago, is now putting out perforators with a 
60 or 65 gage hole, as desired, which have met with great 
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MONITOR EXTRA-HEAVY POWER PERFORATOR, WITH FEED GAGE, RECEIVING 
BOX AND MOTOR ATTACHED. 


success, owing to the demand for small-hole perforating. 
The Monitor perforator, as shown in the illustration, is 
claimed to be even faster than the rotary perforator when 
the work is handled by means of the feed-gage back-roll 
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Showing 65-gage above and 60-gage below — Monitor Perforator. 


delivery and receiving box, and at the same time it gives 
the highly desired round hole. 

The Latham Machinery Company is well known as 
manufacturer of the Monitor Wire Stitchers, having been 
pioneers in this line. Both of the company’s perforators, 
as well as its paging and numbering machines and the 
Multiplex punching machine, will be found in practically 
every large plant throughout the United States. All of 
these machines can be seen at the company’s offices in 
New York, Chicago and Boston. 







PLAIN TO BE SEEN. 


Aunt Eliza came up the walk and said to her small 
nephew: 

“Good morning, Willie. Is your mother in?” 

“Sure she’s in,” replied Willie truculently. “ D’you 
s’pose I’d be workin’ in the garden on Saturday morning 
if she wasn’t? ” — Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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‘““THE MONOTYPE SYSTEM.” 


The Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Philadelphia, 
has had in preparation for the past three years a compre- 
hensive exposition of the ‘‘ Monotype System,” the results 
of which they present in a handsomely bound volume of 
three hundred pages. No more complete or carefully con- 
sidered exposition of a mechanism designed to cover every 
phase of type composition has ever been presented, and 
while it is designed primarily for the owners and users of 
the monotype, it is of interest to every one who has to do 
with printing, however indirectly. 

The scope of the work is well expressed in the quotation 
m the title-page: “The word monotype means much more 
‘han the name of a machine: it includes a complete system 
if composing-room practice based on the work of the mono- 
ype both as a composing machine and as a typecaster.” 
"he basic principles of the monotype are described, with- 
sut technical detail, and its most important mechanisms 
xplained, making clear the manner in which the keyboard 
perator controls the casting machine, illustrating various 
‘orms of simple and intricate composition. In its explana- 
ion of the fundamentals of the monotype system it is a 
eference-book for use in solving the special problems of 
different composing-rooms. 

The frontispiece shows in colors the new Style D or 
typewriter keyboard, and the improved casting machine for 
setting type in sizes from 4'% to 18 point in all measures 
up to 60 picas, and equipped with the attachment for cast- 
ing type, quads and spaces up to and including 36-point. 

Methods and suggestions are given from monotype own- 
ers and operators all over the world, compiled and carefully 
edited to lead the reader chapter by chapter through the 
description of the machine itself to the explanation of the 
methods for handling every class of composition from sim- 
ple straight matter to the most intricate tabular forms. 

The basic principles for setting tabular matter are illus- 
trated by plates. Examples are given and explained in a 
manner so clear that even a printer who has never seen a 
monotype machine can readily understand and apply them. 
One advantage of this graphical method of explaining tabu- 
lar work is that it affords a means for the compositor to 
test his knowledge of the principles illustrated. He can 
work out the exercises with pencil and paper at home and 
acquire the principles of tabular matter even more quickly 
than by using a keyboard. Among the subjects treated 
under the heading “ Tabular Composition” are: ‘“ Center- 
ing headings”; “Centering a word column between two 
figure columns”; ‘ Centering a word column with figure 
column on one side”; ‘“ Fixed spaces of various sizes ”; 
“Various-sized fixed spaces between word columns”; 
“ Various-sized fixed spaces with figure columns”; “ Hang- 
ing indentions and fixed spaces between columns”; “ Spa- 
cing to column of uneven width ”; “ Use of spaces and lead- 
ers in making alignments ”; “ Leaders between columns of 
uneven widths ”; ‘“ Open leader work”; “ Diamond leader 
work”; “Allowance for rules’; “ Horizontal and vertical 
monotype rule”; ‘Simple and intricate ditto work”; 
“ Piece braces and braces in combination ”; ‘ Twin-column 
matter ’”’; “Simple and intricate box headings”; “ Even 
pica tables ”; “‘ Words of unknown length at end of leader 
lines ”; “ Parallel tables and repeat stubs.” 

While these subjects have been discussed to some extent 
in the trade-papers, there are few printers who have made 
them a study, and in most composing-rooms to-day tabular 
matter is given only to those compositors known as “tabular 
men,” and it frequently happens there are not enough of 
these specialists to handle rush work. The monotype idea 
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is to make every printer a tabular man, and “ The Monotype 
System ” will be a large factor in reaching its accomplish- 
ment. In this connection there is shown a table similar to 
an interest table by the use of which box headings in a 
different point size from the body of tabular columns may 
be set to exactly fit the measure. It is hardly possible to 
estimate the time this will save in handling railroad work, 
state and city reports and other tabular matter where two 
sizes of type are used in combination. 

There is a chapter describing the working of the Style 
DD or duplicating keyboard, the machine that estimates the 
space copy will fill and tells the operator the point size in 
which it should be set. The value of this “estimating ” 
feature is cleverly summed up as follows: “If aman could 
have all the money that has been wasted resetting jobs 
because they were first set in type too large, or too small, 
to fill the space properly and satisfy the customer, he could 
live on his income. In most jobwork the customer does not 
know whether he wants his job in 8 or 10 point until he 
sees it in both. With the double keyboard a sample page 
can be set for one composition cost in both sizes.” This 
chapter explains the advantages of the double keyboard for 
handling matter with two sizes of type, foot-notes, side- 
heads, headings for catalogues, parallel reading columns 
and parallel tables where the stub repeats, as well as wide- 
measure matter beyond the 60-pica capacity of the single 
board. Matter up to 120 picas wide is set without difficulty. 

The book contains a number of inserts showing dia- 
grams of the arrangement of characters at the keyboard 
and matrices at the casting machine, with provision made 
for the use of diacritical letters, reference-marks and other 
extra characters. It also contains a complete glossary of 
the monotype language, with all terms fully explained and 
defined so they can be readily understood by any one who 
knows the language of the composing-room. 

The careful reader of this book must be impressed with 
its thoroughness. Without becoming tiresome, it analyzes 
every phase of machine composition, including a chapter 
on the selection and care of metal, with formule for espe- 
cially hard metal where there are long runs on the press. 
The selection and use of the melting furnace is covered in 
detail, with directions for remelting used type into pigs 
with the least waste of tin and antimony. The author 
says: ‘Metal made from old materials, from which the 
life has been worked out, is in the same class as renovated 
butter and just as satisfying.” 

Chapter XLV of “The Monotype System,” on the 
preparation of copy, ought to be set in 24-point italic, 
framed and hung above the desk of every man who owns a 
composing machine. It hits straight from the shoulder and 
lands squarely on the weak spot in the great majority of 
composing-rooms. 

The work well sustains the proposition of the company 
that it offers not only a machine meeting every require- 
ment of the composing-room, but a “ system,” thorough, 
accurate and scientific. 


EASIER. 
Elsie — “After I wash my face I look in the mirror to 
see if it’s clean. Don’t you?” 
Bobby — “ Don’t have to. 
Boston Transcript. 


I look at the towel.” — 


NO BETTER. 
Sillicus — “ There is honor among thieves.” 
Cynicus —“‘ Nonsense! Thieves are just as bad as 
other people.” — Life. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER|WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 














A. H. JILKIN, E. . . ‘ 
McQUILKIN, EDITOR _ Prices for this department: 40 cents for each ten words or less; 
Se — charge, —g" cents. Under ‘ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents for 

+ each ten words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. Address to be 

Published monthly by counted. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are 

taken. Cash must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received 


THE INLAND PRINTER COM PANY in Chicago later than the 15th of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. We can not send copies free to classified advertisers. 
632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, U.S. A. = : —————— - 














BOOKS. 

: SIMPLEX TYPE COMPUTER, by J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the 

: : number of picas or ems there are in any width, and the number of 

New York Orrice: Tribune building, City Hall square. lines per inch in length of any type, from 5% to 12 point. Gives accu- 

——— : . - —_—— rately and quickly the number of ems contained in any size of composi- 

tion, = had picas or square inches, in all the different sizes of body 

TB) ry als NT € type, and the nearest approximate weight of metal per 1,000 ems, if 

DECEMBER, 1912. No. 3. set by linotype or monotype machine. Price, $1.50. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. = s - 
It aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all blag Satin gong sr lt pi Se a full and concise explana- 
matters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contribu- ee a technica points in the printing trade, for the use of the 
tions are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable | Printer and his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitaliza- 
matter tion, style, marking proof, make-up of book, sizes of books, sizes of the 
2 untrimmed leaf, number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposi- 
tion and much other valuable information not always at hand when 
wanted; 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50, payable always in advance. Sample | “COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of account- 
copies, 30 Cents; none free. ing which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. a oe its eg ‘it absolutely certain that no work can 
When Subscriptions expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a | PSS. through the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. ad shown. | 74 pages, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 
their renewal by remitting promptly. : TO LOVERS OF ART PRINTING —A limited edition of 200 numbered 
Foreign Subscriptions. -— To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars; to copies of Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” designed, 
y Mcmeggall Re ype voll tomgesd ang eg Boreas Bagel bong bei-semeed and illuminated in water-colors by F. J. Trezise. Printed 
“th ’ S1X ’ Y from plates on imported hand-made paper and durably and artisticall, 
——.. Lita eee anton Price, boxed, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COM. 
. ° PANY, Chicago. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful ACCOUNTING SYSTEM FOR PRINTERS —A book for the printer 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure with a cost system, or intending to install one; investment and 
proper credit. expense accounts arranged accordingly. Labor-saving short cuts shown. 
Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders | 2-50 postpaid. WALTER JOBSON, 643 Hill st., Louisville, Ky. 


throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be 

made through the same agencies. PRICES FOR PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes. Complete cost system and 
Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible selling prices. Adapted to any locality. Pocket size. $1 by mail. 

news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 























































BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THe INLAND PRINTER as an | FOR SALE—A rotary printing plant located at Monticello, Ind., and 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- known as the Tippecanoe Printing Company, consisting of 1 Scott 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. all-sized rotary, 60 in. wide; 1 Scott all-sized rotary, 70 in. wide; 1 
Cireulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United Cottrell flat-bed, 52 in. wide; 1 two-color Huber rotary, 52 in. wide; 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 1 Dexter double-16 and parallel; 1 Dexter single-16; 1 Seybold trim- 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the mer; 1 Seybold cutter, 44 in. wide; 1 Harris imprinting press; 1 
month preceding. Ward & McLean looper; 1 Smyth sewing machine; 4 Latham stitchers; 
2 bundling machines; 1 complete stereo outfit for making plates for 
the Scott presses; 1 cover folder, 16 by 24; a complete wrapping-paper 


















In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 














ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 


FOREIGN AGENTS. 


JoHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 

RaitHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & SONs, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEx. CowAN & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. CowAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

‘G. HEDELER, Niirnbergerstrasse 18, Leipsic, Germany. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

JEAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 3 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 

PoLGaR JENO, Rakociut 69, Budapest VIII, Austria. 








plant; 2 Kidder two-color presses and 1 Copes rewinding press, and 
all fixtures for the rapid handling of large edition and wrapping- 
paper work; the building is of steel and cement, one story, saw- 
toothed, 100 by 150 feet; warehouse adjoining, 50 by 100 feet, private 
switch on Monon Railway alongside the warehouse; the lot on which 
buildings are located is 150 by 600 feet, the switch running entire length 
of lot; this entire outfit, including buildings and lot, will be sold at a 
bargain; the former owners operated an open shop, 55 hours per week; 
the scale in the pressroom and bindery being 25 per cent less than city 
seale; this plant can be seen at any time; caretaker in charge; the 
Scott presses will handle anything that a four-roller first-class flat-bed 
press will handle, and run four times as fast; printing both sides at 
the same time; it will pay you to investigate this outfit, as the possi- 
bilities of developing a large business are very attractive. SECURITY 
TRUST CO., Receiver, Indianapolis, Ind. 





ASTRA ESTABLISHMENTS.— Importation-exportation, 182 rue Lafay- 

ette, Paris, France. Our house takes charge of the purchasing of all 
merchandise on commission and at the lowest prices; indicates the best 
sources for purchasing; procures for agents the representation of com- 
mercial firms; examines and finances the launching of good products 
and the exploitation of new inventions. 

LA RECLAME UNIVERSELLE 

Advertising Agency and sister house of the ‘Astra Establishments,” 
182 rue Lafayette, Paris, France. Studies, advises and places all kinds 
of advertising in France and abroad; furnishes the addresses of all 
branches and categories, customers, tradesmen, agents and depositaries 
(or consignees) ; organizes the sale of all products in the French and 
foreign markets; write us at once. 














Megill’s Patent 


Method of attaching does not inte 
$4.80. 





60 Duane Street 


QUICK ON 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS | A ytgmatic Register Gauge 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. Applies instantly to 
any make of popular job press. No fitting. Great in efficiency. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


From us or your dealer. Free booklets. 





Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


tfere with raising tympan. Only 


NEW YORK 










































OFFICIAL NOTICE: In compliance with Section 30, Constitution and 

Laws of the Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the World, proposals to 
print and deliver at its office in Omaha, Neb., blanks, blank-books, sta- 
tionery, advertising leaflets, constitutions and by-laws, receipts, blank 
applications, ete., as needed during the year 1913, are invited. Specifi- 
eations and conditions will be furnished on application to J. C. Root, 
Sovereign Commander, and John T. Yates, Sovereign Clerk, W. O. W. 
building, Omaha, Nebraska, and will be submitted at the first meeting in 
1913 of the Sovereign Executive Council, it being understood that should 
any or all of the bids submitted be unsatisfactory, they may be rejected 
ind proposals again invited. J. C. ROOT, JOHN T. YATES, Supply 
Committee, Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the World. 





FOR SALE — Long-established Oklahoma county-seat weekly and job 

office; equipment consists of Linotype, cylinder, folder, jobber, per- 
forator, cutter, round-cornering and numbering machines, cabinets, 
stones, motors, etc.; plenty of up-to-date job and ad. faces in series; 
entire outfit in best condition and fully paid for; rare chance for 
capable newspaper man with moderate capital; part cash, mortgage 
‘or balance; quick action necessary; best of personal reasons for sell- 
ing. N 82. 

VANTED — Practical printer with hesieens experience, ond a good 

mixer, competent to make estimates, and with $10,000 capital, to pur- 
hase interest and take official position in an old, established and profita- 
je printing, lithographing and binding business. Apply CHRISTIE 
LITHOGRAPH & PRINTING COMPANY, Duluth, Minn. 





ALIFORNIA, your future home, offers splendid opportunities for 

wide-awake printers and newspaper men with limited capital; those 
ho contemplate coming West soon should learn from us the best open- 
ngs in the printing industry in the Southwest. Address PRINT-SHOP 
sROKERS, 4025 Barrow street, Los Angeles, Cal. 





.N OLD ESTABLISHED printing and engraving firm located in the 

East wishes to negotiate with an experienced business man in this 
ine, who can invest about $20,000 in the Company’s stock which is A-1, 
nd who is capable of handling the financial and sales end of the busi- 
ess. For full particulars address N 72. 





3USINESS OPPORTUNITY — For person with practical proposition 

for publication of trade paper or business that will require Monotype 
composition and first-class presswork; sound proposition, good reputa- 
ion and personal services necessary. NEWS-REGISTER CO., Har- 
‘isonburg, Va. 





EXTRAORDINARY BARGAIN — Good-paying, long-established, run- 

ning printery; plant and good will, at about cost of machinery 
alone, or of entire outfit bought of secondhand dealer; chance of life- 
‘ime; fine chance to start paper. PAULY PRINTING HOUSE, Eau 
Claire, Wis. 





FOR SALE — Complete job printing plant in live Michigan city of 

35,000; latest machinery and type; owner has other interests; plant 
will inventory about $12,000; $2,500 cash required; now doing a busi- 
ness of $25,000 per year. N 89. 





FOR SALE—Completely equipped photoefigraving plant doing a profita- 

ble business with no competition in a fertile territory in the best town 
between Chicago and St. Louis. $2,500 takes this business; cash deal, 
no discount, no credit. N 68. 





FOR SALE — Thoroughly equipped job shop in Montana city, doing 

high-grade work and making money; one man with a little money 
can get a bargain. Quick. PRINTER, 2120 Harriett ave., So., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 





HALF INTEREST, paying paper, job business, city two thousand, only 

plant; want good printer with thousand dollars; climate wonderful 
for overdone men who want blood. HENRY M. WOODS, Winkelman, 
Arizona. 





TRADE CONDITIONS demand independent pressroom in prosperous 
Southern city; pressman with business ability and some capital -— 
$2,500 to $4,000 — can build up remunerative business. N 80 





WANTED — Party to establish linotype trade composition plant. Ad- 


dress SECRETARY TYPOTHETAE, El Paso, Texas. 





FOR SALE —A thoroughly organized and moneymaking “ones busi- 
ness in Texas. M 928. 
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FOR SALE. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Before buying elsewhere a second- 

hand or rebuilt Smyth machine, send us the serial number on name- 
plate and we will give you its history and age; we are now, and have 
been for over twenty-four years, the sole selling agents in North 
America for the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
the only manufacturers of Smyth book-sewing machines, casemaking, 
easing-in, cloth-cutting, gluing and book-trimming machines. There is 
no connection whatever between the Smyth Manufacturing Company, 
of Hartford, and any other concern in this country trading under a 
somewhat similar name. Prospective customers are cautioned accord- 
ingly. All rebuilt Smyth machines offered by us have all worn parts 
replaced by interchangeable and correct parts furnished us by the 
manufacturers, and correspondence with those interested is invited. 
E. C. FULLER COMPANY, 28 Reade st., New York city, and Fisher 
bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


FOR SALE — Rebuilt machinery with absolute guarantee: 29 by 42 


Whitlock, four-roller, printed-side-up delivery; 23 28 Pony 
Campbell, front-fly delivery, two-revolution presses; 20 by 30 Gally 
Cutter and Creaser; 15 by 21 Golding Jobber, with improvements ; 
14 by 22, Gally, long bar throw-off; 14 by 20 Peerless, late style; 
Embosser, by Sheridan, head 15% by 18, four-rod. Paper-cutters: 
28-in. Acme, self-clamp; 32-in. Acme, self-clamp; 36-in. Sheridan 
““Tdeal’’; 38-in. Acme, self-clamp; 30-in. Stimpson Perforator. Send 
nd complete illustrated list. PRESTON, 167 East Oliver st., Boston, 

ass. 


OFFSET PRESS at a low price; one No. 3 Scott Offset Press equipped 

with Dexter feeder which I will sell as it stands at an exceptionally 
low price; the machine is about two years old; this is a rare oppor- 
tunity to get an offset press cheap. For particulars address CLAR- 
ENCE W. DICKINSON, Manhattan bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


FOR SALE: One Unitype machine with over 800 pounds of type; 

only about two (2) years in use; in first-class condition; if taken 
at once will sell very reasonable; will sell for cash or exchange for 
printing material. Address ZION PRINTING & PUBLISHING 
HOUSE, Zion City, Illinois. 





FOR SALE — Three 2-color Huber-Hodgman presses, 41 by 60, half 
cost; $4,000 worth of cameras, lenses, etc.; 20,000 lbs. type used 

few times for hand-set catalogues; all fine shape; low prices for 

— PECKHAM MACHINERY CO., One Madison ave., 
ew York. 





LINOTYPE — Canadian Model No. 3 with extra magazine, two molds, 

four fonts of two-letter matrices and extra sorts. MONOLINE— 
equipped with two molds, one font matrices, very late model, good con- 
dition. IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., Halifax, N. S., Canada. 
FOR SALE — One 10 le 15 Jones Gordon, 1 10 by 15 Franklin Gordon, 

2 10 by 15 S. & L. Gordons, 1 8 by 12 Challenge Gordon, 3 Multiplex 
punching machines, 1 Sprague Lundell D. C. motor. H. HAMMAR 
MFG. CO., 17 South Market st., Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE— One Century Campbell, 2-revolution cylinder press, 4 

rollers, front fly delivery, air springs, table distribution, bed 43 by 
56; press in good shape, and can be seen running. Apply ROBERT 
ROWELL COMPANY, Louisville, Ky. 





FOR SALE—One Sanborn smashing machine; one Singer sewing 
machine for bindery work, size 7 by 11; one Latham numbering 
machine and one Latham perforating machine. N 70. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 634 Federal st, Chicago. 
LINO- TYPEWRITER — ‘The tyneeatnee with the linotype heohesels 
sold on easy terms; write for special introductory price. BUCKNER 
LINO- TYPEWRITER CO., Berkeley, Cal. 





Menten, No. 11237, complete with 
also three fonts of matrices. 


FOR SALE — Oue Model No. 4, 
motor, Rogers attachment and mold; 
JACKSON & BELL, Wilmington, N. C. 





FOR SALE— Two Model 3 Canadian linotypes with very complete 
assortment matrices; plant in excellent condition. BARNES & CO., 
St. John, N. B., Canada. 











ENGRAVING METHODS. 












MAKE YOUR OWN CUTS—By my photoengraving process any 

printer can automatically copy pictures from newspapers, drawings, 
catalogues, and make zine printing-plates; purely mechanical, no 
drawing; complete working instructions, $1. H. CANFIELD, 437 East 
Woodlawn, Germantown, Philadelphia. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE GOOD CUTS, on ordinary sheet zine, at tri- 

fling cost, with my simple transferring and etching process; skill 
and drawing ability not required. Price of process, $1; circular and 
specimens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box I, Windfall, Ind. 








FOR SALE — Chandler & Price lever cutter, 21 by 29 tending press ; 
28 inch backer; Sanborn board shears. C. N. MALOY, Glen Falls, 











for 
T. KIMSEY, Box 404, Saugatuck, 


FOR SALE—A complete newspaper plant, presses, type, ete. ; 
samples, price, etc., address W. 
Mich. 





FOR SALE — One Canadian linotype No. M-3204, in good condition. 
SYDNEY POST PUBLISHING CO., Sydney, N. S. 





FOR SALE— One 38-inch Sanborn cutting machine, hand clamp; 


cheap. N 65 

















the print. 
without screw-driver or wrench. 














MAKE MONEY 


No readjusting after washup or when changing impressions. 
Minimizes danger of offset by reason of uniform inking. 
Will do the work of a long fountain without its disadvantages. 
RESULTS — More Impressions and Better Work. For Chandler & Price, Challenge, and all Gordon Presses. 


Get a descriptive circular from your dealer or send to us. 





by attaching NEW CENTURY FOUNTAINS 
to your jobbers. The perfection of fountains. Will 
increase press output from 3,coo to5,000a day on steady runs, 


One-screw ink feed. One-screw roller contact. Will not mark 
Can be taken apart in a few seconds, with the fingers, 
It is a producer of 


THE WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 
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HELP WANTED. 








Bindery Foremen. 


WANTED — Bindery foreman and stockman for pamphlet, catalogue 

and publication work only; three folders, three stitchers, one cut- 
ting machine and other minor equipment; must be able to adjust fold- 
ers; publications folded on rotary press; state experience and salary 
wanted: fine opportunity for advancement; correspondence kept 
strictly confidential. Address quickly, PUBLISHER, 821 New York 
Life bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Engraver. 





state age and experi- 


WANTED — A first-class designer and letterer ; 
Philadel- 


ence. PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE ENG. CO., 920 Race st., 
phia, Pa. 





HAND PRESS PROVER WANTED. PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE ENG. 


CO., 920 Race st., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Foremen. 





WANTED — Foreman for composing-room; plant handling high-class 
commercial, catalogue and publication work; four cylinders, five 
platens, one rotary, two linotypes; must understand catalogue make- 
up and be able to procure good men and control them; should be good 
executive, able to handle business without becoming “ rattled”; fine 
chance for advancement for competent man; state experience and sal- 
ary wanted to = union office. Address PUBLISHER, 821 New 
York Life bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
WANT ED —A first- eines Gemne. with emmaiien ability low composing- 
room, morning newspaper in city of over 500,000 population; must 
be good organizer and capable of securing accuracy from the force and 
understand printing in its every department. N 56. 


Job Men. 





WANT ED — eneee weed union job wathednii ve commercial and ontiinnen 
work; should understand make-up; state experience and salary 
wanted. AMERICAN PRINTING COMPANY, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Linotype Operators. 
WANTED — Linotype operator with experience on book and entalonue 
work; must be able to make changes on machine; union office. 
Address W. P. TRACY, American Printing Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Pressmen. 





WANTED — Platen pressman to take charge of five presses on high- 

class commercial and color printing; state experience and salary 
wanted; union office. Address W. P. TRACY, American Printing 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


WANTED —Assistant Harris pressman, experienced on 15 by 18 two- 
color automatic; no other need apply; steady work day or night. 
M. M. _ROTHSCHILD, INC., 711 S. Dearborn st., Chicago, IIl. 





Proofreaders. 


proofreader in one of the bests equipped 
handling all kinds of catalogue, book, 
Write THE BLADE PRINTING & 


WANTED —A._ first-class 
plants in the Middle West, 
tariff and commercial printing. 

PAPER CO., Toledo, Ohio. 

WANTED — Proofreader for commercial, catalogue and _ publication 
work; man who is good job printer preferred; union office. 

Address Ww. P. TRACY, American Printing Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 








Salesmen. 


WANTED — Good side-line salesman catering to the printing trade; 
THE V 


commission basis: give line, territory, reference. 
DINE-STINSON SPECIALTY CO., Elmira, N. Y. 


SALESMAN to represent printing-ink house in . Chicago. N 94. 


INSTRUCTION. 





A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEYBOARD 

invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just the thing 
he needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page instruc- 
tion book. When ordering, state which layout you want — No. 1, with- 
out fractions; No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, two-letter 
without commercial fractions, standard Junior, German. THALER 
KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 “P” st., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
also all agencies Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Price, $5. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 








Accountant. 


SITUATION WANTED — Cost man and accountant, with years of 

practical experience in the printing business, also 3 years’ experience 
installing cost and accounting systems in printing and allied lines; 
best references ; salary $60 per week. M 792. 





Artists. 





SITUATION WANTED by artist with printing or engraving house or 
will take charge of department; does designing of catalogues, book- 
lets, photo-retouching and mechanical work ; must be in Chicago. M7 777. 


Bestiliiedere. ital itt 





BINDERY FOREMAN wants change; practical folding and cutting 

machine operator; understands paper stock and can oversee ship- 
ping; 27 years old, married, good habits; employed at present in 
Chicago. N 79. 





WANTED — Position as bindery foreman or superintendent of an up- 
to-date printing- -office; capable estimator and a producer;  thor- 
oughly mechanical in binding and ruling department. N 664 


WANTED by an energetic: ambitious young man, position as foreman 
of a bindery; thoroughly experienced and highest reference; mod- 
erate salary. N 718. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN;; practical bookbinder, successful 
manager of men, accurate in estimating and not addicted to the 
drink habit. N 24. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED BOOKBINDER foreman, 
manager of help, wishes position ; ; West preferred. N 957. 

SITUATION WANTED as bindery foreman ; twenty years’ experience ; 
all kinds of work; want to locate in Chicago. N 96 


capable 


Engravers. 


PARTNER of new and successful photoengraving plant intends to sell 

out his interest, wishing to connect with some up-to-date photo- 
engraving house in the capacity of general manager or superintendent ; 
20 years’ experience in lithographic and engraving business; no bad 
habits, hustler, energetic and of business-getting ability. N 57. 





WANTED supervisory position; business man with 15 years’ practical 
and executive ability in photoengraving, printing and lithography, 
sober, hustler and progressive: desires position where honest and hard 
werk is considered and paid for. M 978. 
PHOTOENGRAVER, 
tone and color; desires position. 
New York city. 


specialty half- 
23d st., 





11 years’ experience in Europe; 
Inquire or write 436 W. 


Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 

OPEN FOR PERMANENT position after January 1 he a wesatlen’ 

printer and pressman as manager or assistant, strictly reliable and 
sober, age thirty-six; in present position as manager 4 years, highest 
grade of references, 12 years in charge of medium-sized plants, thor- 
ough knowledge of all branches, stock buying, estimating and selling 
in or out of office, excepting blank-books, economical management, give 
full particulars, first letter, size of plant, condition and salary. Address 
H, 419 Leary building, Seattle, Wash. 
A YOUNG ALL-AROUND PRINTER (age thirty-eight, married) suc- 

cessful as superintendent and manager in New England; who thor- 
oughly understands estimating all kinds job and high-grade catalogue 
printing as well as the purchase of stock and equipment wants posi- 
tion; reliable references as to ability, character and reliability. N 76. 





WANTED ee situation as foreman or assistant foreman, am an all- 
around printer; understand high-grade colorwork, also stereo- 

typing; and understand paper folding-box work. Address PHILIP 

WERTHEIM, 229 N. Main St. Dayton, Ohio. 

WANTED — Position as manager or otehuninas - practical A-1 
worker in the lithographic and photoengraving line, with office and 

outside experience; able to make good; straight salary and percentage 

basis or salary only as agreed upon. N 58. 

all-around man, holding 

familiar with all 
salesman expe- 


practical, competent, 
desires to make a change; 
close buyer; copy compiler; 


PRINTER, BINDER; 

supervisory position, 
branches; estimator; 
rience. N 983. 


MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT of job plant, having 19 years’ 

experience, systematic and capable in office and business manage- 
mane, = a position. GEO. W. SCUREMAN, 529 Northampton st., 
aston, Pa. 





WANTED management, superintendency, or the selling end of a good 
size plant; can handle a difficult proposition; middle West pre- 
oo“ Address WALTER J. PHILLIPS, Central building, Rochester, 


25 years’ experi- 
and good 
the better. 


WANTED — Position as superintendent or salesman; 
_ ence in printing, estimating, cost-finding; numerous 
time-saving ideas; references; state salary —the bigger, 
N 90. 





WANTED — Position as manager of high-class printing-plant by a 
_young man with seven years’ experience as manager of a plant of 

this kind; practical printer. N 100. 

A-l PRESSMAN wishes position in modern shop ; will go anywhere; 
ean take charge. C. B., 847 Irving Park blvd., Chicago. 

foreman of 


SITUATION WANTED as manager, superintendent or 
95. 


offset department. N 


Neumann Men. 





SITUATION WANTED by first-class, up-to-date union ad. or make-up 

man on evening paper; not a has-been, but one that can deliver 
the goods every day; married, sober, and one who isn’t afraid of work : 
West preferred. N 916. 


_Pressmen. 
SITUATION wanted by a man experienced | on “ eolor and half-tone 
work; have also had experience as foreman. Address GEORGE 
SANZENBACHER, 1607 Michigan ave., Chicago. 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN — Good executive ability, reliable, experience 
on all grades of printing; desires to make change; can furnish 
good references. N 845. 





Proofreaders. 
PROOFREADER — Non-union proofreader desires seins with inet 
class médium-sized shop where work is not too heavy; would O. K. 
press proofs; some knowledge of the Monotype; state salary. M 615. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


PROOFREADER, very highest quality in every line; 
gressive firms. N 66. 


only large pro- 





Salesmen. 

P -RINTERS — Do you require a eapable” employee i in your sales depart- 

ment? If this be the opportune moment for your considering such 
a subject you will profit in giving me a little of your time; you guar- 
antee an annual remuneration of $3,000; I'll guarantee services plus 
and gratifying results; opinions from men who realize big possibilities 
will prove my constructive ability; strict economy with perfect service 
to your customers is the basis of operation I desire. H. F., 1713 Farm- 
ers Bank blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SALESMAN, experienced in printing and bookbinding machinery, 

wants to connect with some manufacturer of labor-saving automatic 
‘otary offset or, cylinder presses or bookbinders’ machinery; want 
Chicago territory. N 93. 





SALESMAN wants situation with ‘large printing, lithograph, offset or 
bookbinding plant ; 20 years’ experience; Chicago territory. N 97. 





SALES :MAN wants position with wholesale paper 
experienced in bonds, flats, book, covers and cardboard. 


house in Chicago; 
N 98. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


:NGRAVING PLANT WANTED for shipment out of United States; 

cameras, lenses, machinery; all must be in good condition; describe 
ully what you have to sell, with lowest cash price. S. H. HORGAN, 
729 Tribune building, New York. 





H REQUIRE a complete equipment for photographing and engraving in 
zine; secondhand list prices)s VINCENTE CATANO VENGOE- 
HEA, Barranquilla, Colombia. 





WANTED — Kidder press quarto, 12 by 16 inches; state age and low- 


est cash 


SPECIAL PLATES. 
PRINT POSTERS — I make nide-wood! work, gum 
plates for metal and uneven surfaces, and special curved plates for 
printing roll wrapping-paper; write me for any special plate you may 
need. JOHN T. HEIZER, Columbus, Ohio. 


plates for poster 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Advertising Blotters. 


BLOTTER ADVERTISING is a paying proposition if you put out 
something attractive, and possessing originality and snap; we fur- 
nish a unique three-color cut service and copy for blotters which will 
bring you business; price, $2 per month; send for samples; a signa- 
ture cut free with a six months’ order. WM. J. PLATT & CO., Bridge- 
port, Conn. tf 


PRINT BLOTTERS for 

printers. We furnish handsome color-plates, 
complete ‘ layout ’’— new design each month. 
samples and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 
Ohio. 











yourself —the best advertising medium for 
strong wording and 
Write to-day for free 
230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 
8-13 








Cc king and Emb 


Write for 
1-13 


SHEPARD, THE H. O., CO., 632 Sherman st., Chicago. 


estimates. 


Chee Menainaturers. - 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Electric-welded 
steel chases for job and cylinder presses. 7-13 


Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zine Etching. 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, THE, 116 Nas- 
sau st., New York; 610 Federal st., Chicago; Mermod-Jaccard bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. Satin-finish plates. 6-13 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 


born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taafe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 


McCAFFERTY CO., nickeltyping and fine half-tone work. 141 
New York. Phone, 5286 Madison square. 3-13 





Eh. 2. 
East 25th st., 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. 
Dearborn st. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices. 
Chicago. Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for cata- 
ogue. 1- 13 


F. WESEL MFG. CO., Brooklyn, N. Y., machinery and supplies for 
every detail of the trade; New York salesroom, 10 Spruce st.; Chi- 
cago office, 431 S. Dearborn st. 3-13 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, office and salesrooms, 
638 Federal st., Chicago. Eastern representatives: United Printing 
Machinery Company, Boston-New York. 2-13 





Manufacturers of printing, 
Chicago offices, 7 S. 
11-13 





Tribune bidg., 
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STEWART’ Ss “EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c¢; 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. tf 


Embossing Dies. 


121-123 N. Sixth st., Philadelphia, Pa. Printing and 
brass, steel, zine; first-class workmanship. 7-13 





YOUNG, WM. R., 
embossing dies, 





Grinders and Cutting-room Specialties. 

WE SELL to printers, lithographers and related twades and entiafy 

them because of a knowledge of what is required. Our personal 
service makes our patrons satisfied customers. Our specialties: High- 
grade, paper-cutter knives; cutting sticks (all sizes); K. K. knife 
lubricator, takes place of oil and soap; K. K. paper-slip powder, better 
than soapstone. Also expert knifegrinders. Prices right. E. C. 
KEYSER & CO., 722 S. Clark st., Chicago. 6-13 





Guaranteed Flat Gummed Papers. 


IDEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, 
tie guaranteed flat gummed papers 
Chicago office, 452 Monadnock bldg. 


i, Mass. Imported and domes- 
in the sheet and in the roll. 
2-13 





Gummed Papers. 





IDEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. Imported and domes- 
tic guaranteed noncurling gummed papers in sheets and rolls. 5-13 


Hand Embossing. 


STEARNS, HOWARD & CAMPBELL, 557 W. 
Catalogue covers, labels, show-cards, ete. ; 


Monroe st., Chicago. 
engravers and die sinkers. 





Ink Manufacturers. 


AMERICAN PRINTING INK CO., 2314-2324 W. Chicago. 


3-13 


Kinzie st. 


Mercantile Agency. 


THE TYPO MERCANTILE 
New York; Credit Books, 
of the Paper, Book, Stationery, 





AGENCY, General Offices, 160 Broadway, 
Reports, Collections. The Trade Agency 
Printing and Publishing Trade. 7-13 


Motors and ‘amemaiies for Printing Machinery. 





SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 


trie equipment for 


34th st., New York. Elee- 


printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 
3 


Neasuaine Sateen for Printing-presses. 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO., 335 Classon av., Brooklyn, 
N. Special machines for rotary presses of any make. Prices 
that talk. 1-13 


Paper Cutters. 





OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. The Oswego, 
Brown & Carver and Ontario — Cutters exclusively. 4-13 





_Photoengravers. 





BLOMGREN BROTHERS & CO., 612 Sherman st., 
half-tone, wood engraving and ‘electrotyping. 


SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., CO., illustrators, engravers and electro- 
typers, three-color process plates. 632 Sherman st., Chicago. 12-12 





Chicago. Photo, 








Mach; 1: 


Photoengravers’ y and Supp 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg., 
Chicago. Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for ecata- 
logue. 1-13 











F. WESEL MFG. CO., New York and Brooklyn. Chicago office, 431 S. 
Dearborn st. “ WESEL QUALITY.” 3-13 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, headquarters for pho- 
toengravers’ supplies. Office and salesrooms, 638 Federal st., Chi- 

eago. Eastern representatives: United Printing Machinery Co., Bos- 

ton-New York. 2-13 





Photoengravers’ Screens. 





LEVY MAX, Wayne av. 
phia, Pa. 


and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadel- 
3- 


Presses. 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 1-13 
HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago office, 7 or Dear- 
born st. 1- 13 








New ‘Neuk: 
10-13 


THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, 
Fisher bldg., Chicago ; ; factory, Long Island City, New York. 





Embossers and Engravers— Copper and Steel. 


Photoengravers’ Metal, Ch Is and Suppli 











FREUND, WM. & SONS, est. 1865. Steel and copper plate engravers 
and printers, steel-die makers and embossers. 


Write for samples 
and estimates. 16-20 E. Randolph st., Chicago. 4-13 





NATIONAL STEEL AND COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 S. Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y., 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo., 212 E. Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-13 
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Printers’ Machinery. 


ARE You LOOKING for big bargains in new or rebuilt printers’ f B k 

machinery. We rebuild all kinds, buy or sell; you can not afford to j ,OOSe [ 40a an ec 
overlook our large stock of presses and other machinery. Write us 

your wants; we sell only dependable rebuilt machinery. DRISCOLL & CO V ERS 

FLETCHER, Buffalo, N. Y. 11-12 TWO STYLES ANY BINDING 








Samples and prices will be submitted, all charges paid, 
- —__—______— - to any responsible Lithographer or Bank Supply Dealer 
BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 

also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburgh ; DAWSON BINDER COMPANY 
706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 52-54 S. Forsythe st., Atlanta, Ga.; . . 
151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 216 N. Main Street St. Louis, Mo. 
Michigan st., Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So., Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
609-611 Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 3-13 


Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 








BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 
Allied Firms: . 
Bingham & Runge, East 12th st., and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 
MADE BY 


Bernhard Dietz Co., 231-238 Forest st., Baltimore, Md. 10-13 
GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-941 Old South Building 
ELF ECLIPSE (PN) ELF B. B. B. DIAMOND ACME 





WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 2-13 





Printers’ Supplies. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Scientifie printing- 
office equipment. 7-13 








Printing Material. Established January, 1894, 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Babcock drums, 
two-revolution and fast news presses; also new and rebuilt. 7-13 





Roller Racks and Dueiag Taliles. 


S 
JOHNSON AUTOMATIC ROLLER RACK CO., LTD., Battle Creek, os TAF Vp Ol Bree: 


Mich. Promoting “‘ The Johnson Way ” scientific roller care. 5-13 S 
—— = Er = ae er a Sv ENGRAVERS 





Sncnied Siasidaney. 





GEORGE W. SWIFT, JR., designer and manufacturer of special 
machinery for manufacturing and printing paper goods. BORDEN- 
TOWN, N. J. 


Sasscctyeien Outfits. 
== aaa we ae Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces : 
the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 

being ruined by heat — better, — safer, easier on the wpe, The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY 

and costs no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods . 

costing only $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in 14 Farringdon Avenue London, E. C. 

stereo metal from drawings made on cardboard. ‘‘ Ready-to-use” cold AMERICAN AGENTS: 

matrix sheets, $1. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York city. tf SPON & CHAMBERLAIN 123 Liberty Street, New York 














Typefounders. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and 
decorative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer 


in wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. A G Id Mi ti 

Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, New {P A lId 

York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 0 Ineo rac 1¢a eas 

land, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, Minneapolis, : ° ‘ ‘ mae ee 

Denver, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Spokane, Van- ae what one job compositor said after examining The Printing 
3 Art's book of typographic designs. 


couver. 7 
a ae We have gathered together in book form ninety large 


; hicago. T: , borders, . ; A 
BARNHART BROTHERS, € SPINDLER, Cheng Tape, Worle | I! pages ofsusgestion forthe display compositor — one hundred 
and fifty-two ideas he can put into immediate and practical 
HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Con- use. One hundred and five of these suggestions are examples 
gress st., Boston 43 Centre st., and 537 Pearl st., New York. 11-12 of type arrangement ; not ordinary slap-and-dash work, but 
the choicest designs that have appeared in The Printing Art, 
a careful selection of the best work of the best typographers 
in this country and Europe. ‘Thousands of different speci- 
703 South mens were examined in making this collection so that every 
MACHINERY CO Dearborn St. example would be practical, useful, and helpful. Nearly all 
fo Chicago, III. are in two colors and they are printed on a variety of papers. 
A.F.WANNER PROP. Many are title-pages for books, booklets and programmes, 
but there are also included letter-heads, bill-heads, business 


P RI NTI N G MA > HI N E RY cards, advertisements, cover-designs, circulars, announce- 


New and Rebuilt Largest Stock in Chicago ments, etc. ; in short, examples of every kind of work done 
id by a display compositor. 

Merely to examine this book is a liberal education in 

—. = have it handy for reference and study will 

e a great help toward a better salary or a better position, 

R. O. VANDERCOOK for ape you have before you a book packed with the best 

: : ° ] work o such men as Bruce Rogers, Goudy, Dwiggins, 

Designer and Builder of Machinery and Tools Nash, Rollins, and others — filled with just the kind of 


for Printers’ Use suggestions you need every day. 
boo a 559-563 West Lake Street, CHICAGO Enclose a dollar bill with your order and the book will be 
— sent by return mail. Your money will be just as promptly 
returned if you do not find it worth many times its cost. 
There are less than a hundred copies left and the book will 
never be reprinted. ‘To make sure of obtaining your copy 


GET PAID FOR you should send in your order to-day. 
A FULL COUNT — petal 


Counting. “Your ‘Gordons: WY if THE PRINTING ART 


Presses are incomplete with- ; 
aa) Me CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





























out the easily applie 


DURANT COUNTERS. 









































R.R. B. Padding Glue 


is the best that money, and 
eighteen years of specializing, 
can produce. It is the whitest, 
strongest, and most flexible 
padding glue made. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE 


83 Gold Street NEW YORK 








TELEPHONE CALUMET 4233 


Western Paper Stock Co. 
ALL KINDS OF WASTE PAPER 
1452-1458 INDIANA AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Universal 
Wire Loop 


Is the cheapest and best device for 
‘Stringing’? Catalogues, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 
Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out! 
Let us send sample and quote you 
prices. 


> WIRE LOOP MEG. CO. 


(Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) ™ cut illustrates one 
of the various sizes o' 
75 Shelby Street hangers for books % to 


DETROIT «= = © » MICHIGAN $5 inches in thickness. 





FOR SALE 


BY ALL DEALERS 


Redington Counters 
Used wherever a correct count is required. 


Always Reliable. Price, $5.00, U.S. A, 








F. B. REDINGTON COMPANY Chicago, III. 








_Riessner’s Combination Gold Printing Ink 


' for all kinds of paper. A pound sent, express paid, on approval. 


| Send on your paper and I will print Gold Ink on it to show you. 


Specimens and prices on request 


i Tt. RIESSNER 57 Gold Street, New York 


2 


AGENTS WANTED. A Good Side Line for Salesman. 








Standard Linotypes, 
Models 1 to 10, 
equipped for ruled 


Standard of the Government Printing Office 


KEYBOARD PAPER 
for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO 


Inland Printer Building 





tabular and blank 
work with all sizes 
of matrices, and 
without change of 
any kind in machine, 
$25 to $35 yearly. 











A Modern Monthly — 
All About PAPER 





HE PAPER DEALER 

gives the wanted informa- 
tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout 35 States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Includes 1912 and 1913 at the very special rate of $1.50 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 





























NEW YORK 


Tribune Building 


TORONTO 


21 Lombard Street 


99 
“Roughing” {7 the Trade 
u l bal ra A oy in a ROUGHING 
NE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this an yi abbey ‘Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 


character, is much improved by giving it this "stippled effect. All wor! 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street CHICAGO 


THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 





Builders 


INK GRINDING MILLS with 3 Chilled Iron Rolls 


Sizes —6 x18, 9x24, 9x32, 9x36, 12x 30 and 16x40 inches, 
With or without Hoppers. Solid or Water-cooled Rolls. 
Also build Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery, Plating Machines, Saturating 
Machinery and Special Machinery. 
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cs sitet 


One of the Meanest Packages 
to Pile is a Roll. 
Handled by one of these 
machines, however, the job 
is easy. And it will pile 
anything. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
415 S. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, Il. 


FOREIGN AGTS. 
Parsons Trading Co., New York. 


METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
Chicago New York 














ment. Circular 64-F 






























A SULLIVAN PRESS 


will increase the 
income from 
your waste 
paper, by pack- 
ing it in neat, 
tight bales for 
storage or ship- 


SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 

COMPANY 
122 South Michigan Avenue, 





CHICAGO 








FOR PRINTERS 
SANS ANN 


428 W/LLIAN STREEE MY 









Best Detergent for cleaning and preserving Rollers 














Principles of Advertising 
Arrangement 


By Frank Alvah Parsons 


The every-day problems encountered by the 
printer and advertising man are dealt with in a 
practical way in Mr. Parsons’ great book. 

The same facts delivered in a series of lectures 
cost the members of the ADVERTISING MEN'S 
LEAGUE of New York $10.00. You can get the 
same course in book form, profusely ill:strated, for 
$2.00. Money back if you say so, after ten days’ 
examination, 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
358 Fifth Avenue New York City 

















Printer, 
Buy Me 


Put energy back of 
me, 

You have the material 
and I will make you 
rich. 

Lots of money in 
RUBBER STAMPS 


Write for catalogue 


TheJ.F.W. 

DormanCo. 

Baltimore, Md. 
U.S.A. 








We cater tothe Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 
= line of — 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 












Send for 
circular. 


For sale 
by 


The INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago and NEW YORK. 























EIGHT HOURS OR NINE HOURS? 












If your plant is running fifty-four hours a week, or forty-eight hours a week, we 
can cut the time of figuring your pay-roll to the minimum, 
and greatly lessen the liability to error. 


Nine-hour-a-day Wage Calculator shows the amount for every quarter hour 
from one-quarter hour to a full week of fifty-four hours, calculated for each 
quarter dollar of wages from $1.00 to $25.00 a week 

Eight-hour-a-day Wage Calculator shows the amount for every quarter hour 
from one-quarter hour to a full week of forty-eight hours, calculated for each 
half dollar of wages from $3.00 to $30.00 a week 


Either book will save its cost in figuring one pay-roll. 


Price, $3.00 


Price, $3.00 


Sent postpatd on receipt of price by 





The Inland Printer Company 





632 SHFRMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
1729 TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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Booklets on Cameo Bring Reputation for Fine Work 


Even the inexperienced feel that a booklet on Cameo Plate must be worth more. The distinctive appearance and 
quality tone of Cameo place booklets printed on it beyond the competitive prices paid for those on ordinary coated stock. 
Adopt Cameo and add a prestige to your shop for better work. 


te : a 


Coated Book—White and Sepia 


Enriches illustrations, deepens half-tones, dignifies type. 
f you want to get the very best results with Cameo, note these few suggestions : 

Use deeply etched half-tone plates, about 150-line is best. Make your overlay on slightly thicker paper than for 
regular coated. Build up an even grading from high lights to solids. 

IN Should be of fairly heavy body, one which will not run too freely, and a greater amount of ordinary cut ink 
must be carried than for glossy papers. The richest effect that can be obtained in one printing comes from the use of 
double-tone ink on Cameo Plate. Of this ink less is required than for glossy paper. There is no trouble from “ picking.” 

IMPRESSION. Should be heavy, but only such as will ensure an unbroken screen and even contact. 

Cameo is the best stock for all half-tones except those intended to show polished and mechanical subjects in micro- 
scopic detail. 

Use Cameo paper according to these instructions and every half-tone job you run will bring you prestige. 


Send for Sample-book 


S. D. WARREN @& CO., 160 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the Best in Staple Lines of Coated and Uncoated Book Papers. 





Sica - ve == : 
No. 33. For Booklet and other General No, 58. For heavier work up to %-inch. Can be fitted with 
Printers’ Stitching. special gauge for Calendar Work, 


CHARLES BECK COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


609 CHESTNUT STREET 

















Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 


and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 














Compositors Make the Best 
Operators 


@ That is true because they understand the hundred and one things that go 
to make typography and which are as necessary in machine composition as 
in hand composition. 


(he Inland Printer 
Technical School 


enrolls compositors exclusively as students. Their time and attention are 
concentrated on becoming operators or operator-machinists. The students do 
not have their minds distracted from the main issue by lessons or discussions 
on the rudiments of typography. There is always present the element of 
trade comradeship and knowledge that gives such a helpful tone to the con- 
versation and stimulates the minds of students when they are discussing 
their work or studies. 

@ This identity of interest and knowledge, as well as concentration of educa- 
tional effort, are what enable students of this school to develop so quickly 
and attain success. 


Drop a postal and get a booklet showing what some of 
our fourteen hundred-odd graduates have accomplished 


INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


632 SOUTH SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
















































CHANDLER & PRICE EFFICIENT CUTTERS 


Yo accomplish everything possible with the fewest parts and simplest mechanism was the aim in the construction of both the 
C.& P. Power and Lever Cutters. Attention is called to the extra heavy frames and braces to withstand strains of heaviest cuts ; 
the deep throat and ample table to permit handling large lifts ; readily adjustable knife of fine steel — all points of merit found on 
these Power and Lever Cutters. On the Power Cutter note the position of the encased power mechanism, beneath the table, out 
of the way of the operator, and where it will not pick up dirt and dust ; power mechanism comprises worm and gear drive. Either 
belt or motor may be used to furnish power. On the Lever Cutter the ‘weight and lever can be adjusted to suit operator ; an extra 
large wheel makes clamping easy ; perfectly counterbalanced. Where cutters of the kind described are required no mis- 
take will be made in choosing the C. & P. They are backed by the Chandler & Price reputation for reliability. Let us 
send you full particulars. 


CHANDLER & PRICE CO., Cleveland, Ohio 





C. & P. = C. & P. 
Power (es Wy Lever 
Paper z = ‘ Paper 
Cutter 7 i uuu wu rs | wu! Cutter 


E 
CHANDLER & sit 


Sold by 


Sold by 
Dealers 


Dealers 






































tee Tatum Crimping 
and Flexing Machine 


Crimping machines are not new, but a good one is rare. 
The new Tatum Crimper embraces good points not found in 
any other. Built for to-day’s requirement, substantial, con- 
venient, and guaranteed satisfactory. 

Note these few important features: 

This machine has three pairs of crimping rolls, with one 
pair of ironing rolls, and not only creases the sheet, but 
thoroughly flexes it. 

This is not satisfactorily done on machines with a single 
 acseallaatale pair of rolls, which often stiffen the paper instead of mak- 
ing it more flexible, and also make the sheets unduly pile up. 

The TATUM CRIMPER is an open side machine, and any size of sheet may be passed through. 
Very delicate adjustment of the rolls is provided, and without weakening the paper, the sheet is 

thoroughly flexed. 
The roll shafts are of special steel, ranning in brass boxes (16), and with ample oiling devices. 

The work is very rapidly done, passing out at the back into an inclined “lay-boy,” which automatically 


takes care of the sheets. 
Further information and price on request. 


THE SAM’L C. TATUM COMPANY 


CE 
AA 


Main Office and Factory ey | Ne New York Office 
CINCINNATI, OHIO <a\ OP 180 FULTON STREET 


Makers of ‘‘ The Line of True Merit” 














































The Best Investment 


You Ever Made 


will be the installation of this indispensable Web Perfect- 
ing Job Press. 

In the erection of this press we studied the requirements 
of the average printer, and the success thus far is the best 
evidence that we have filled a long-felt requirement. 


What Do You Know A bout 
this Web Job Press? 


Before you make another purchase, why not investigate 
all our ciaims and add to your equipment this all-around, 
dependable press ? 


NOTE SOME OF THE SPECIAL FEATURES: 


Gordon is the foundation uit. The entire press is solidly and 
substantially built. Simple in construction and comparatively 





It prints from the roll automatically, in one or two colors. 
Rewinds, cuts, slits, perforates, punches, numbers, counts 
and stacks, either or all at one operation. inexpensive. 

Does perfect bronzing. Every objection to bronzework is Write us for samples, representing actual product, prices, 
eliminated by the TOLEDO WEB PRESS. sizes and further information. Get busy now for your Fall 
A specially made, extra heavy, CHANDLER & PRICE and Winter all-around high-class jobwork. 


Toledo, 


Toledo Web Press Manufacturing Company ‘o:*% 












































The Juengst 


Gatherer - Stitcher-Coverer 
Also 
The Gatherer-Binder 
ON WHICH A FLAT OPEN BOOK IS PRODUCED 
Production on Gatherer-Stitcher-Coverer, 3,000 


Production on Gatherer-Binder - - 2,500 
BOOKS PER HOUR 





Apply for descriptive circular to 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 












































THE PREMIER is the Best of All Two- 
Revolution Presses. Why? 


Because it has the strongest, simplest, surest and most enduring 
Bed Drive — which means speed, register, durability. 


Because it has the simplest and most powerful Impression 
Mechanism— which means a quick make-ready, long life to the form. 


Because, having more rollers, a better fountain, extra fountain feed, 
an independent vibratory motion, it has a better distribution — 
which means an economy in the use and purchase of inks. 


Because it has a better delivery — which means a greater product. 


All of which, in the daily operation of the press, contribute to the making 
and saving of money. 


ta 


»e PREMIER 


The PREMIER 


is the BEST of All the Two-Revolution Presses 
Let Us Tell You About It 








AGENCIES 


Chicago, st. Louis, Cleveland, cnc. | TRE WHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS 


nati, Detroit, Minneapolis, Kansas 


City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
Saawan sae | MT ANUFACTURING COMPANY 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 4 
Atlanta, Ga.—Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER , 
J DERBY, CONN. 


& Bro., 133 Central Ave. 
Toronto, Ont.— Messrs. MANTON BROs., 


05 Elizabeth St., Canada West. 
eta eG — tae Sree, NEW YORK, 23d Street and Broadway 


92 McGill St., Canada East. i P P 
Halifax, N. S.— PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, Fuller ( Flatiron ) Buildin Z 


a) 27 Bedford Row, Maritime 
>rovinces. { : P 
London, Eng.—Messrs. T. W. & C. B. | BOSTON, 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 


SHERIDAN, 65-69 Mt. Pleasant, E. C. 
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FOUND! 
A Good Customer—Did 
You Lose One? 


A progressive printer picked up a large contract 
the other day by proving that his paper was the best 
and also the cheapest of all the samples submitted. 
He proved it on 


The Mullen Paper Tester 


Measures the absolute quality of paper. Differentiates between 
samples appearing exactly the same. Positively relied upon by 
the paper trade. Used by 555 paper manufacturers in this 
country and Canada. Single companies use 40 and 50 of 
them. 204 among the paper dealers in New York city. 46 in 
United States Government Purchasing Offices, from Washington 
to Manila and Panama. All paper furnished the United 
States Government has to meet specified tests on 


The Mullen Paper Tester 


Will save you good money in your purchasing department 
and bring you new customers in your sales department. You 
can not afford to be without the knowledge it gives you. Let 
us show you the long list of printers and lithographers who 
are already obtaining these benefits. 


Address Department M. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Export Agents: PARSONS TRADING CO., New York and London 

























y The House of 
‘ g Envelope Specialties 


@ Pioneers and originators of everything 
worth while in Tension Envelopes, Clasp 
Envelopes, Mailing Boxes, Document, 
Expanding and Filing Envelopes. 


Send for descriptive catalogue, samples and discounts 


The Tension Envelope Co. 


FACTORY: SALESROOM: 
Bush Terminal 296 Broadway, New York 





SELLING AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















NO REGRETS 


The installation of a motor built to fill the specified 
purpose insures satisfactory power. 


Peerless 
| Motors 


represent the ex- 
perience of over 
15 years, and each 
motor is made to 
; fill the exact 
. requirement of 
; the purchaser. 
Therefore, you 
have concentrated 
and condensed 
power—important 
features worthy to be considered by the printer. 

Tell us what presses you contemplate equipping and we will 
advise you by return mail what it will cost you. 
Ask for our illustrated catalogue, plans of selling, prices, etc. 






On ANY POWER PROBLEM write: 


The Peerless Electric Co. 


Factory and General Office: Warren, Ohio 


Sales Agencies: 
CHICAGO, 452 Monadnock Block. NEW YORK, 43 West 27th Street 
And All Principal Cities 



















































The IMPROVED SAVES 
PEARL PRESS Labor, power, type, floor 


Space in every operation 


The Pearl is a small press for small work. Rapid, 
strong, convenient and the lowest priced power press 
on the market. It has an impression throw-off, 
automatic ink supply, automatic belt shipper and 
quick stop brake. Easy control for safety and 
rapidity of operation. It can be accurately fed by 
the average feeder at a higher speed than on any 
other platen press. 





The Pearl means a reduction in the 
actual percentage of cost in the produc- 
tion of small work. 


Increased efficiency is enjoyed by its use in relieving 
the larger and more expensive presses of short runs 
and small forms. 

Plant efficiency — a basis for reasonable cost — a 
real salary and an honest profit is interestingly treated 
from a practical standpoint in our booklet, “ Speed, 
Capacity and Quality.” 


Golding Manufacturing Company 
Franklin, Mass. 





























BUY THE 


OGE 
OOK 


(Patented April 11 

















SIZE 4 X 6 PICAS 


illiy OY 
Square or swiveled jaw. 3-pica jaw Si t , I ' k 
adjustment. Can zof slip. Construction igna ure ruc 
simple. 3 parts, all interchangeable. A very popular type with publishing houses. We 


Narrow or mo Margin. The best for can make anything you may need in the truck line. 
little money. 





Write us concerning your requirements 





Uprightgrain Printing Base Co. THE GEORGE P. CLARK COMPANY 


709-711 South Dearborn Street ** Pioneer Truck and Caster Manufacturers ’’ 
Chicago, II. Windsor Locks, Conn. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 13-21 Park Row 



































When the Envelope Question 
G Scents shoearnce! “How ed LOOMS Large 


economy to quality! Isn’t it about time 
that you shoved off these constantly recurring envelope puzzles to the shoulders of a factory 


that is anxious to give you a real service in short cuts and economies ? 

Draw on ‘“‘The Western States’? for Free Ideas and Dummies 
Without obligating yourself in the slightest degree, put up your envelope problems to us for 
suggestions and solution. We will come back with ideas for economy that you have never be- 


fore enjoyed—and quality points that will Put you out of reach of competition. Beautiful, if 
true! All right. It’s easy enough to “call” us if you think it is advertising bluff. Dare 


you to try! 











Western States Envelope Company Waesrc 
Independent Manufacturers of ‘‘Sure Stick’’ Milwauke e 





Envelopes for Printers and Lithographers 











Reduces Costs and Increases 


Efficiency 


Let us send you more particulars and 
a list of those who have used and known 
its virtue. Or we will send you a half 
gallon on approval. 


De Boise Bresnan Co., Inc. 
23 Park Row, New York City 












t ELe(rnoLATOR 


ELECTRICITY 
=] J AN NINILATOR 





ELECTRICITY 4 





























[-c — cnecmeacrey ANNIHILATOR. 29%] 4 gal., $3.50 1 gal., $6.50 5 gal., $25.00 

















AN OFFICE NECESSITY—A HOME ACCESSORY 


The big, unwieldy atlas is difficult to handle and is ordinarily kept in an out-of-the-way place. ‘To ‘‘ look it up’’ is usually a 
time and money consumer. As a consequence Mr. Proofreader or Mr. Compositor does not verify the doubtful name or statement 


and a blunder is printed. 


Poates’ Complete Atlas of the World 


is a handy book for desk or table. It contains 193 pages of maps in five and six colors, giving the United States and Canada with 
their states, territories, provinces and other political divisions, as well as every other country in the world. 


The tables of population are based on the 1910 census. 
This volume of much information in little space is attractive in appearance. 


Cloth, $1.50; Leather, $2.00 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY _ 632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 


_-<SUPERFINE™. King Offset Book and Label 


Both possess all the essential qualities to produce satisfactory 


work and maximum production. Lie flat. Do not stretch. 
Free from fuzz. Send for samples to try out 


KING PAPER COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Supercalendered and Extra Machine-Finished Books, 
Map, Lithograph, Plate, Envelope, Writing, OFFSET 
and COATED BOOK. 
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A good axle and a good king-bolt are very essential features of every wagon, but you can not 
afford to buy a poor wagon simply because the axle and king-bolt are good. 

In looking over cylinder presses you find one that has good distribution, and perhaps another 
with a good sheet delivery, but if you look CAREFULLY into the make-up of the entire machine 
you will invariably find some radical defect in design or mechanical construction that so far out- 
weighs the slight advantage of the single point of recommendation that you will not consider its 
purchase. 

We caution you to look carefully, and we use the term advisedly, for one of the greatest diffi- 
culties is that the average printer does not give a thorough, careful examination, preferring in many 


cases to take the word of another person, who is not always disinterested, and finding his mistake 
too late. 


Let us put our time and expense against your time, and we will demonstrate the fact that 
™Hodgman, is THE BEST IN THE PRINCIPLE AND MECHANICAL CONSTRUC- 
TION OF ITS BED-MOTION (the most vital factor in every flat-bed press), EFFICIENCY 
OF INTERCHANGEABLE DELIVERY, PERFECTION OF DISTRIBUTION, 
RIGIDITY OF IMPRESSION, ACCURACY OF REGISTER, FREEDOM FROM 
SLURRING, HIGHEST SPEED AND GREATEST LASTING QUALITIES, and 


Every Qualification Combined in the Best Press 


If we fail to convince you, we will advise you to place your order with ‘‘the other fellow. ’ 











The Huber-Hodgman Printing Press Co. 


Represented direct by Metropolitan Life Building 
H. W. THORNTON, Chicago, Illinois 
P. LAWRENCE P. M. CO., LTD., London, England 
DR. OTTO C. STRECKER, Darmstadt, Germany Factory: Taunton, Mass. NEW YORK 
S. COOKE PROPRIETARY, LTD., Melbourne, Australia 





















































Your competitors will be there doing business 
Your customers will be there—seeing—buying 











THE PURPOSE OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


IS TO FORCIBLY CONVEY A FEW GOOD REASONS WHY YOU 
— MACHINERY AND SUPPLY MAN—SHOULD EXHIBIT IN THIS 


FIRST BIG NATIONAL 


EXPOSITION 


of Printing, Lithographing, Bookbinding Machinery and Supplies 








Dexter Folder Co. 


THAT HAS EVER BEEN ORGANIZED IN THIS COUNTRY 


It is to be held in the New Grand Central Palace, New York City, April 19 to 26, 
1913. This is the finest exposition building in the world. 

You’ll meet and mingle with at least 25,000 wide-awake printers, publishers, 
purchasing agents and advertising managers, in addition to 100,000 business 
people. 

You’ll have the opportunity to demonstrate your article—to close sales —to get 
hundreds of good ‘“‘/eads.’’ 

You can answer all arguments and objections—remove false impressions that 
may have been created about your line. 

Big machinery manufacturers who have never found it profitable to exhibit in 
local cost congresses on account of the expense, are arranging for space in 
this show, because it is being conducted on a big scale—has the support of 
the entire trade —is bound to create sales for them. 

Because, being held coincident with the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association and Associated Press conventions—with the co-operation of the 
Typothetae and various organizations, leagues, clubs, boards of trade, affil- 
iated with the above industries, it is bound to attract thousands of people you 
are constantly trying to reach. 

Your competitors will be there doing business—your customers will be there — 
seeing —buying. Better entertain hem yourself. Don’t leave it to your 
competitors. 

A few of the enterprising concerns who have arranged for space are: 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co. Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Co. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
The Typo Mercantile Agency Duryea Mfg. Co. 
































Oswego Machine Works 


Rapid Addressing Machine Co. 


The Seymour Co. 
Matthias Plum 


Phoenix Machine Works 
J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
Loring Coes & Co., Inc. 


N. Y. Master Printers Association 


@ The choice sections are being rapidly taken. 
‘phone us immediately for yours. 





H. Hinze 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co 

I, T. U. Commission School 
(Limited space prohibits our 
mentioning more concerns) 


Best thing you can do is write or 


HARRY A. COCHRANE, President 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Gramercy 724 












































OLO COUNCILTREE BOND 
Does Its Own Selling 


Every printer who has a small sales-force should “boost” 


OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND. 


popular that it sakes the place of a city solicitor. 


It is so well advertised and so 


Most business and professional men know Old Council 


Tree Bond, hence they are in a Astening mood when you talk about it. 
It is ten times easier to sell them that paper than some other brand they know nothing about. 


And every time you offer them OLD COUNCIL TREE 


BOND they know you are recommending Quality—which is the cheapest 
in the end. Try it out, Mr. Printer, and note the result from a sa/es standpoint. 


OLO COUNCILTREE BOND 


BALTIMORE, M. D., B. F. Bond Paper Co. 
BRANTFORD, CAN., Barber, Ellis, Ltd. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., Alling & Cory Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Chicago Paper Company 
CHICAGO, ILL., Graham Paper Company 
CINCINNATI, O., Chatfield & Woods Co. 
CLEVELAND, O., Union Paper & Twine Co, 
DALLAS, TEXAS, West-Cullum Paper Co. 
DENVER, COL., Graham Paper Company 
DETROIT, MICH., Chope, Stevens Paper 
Company 
HARLEM, N. Y., J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
HAVANA, CUBA, National Paper & Type 
Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Indiana Paper Co. 

ITHACA, N.Y., T.G. Miller&Sons Paper Co, 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Graham Paper Co. 

LANSING, MICH., Dudley Paper Co. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL., Blake Moffit & 
Towne 

MEXICO CITY, MEX., National Paper & 
Type Co. 

MILWAUKEERF, WIS., E. A. Bouer Co. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Standard Paper Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Minneapolis Paper 
Company 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Graham Paper Co. 

NEWARK, N. J., J. E. Linde Paper Co. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. Graham Paper Co. 


NEW YORK, J. E. Linde Paper Co. 


NEW YORK, Geo. W. Millar & Co. 
OMAHA, NEB., Carpenter Paper Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA., Chatfield & Woods Co. 


can be secured in any quantity in all its weights 
and tints from any of the dealers listed below: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., I. N. Megargee & 
Company 

PORTLAND, OREGON, Blake, MeFall Co. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Alling & Cory Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Blake, Moffit & 
Towne 

SEATTLE, WASH., American Paper Co. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Spokane Paper & 
Stationery Company 

SPRINGFIELD, MO., Springfield Paper Supply Co. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. Graham Paper Company 

ST. PAUL, MINN., Wright, Barrett & 
Stillwell Company 

TACOMA, WASH., Tacoma Paper & Stat- 
ionery Company 

TORONTO, CAN., Barber, Ellis, Ltd. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company 

WINNIPEG, CAN., Barber, Ellis, Ltd. 


NEENAH PAPER Co. 


Neenah, Wisconsin 
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/ MORE. PROF! ir] 


~ e\| The Profits you have achieved during this closing 
year, however satisfactory, should be greater in the 
coming year. The Nation’s Business is going to beat | 
all records next year. , 
Are you ready for the Harvest of Dollars? 
Are you ready to satisfy next year’s demand for More 


























and Better Printing? 

We ask these questions as much in your interest as 
in our own. Your prosperity is very important to us. \ 
We think we have earned the right to advise the printers. Our | 


great Fashion-Creating, Original Type Families have undoubtedly 

ewe Printing More Salable and helped You to Sell More Printing. I 

They have Stimulated the Demand for Printing at Better Prices. \ 
They have Stimulated the Demand for Repeat Orders. \ 
Look over your Most Profitable Orders, and you will find they 











were set in Type Faces ORIGINATED by this Company. € 

Look over the work which during the past year Increased your .) 

— Reputation, and you will find it was set in Type Faces re 

| ORIGINATED by this Company. DI 

| | You are progressing profitably if you are largely using in 

| | the newest Type Faces ORIGINATED by us, and we are el 

| | progressing to make it easier for all the printers to th 
| | Do More Business and Make More Profits and Buy § 

| | More Type and Printing Material. er 

| The greatest, brainiest and most successful type de- Y 
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embers of the Bodoni Family Versatile Border Versatile Ornament Art Ornaments 
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NEXT ‘YEAR | 


signers in the world are working constantly to keep 
this Company ahead of the procession, and to en- 
able our Customers to furnish their Customers 
wit More Attractive Printing than can be pro- 


duced by any other types. 


This Company has greatly prospered because 


it deserves prosperity. 


[t has improved not only Type Faces but the 

















Whole Line of Printers’ Supplies by making the Best Quality and 
Best Value the first considerations in every line it handles. 

We pride ourselves as much upon giving the Printers a Square 
Deal as upon being, by the Good Will of the Printers Everywhere, the 
World’s Greatest Distributor of Type, and Printing Machinery and 


Materials. 


For these reasons we ask your support. We ask you to carefully 
examine the extraordinary contents of our New Great 12-pound 
Specimen Book and Catalogue, and while so doing, we ask you to 
remember that every one of the thousands of items therein are 


DESIGNED FOR YOU TO MAKE MONEY WITH. Insell- 
ing them to you we can make only one mod- 
erate profit; when you use them you will make 
thousands of profits from the one purchase. 

For the coming year we wish all the Print- 


ers Happiness and Prosperity—all the Work 
You Can Do and all of it at Profitable Prices. 














Yours Truly for oye my 
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The Winning Specimens in 
the Contest in Print-shop 
Advertising together with portraits of the winners 




































American Printer 




















articles (dozens of them) on practical subjects of interest to compositor, 
pressman, superintendent and business manager. Another portrait 
in the series of notable employing printers. Review of specimens and 
An article on art bindings and another on a print- 
shop’s experience with color printing. Costs, estimating, conven- 
tions, important news — all are given in the usual interesting manner. 
An exceptional number. Inland Stationer 


American Printer readers get matter prepared exclusively for them 


reset examples. 


i=4 . 5 ‘“*T have heard it said on several occasions 
. There is also a discussion as to that INLAND STATIONER—BUSINESS EQUIP- 
i ; MENT JOURNAL—was undoubtedly the best 
ie whether the waste-basket is a good magazine, but that it was ahead 7 the times. 
y ae ° ’ soe That was some time ago. Now I believe that 
a 30. CEN 7S | == subject for ee advertising. business men have reached the point where 
OL. ay) ‘NO. <2 te This is the Christmas number and they appreciate a publication of that kind.’ 
ia contains the holiday spirit thruout 
can : d ‘ Prosperous dealers and subscribers 
mere cove new aecorative “e ° : 
E . demand “boiled down’’ reading matter, 
department headings, fine color . : 
rain ithe gga” free from piffle, birthday announcements, 
inserts, suggestions fo eetin : 
BBes g 8g etc. The text matter must be of interest, 
cards, etc. There are the usual : ° 
up to date, right to the point, else they 


will not read. 


of its high character. 














Send thirty cents for sample copy of the November 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


number now, or three dollars for a year’s subscription 








Farin Advance 
will be found in the 0 f the T; imes 


December number of 


7, A prominent subscriber of this publication, 
c a large dealer in New York City, in a letter 
dated July 25, uses the following language: 


Send for sample copy if you do not know 
INLAND STATIONER—BUSINESS EQUIP- 
MENT JOURNAL — and be convinced 


Business Equipment Journal 
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25 City Hall Pl., NewYork City 














PERFECT COLOR-PLATES 





We have created a standard in color-plates second to none, 

G, because every set of plates is specially made for the purpose intended, with due 
regard for the paper to be used and other conditions to be met ; 

@. because every man in our employ is an expert in color reproduction ; 

@. because we are specialists, making none but color-plates, anything from two 
colors up; 

@. because we have successfully demonstrated again and again that our process 


reproduces anything perfectly ; 
G. because we have the equipment and the administrative ability to deliver perfect 


color-plates on short notice when demanded ; 
because printers and users generally have found our plates the finest printing 


surfaces, productive of the greatest number of impressions, in perfect register and 


true to proof ; 
G. because our service extends all over the country and is thoroughly dependable. 


Correspondence invited. 





213-217 EAST TWENTY-FOURTH STREET 


7ZEESE-WILKINSON COMPANY 


Specialists in Color-Plate Engraving and Printing 


TELEPHONE: 5200 MADISON SQUARE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Have You a Copy? 


The Printers’ Guide will give you 
all necessary information about 
notors—valuable data that no 
other electric company has ever 
yublished. All the standard presses 
ire listed, and the size, type and 
speed of motor required to drive 
them are given in tabulated form. 





Write at once for a free copy 


The Triumph Electric Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





PAPER, INK 
anD MACHINERY 


For the Printing and 
Allied Arts (Export) 


Sole Export Agents of American Writing Paper Co., 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., George W. 
Wheelwright Paper Co., George LaMonte & Son 
Co., Economy Engineering Co., C. R. Carver Co., 
B. F. Perkins & Son, and many others. 








Our own Branch Houses in 
Sydney Melbourne _ Brisbane 
Wellington Bombay Cape Town 
Buenos Aires Mexico Havana 


Agents in Valparaiso, Santiago, Concepcion, Valdivia, Antofagasta, 
Iquique, Lima, Bogota, Guatemala, Panama, San Juan, Rio de Janeiro, 
Stockholm, Manila, Athens, Calcutta, Madras, Singapore, Barbados, 
Kristiania, Talcahuano, Taltal, etc. 


PARSONS TRADING CO. 


New York, 17 BaTTery PLACE 
Lonpon, 171 QUEEN Vicroria ST. 














Get More Money for 
Your Waste Paper 


This Paper-Macerating-Machine 
will properly prepare your waste paper 
and make it an excellent article for 
packing purposes. It issimple in oper- 
ation and the price is reasonable. 


It is a reliable machine for de- 
stroying railroad and other tickets, 
manuscripts, waste paper, etc. 

It saves the paper stock. 

Made in four sizes to meet 
all requirements, and have 
recently added several improve- 
ments for the protection of 
knives, gears, etc. 

This destroyer is now a rec- 
ognized necessity and should 

» be in every auditor’s office. 

Send for descriptive 
circular. 


Our other specialties 


Card Local Ticket Presses. 
Card-Cutting Machines, both 
hand-fed and automatic. 
Ticket-Counting Machines 
and Ticket -Tying 
Machines. 
WE MAKE NUMBERING WHEELS RUNNING BACKWARDS 





Write and state your requirements 





Blomfeldt & Rapp Company 
108 N. Jefferson Street Chicago, IIl. 








PRINTERS 


can not fail to appreciate the immense 
saving obtained in every direction, as 
well as the infinitely greater satisfac- 
tion given to customers, when supply- 
ing labels made with 


Non-Curling 
Gummed Paper 


We make these Non-curling 
Gummed Papers in every conceivable 
variety of quality of paper and gum- 
ming, and have agents distributing 
them in every large city in the country. 





Write for Samples 


Sane! Dunes Se Gu, 


Established in England 1811 
WAVERLY PARK, N. J. 
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Full of Orders and Can’t Get 


Pressfeeders 


@ Many printers do not stop to realize the big 
increased output accomplished by the instal- 
lation of the Kirkman Automatic Feeder. 
@ This machine has proven its superiority in 
its competitive tests with all other makes of 
Automatic Gordon Feeders. 


Do You Want a Free Trial 
of the Kirkman? 


@ Here’s an opportunity to make it prove up 

in your plant every profit-making claim with- 

out expense to you. 

@ You owe it to yourself to investigate the 
C. & P. 10x15 Press equipped with Kirkman Automatic Feeder merits of this machine. 





Write for full particulars and our Free Trial Offer 


AUTOMATIC PRESS FEEDER COMPANY 


General Offices: Transportation Bldg., Chicago, III. New York Office: 50 Church Street 
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Two Leaders in the World’s Progress 


66 ° 39 READ WHAT A LEADING PUBLISHER SAYS: 
Colliers” & 


Cowan Truck Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


the CO WAN Gentlemen:—We have had two of your trucks 
in operation in our pressrooms for a little 
over six months, and they are working very sat- 

SYSTEM are isfactorily. In fact we would not, under any 


conditions, like to go back to the old system 
; ; of trucking. We have in our factory over 300 
side by side of the old-fashioned flat trucks, and as soon as 
convenient we expect to replace all of them with 
the Cowan Truck. We believe that with the 
Cowan System there will be no upkeep on the 
truck itself; and the proposition of repair- 
ing the platforms is very small, while with 
the flat trucks the upkeep is considerable. 
They also save greatly in floor space, and 
are very much more convenient to handle. 
Very truly yours, 
P, F. COLLIER & SON, Inc. 


What the Cowan Trucking System is doing in 
the Collier plant, it will do for you. 


Write for catalog and prices 


COWAN TRUCK CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
























































We want to present this useful 
1913 Memo Book to YOU. Won’t 
you please write for it on your 
business letter-head right away? 


HIS Memo Book is made of Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper. 
We want you to thoroughly test the quality of this famous 
paper. We want you to know why it is Uncle Sam’s standard and why 
you should recommend its use by your particular trade. We want you to 
learn why Big Business Interests are particular to use Brown’s Linen 
Ledger Paper for their record books, ledgers and loose-leaf systems. 


= | A ais Paper 


Is made of clean white rags. It is not bleached with strong 
chemicals. Chemicals weaken the paper fibre and in time 
discolor the paper. Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper never weakens or 
grows dingy and yellow from age. It stands hard usage without signs of 
wear. And no paper possesses such perfect ruling qualities; it rules clean 
and sharp without clogging or catching the pens. And it makes up into 
books that open flat and smooth. Recommend Brown’s on your next 
ledger and record book job. It will improve the quality and appearance 
of your work and will prove so satisfactory to your customer that you will 
get his future business. Write for sample-books. 


We also make All Linen and Bond Papers of the better grade. 


Facsimile of water-mark 


L. L. Brown Paper Company 


Adams, Berkshire Co., Mass. LILIBROWN (is PAP ER Co, 
ESTABLISHED 1850 LINE N JLEDGER 











HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








“Hoole” 
Hand Pallet 
Machine 








Manufacturers of 
End Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 








It’s the Chosen Stick 


and bears the endorsement of the compositor 
wherever found in use. Every day adds new 
compositors to our vast army of users. 


THE STAR 


time. 
in accuracy. 


Our German Silver Stick 


will not rust or corrode. 
Nickel-plated Steel and German Silver. 


ASK FOR PARTICULARS 








The Star Tool Mfg. Company 


“Tools of Quality for Particular Printers”’ 
Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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TOPO OCC 


is made to assist the compositor in saving valuable > 
It is absolutely springless and the last word 


is a beauty and is made to fill the requirements of coast territory ; 
Made in all popular sizes, both in * 


FOR SALE BY SUPPLY HOUSES GENERALLY 
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A New Linotype Novelty 
9 


An Appropriate Holiday 
Gift, Useful and Attractive 


A LINOTYPE FOB for all 
who wish to be identified with this 
rapidly growing branch of the 
printing industry. 

As illustrated, on silk ribbon, with 
solid gold swivel and finishings, me- 
dallion oroide (a composition metal, 
almost identical in color with gold), 
heavily gold plated, $5.00. Gold 
filled finishings, same medallion, 
$1.50. Leather strap, oxidized 
copper or silver medallion, 50 cents. 

Also made upin ladies’ brooch or 
belt pins and hat pins, very neat and 
attractive, $1.00. 

We have many other useful Lino- 
type novelties, cuff buttons, scarf 
pins, belt pins, etc. Send for 
illustrated price-list. 

The cut does not bring up the 
delicate, fine lines of the machine 

which on the original bring out in remarkable boldness 
the smallest details of the machine. It must be seen 
to be appreciated. , 


LINO NOVELTY COMPANY 
5340 Drexel Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 








(Not Inc.) 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


Expert Advice on the 
Electric Drive of 
Printing-Plants 


HE Westinghouse Company 
supplies complete electrical 
equipment for printing-plants and 
will aid in investigating the econo- 
mies to be obtained from its use in 
any plant. 


Full information on request. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















YL. 2 = THE TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


The Cussedness of Electricity 


when it gets into paper stock is acknowledged 
by every printer. 

And yet there are some printers even to-day 
who allow their pressmen to struggle against it 
at the risk of a reduced output and ofan increased 
spoilage because they have not yet equipped 
with the 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC 
NEUTRALIZER 


Users of more than 4,000 Neutralized presses 
say it’s the only way. 

















WE ALSO OFFER THE WE ALSO OFFER THE 


U.P. oe U. P. M. AUTOMATIC 
VACUUM BRONZER CONTINUOUS PILE FEEDER 


Makes Bronzing healthy and profitable. Excels the claims made for it. 








UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO,  [2tigs Psi, Boston, Mass. 


Western Agente WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, 638 Federal Street, Chicago 











Champlin Mfg. & Sales Co. 


Successor to D. H. Champlin 


343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Machinery for 
Printers, Lithographers, Bookbinders 
and Paper Box Makers 





WESTERN AGENTS 


Potter Printing Press Company, Brown Folding Machine Company, 
Plainfield, N. J. Erie, Pa. 








It will pay you to see us when in the market. We feature machinery and appliances 
that are money-makers for you. 


Write us—Wire us—’Phone us—We are always on the job 
































Are These Printers All Mistaken? 





THEY SAY THEY ARE GLAD THEY BOUGHT 


KIMBLE 


PRINTING-PRESS 


MOTORS 


And Tell Why—With Unmistakable Earnestness 


A Four Years’ Test 


Wausau, Wis., Aug. 9,1912. We have had three % H.-P. Kimble 
Motors in operation for more than four years and have derived great satisfac- 


tion therefrom, 
WAUSAU RECORD-HERALD CO. 


Gerlach Barklow Company Pleased 


Toronto, Canada, Aug. 20,1912. The last motor purchased from you 
is giving the same good satisfaction as the rest of the motors boughi two 
years ago. Our satisfactory results warrant our reordering from you when we 
are again in need of a motor. 

GERLACH BARKLOW CO. of Canada, Lid. 


Good Results on Both Gordon 
and Cylinders 


Lansing, Mich., Aug. 13, 1912. Two years ago we equipped one of 
our Gordons with a variable speed Kimble Motor. It has given us good serv- 
ice ever Since. Two months ago we installed a 28 x40 Whitlock Press with 
one of your 3 H.-P. single-phase, auto-transformer controller motors. We get 
any speed we want, from 700 up to the limit, and find that we can operate it 
much more cheaply than any other motor we have ever tried. 

GARDNER PRINTING CO, 


Put an End to Motor Troubles 


Morris, Ill., Aug. 9, 1912. Over two years ago we installed four 
Kimble Motors of different sizes, and since the day they were put in our motor 
troubles have ceased. They have been running daily since then and are 
giving us the best of service. 

GRUNDY COUNTY PUBLISHING CO. 


No Waste of Power 


Sterling, Ill., Aug. 14,1912, We have had in constant use for the 
past four years one 14 H.-P. and one % H.-P. Variable Speed Kimble Motors, 
and we have recently added a 1 H.-P. Kimble to our equipment. We believe 
these motors have saved us many dollars over the other style in our power bill, 
as the pressfeeder is always able to run his motor at a speed that is needed to 
operate his press. Consequently there is no loss of power. 

THE QUALITY PRINT-SHOP. 


These are only a few of many similar letters. In fact, it 
is a foregone conclusion that the minute a printer puts in a 
Kimble Motor, he becomes from that moment a Kimble 
enthusiast, because he sees where it saves power bill, lessens 
expense and increases his output. 


Send for our catalog of printing-press motors, the 
only exclusively printing-press motors built for alternating 
current electricity. 


Kimble Electric Company 


1125 Washington Boul. Chicago 


A MACHINE that will expose the 

lurking errors of low letter, defective 
letter, low cut and high cut before going 
to press is as important a tool to the 
printer as rule, scales and gauge to other 
mechanics. 


— a measuring device must be free 
from the human variant; it must pre- 
sent constant factors at every application, 
else it is of no value as atest. Specifically 
this means a mechanical impression, uni- 
form throughout and identical at each 
repetition. 


HE POTTER PROOF PRESS is 

the first machine (other than the 
printing-press) to standardize this work. 
The Potter Proof Press does provide the 
scientific means for proving. 


A. F. WANNER & COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
431 So. Dearborn Street CHICAGO 




















AULT 
PRINTING INK CO. 


Has pleasure in announcing 

that it is now open for 

business and that your com- 

mands can now be executed 

promptly to your entire 

satisfaction, both in price 
and quality. 


Office and Works, 250 and 252 Plymouth St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





























Wire Stitcher Simplicity 


—the Boston Stitcher’s strong point and through 
which it greatly excels any kindred machine ever 
offered the trade. 


(turning the hand wheel) regu- 
One adj ust ment lates all parts—absolutely, surely, 
safely. No guesswork, no experimenting, no long and short 
clinch. The Boston Stitcher regulates the length of wire 





a user of Boston Stitchers. 





automatically — perfectly. If you have not had wire stitcher 
experience, the only safe purchase is a Boston Stitcher. If you 
are operating old-line stitchers, investigate and you will become 


American Type Founders Co. 

















Artcraft Offset Book 


‘*WITHOUT LINT”’ 
Hard Sized and Made Especially for Offset Work 
A paper made from selected stock, 
insuring perfectly flat delivery in cases. 


Carried in 25x 38 — 60 — 80 — 100 — 120 
White only 
Ream lots 7%c per lb. Case lots 7c per Ib. 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


“‘ Profit-Producing Printing Papers”’ 
514-522 Sherman Street Chicago, Ill. 














TIME WAS 


when hand-cut overlays answered the 
purpose. 


TIME IS 


in which modern print-shops use THE 
MECHANICAL CHALK RELIEF 
OVERLAY. 
ASK WHY of 


WATZELHAN & SPEYER 


183 William Street, New York 








You—Your Proofs—and 


Brass Galleys © 


You may not think it matters whether we use 
Drawn Brass Bottoms in making galleys for you. 
It does—it really does — 


Count In Your Cost Sheet 


The special Drawn Brass Bottoms in all Wesel 
Brass Galleys are of uniform thickness. Better 
still, we put them through a finishing process 
that straightens and flattens the bottom per- 
fectly. This means you get 


PERFECT PROOFS 


WESEL ALL BRASS GALLEYS 


Wesel Patent Riveted 
Wesel Patent Linotype 


Lincoln Depressable Rim 
Clark Patent Dumping 


Send for facts about them and our 
Brassed - Steel and other Galleys 


F. Wesel Mfg. Company 


Printers’ and Platemakers’ Equipment 
Main Office and Works: 


70-80 Cranberry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York, 10 Spruce St., Chicago, 431 S. Dearborn St. 


























Is Static Electricity Decreasing the 
Cet Output of Your Presses? 


There is one guaranteed remedy for static electricity in 
printing paper — 


The Thompson Static Neutralizer 


Costs you nothing if it doesn’t do the work. Five hundred 
pressmen endorse it as the best apparatus ever invented for 


Licensed under patents this pu rpose. 


Chapman Electric Neutralizer Co. 


Do You Want to Do Away With Slipsheeting? 


Attach an Offset Eliminator (Gas or Electric) 


to the sheet-delivery mechanism. If it doesn’t save its cost 
the first month, send it back and we’ll pay the charges. 















Write for literature and list of users 


THOMPSON STATIC NEUTRALIZER 


Makers of Guaranteed Pressroom Accessories 
1645 OLD COLONY BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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TRADE-MARK Offset Eliminator 
Beware of Infringements 
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The National 


Printer-Journalist 


Is Completing Its 


25th Year 


Under the Continuous Editorship of 
BENJAMIN B. HERBERT 

















Printers Who Know How 


to employ their art to the best advan- 
tage can produce steel engraved securi- 
ties of the highest quality with the use of 


“K, B.” BLANKS 


Send 20 cents for a copy of 


They are made like money. They look 

like money. ‘They feel like money. the December number, re- 
Crisp currency—that’s the idea. There- 1 ih i “ 

fore, dealers and investors prefer them. plete with interesting mat- 
The only line of steel engraved blanks ter for printer-publishers. 


on the market. Do not confound them 
with lithographed blanks. 


Samples and prices on application 
Kihn Brothers Bank Note Engravers . P : 
a National Printer-Journalist 


4618 W. Ravenswood Park Chicago, II. 
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INTERTY PE 


Monopoly dislikes competition.. Monopoly 
seeks to destroy competition. We are the first 
serious competition that has ever confronted the 
composing machine monopoly. We may be 
disliked, but we are flourishing vigorously. 


After having run their allotted time, and earned their 
merited reward, the patents which enabled the monopoly 
to be maintained on two-letter linecasting machines have 
expired. We are not ‘ ‘imitating,’ we are not “counter- 
feiting.” We are improving, refining and perfecting. As 
long as monopolistic control existed, improving, refining 
and perfecting were not necessary. The day of monopoly 
has now passed. The only patents in force on the “INTER- 
TYPE” are those held by us, and cover improvements 


which will be found only in the “INTERTYPE” Machine. 


Our mats, spacebands and supplies are made as they 
should be made, by the very men who developed the art 
of making them. They are interchangeable with those 
furnished for linotype machines, and will be sold at 30% 
discount from list prices. Deliveries will commence in 
December. 

The “INTERTYPE” is the equivalent of the Model 5 
linotype. A\ll principal operations are performed in the 


same manner. The product isa slug which is in no way 
different from a perfect Linotype slug. The “INTER. 
TYPE” will be yen at $2,150, and deliveries will 


commence in February. 


® INTERNATIONAL & 
DXPESETTINGMACHINEG. 


Factory: New York Office: 
Foot of Montague Street 82 William Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. P. O. Box 2072 
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The MonitorSystem 














Monitor Controller, Type 44, in service on an embossing 
machine at the plant of the Simpson-Doeller Company 


a /{ ONITOR CONTROLLER, Type 
- No. 44, brings the press or other 
machine automatically up to a 

} -ermined speed. Any number of 
safety or start and stop stations can be 
located where they will most conveniently 


serve their purpose. 


Just Press a Button’ 


This controller, built especially for 


Type 44Controller, Full relay 
control, dynamic brake and speed 
regulation features 


cylinder presses, 
brings into play 
automatically a 
powerful dy- 
namic brake 
when the circuit 
is opened, bring- 
ing the press to 
rest without de- 
lay. Instarting, 
the press may be 
teased either for- 
ward or back- 
ward any desired 
part of a revolu- 
tion. 

Write for our 
bulletin on “‘ Press 
Control.” 





MonitorController 
Company 
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List of Printing Machinery 
For Sale 


All Prices F.O.B. South Whitley, Ind. 


Cylinder Presses 











Price Our 

: ; New _ Price 

ees sweets 2-Rev. 4-Roller, 33-46-in. bed, Serial 
319 


1—No. 00000 Special Miehle, 
bed, Serial 2411 


1—No. 00000 Special Miehle, 
bed, Serial 2412 
Dexter Feeder for above 
1—No. 00000 Special Miehle, 2-Rev. 4-Roller, 46x68-in. 
bed, Serial 6766 4 3,750 
Dexter Feeder for above ‘ 
1—No. 2 Miehle, 2-Rev. 4-Roller, 35x50-in. bed, Serial 
3307 2,820 
1,350 


1,800 


Folding Machines 


1—12x16-in. to 32-44-in. Dexter Jobber, 4 folds, Serial 
G5O1, With Donter Feeder. occ cccnsccvcccsces 2,300 

1—12x16-in, to 32x44-in. Dexter, 3 folds parallel, Serial 
4495, with Dexter Feeder 

1—No. 2 Automatic Paper Folding Machine for circular 
letters, Serial 538, A. B. Dick & Co 

1—Special 2-fold 26x34-in. Dexter parallel Folder, 
equipped with Gripper & Slitter at second fold, 
Serial 4436 


Platen Presses, Cutters, Trimmers, etc. 


1—38-in. Holyoke Power Paper Cutter, Serial 1664 
1—32-in. Seybold Duplex Trimmer No. 53, with 2 

32-in. k 
1—Latham Power Corner Cutter, Serial 387 
1—Power Looping Machine, Ward & McLean.......... 1,100 
1—Monitor No. 1 20th Century Wire Stitcher, Serial 3627 300 
— 21% R. Wire Stitchers, Latham Machin- 

ery vi 
1—10x10x14 Hand Power Bundling Mach., C. F. Anderson 150 
1—72-in. Seybold Automatic Knife Grinder............ 500 
1—Reliance Washington Hand Press, 1214x18'4-in. bed 140 84 
1—10x15 Chandler & Price Gordon Press, No. 10810.... 230 125 
1—Style No. 1, 10x15 Colts Armory Press, No. 5903.... 260 130 


More or less Chases, varying in size from 17x22 in., mostly high- 
est grade electric welded steel chases of best manufacture, 50 per 
cent off factory price. 

Dozen (more or less) No. 2 Hempell Quoins, good as new, at $1.25 
per dozen. 

Miscellaneous lot other Quoins. 


Composing Room Equipment 


Large quantity type, border, rules, ete., recently purchased and 
in excellent condition. Galleys, composing sticks, imposing stands 
and stones, galley racks, type stands, cabinets, cases, and miscel- 
laneous composing room outfit most carefully and judiciously pur- 
chased by the best composing room outfitter. 

We call your attention to the composing room outfit. This we will 
not break up, but will sell in its entirety to one customer. This com- 
posing room was installed about two years ago, with the understand- 
ing that we were going into high grade printing. Our expectations 
in this regard were never realized, with the result that not to exceed 
2 per cent of the type has ever been taken out of the cases after 
having been laid, and such of it as has been taken out has not been 
printed from. Our editions were all large editions, and we printed 
exclusively from the electrotype plates. 


TERMS: CASH, OR ARRANGEMENTS FOR TIME PAYMENTS 
MAY BE MADE. 


Atoz Printing Company 


1575 Old Colony Building, 


i Phone Harrison 372 


Chicago 
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KM BOSO 


Is the name of the new printing which 
is done upon ordinary platen presses, 
direct from type, and which surpasses 
the best efforts of the copperplate and 
die-stamp printers, in engraved and 
embossed effects. 


“EMBOSO” printing is not an imita- 
tion, as some printers have thought, but 
is an improvement, or advance, in the 
art, that eclipses anything previously 
done in the world of fine printing. 


“EMBOSO” work is patented, both as 
to the process and the product; and 
any zmitation of genuine “EMBOSO” 
printing, done by any printer without 
a license under the patents owned by 
us, Or upon any device not licensed by 
us, or with any materials not furnished 
under our license, will render the 
printer and his customers accountable 
to us for infringement of our patents. 


AMERICAN EMBOSO CO. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


For license to operate the ‘‘ EMBOSO’”’ process, address 
Embossing Process Sales Company, 309 Broadway, N. Y. 
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T have never seen such 
a masterpiece of work, 
either from the point of 
view of a correspond - 
ence course or from the: 
one of bringing to the 
mind of everyone a per- 
fect understanding, of” 
and a orgeous enthu- 
siasm for what he has 


to learn?” 
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ping a postal to the I. T. U. Commission, 
632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 
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“Good Printing Costs No More 
Than Bad Printing” 


In the printing business we will have cost problems and other 
problems just as long as the work produced by printers is not intrinsi- 
cally worth the price asked for it. 

A printer who cashed in handsomely on quality put this phrase at 
the top of his letter-heading: ‘‘Good printing costs no more than bad 
printing.” Relatively, this is one hundred per cent truth. 

There is a medium and a high grade “good printing.” If you 
know what your work costs, you can make money if you produce one 
or both. But there is only one grade of bad printing; it’s the kind 
your customer doesn’t like, and all the cost systems in printerdom will 
not relieve you of the problems until you get into the quality class. 
Quality is part of the service due your customers who are willing 
to pay for good printing. 

Good type, plenty of type, beautiful faces, and a grade of ma- 
chine composition equal to new foundry type, set by hand, makes 
printing pay, because it introduces the essential element of quality right 
at the start. 

The Monotype Typecaster and Composing Machine put the 
remunerative features of beauty and good taste into machine composi- 
tion, without putting expense into it also. 

In addition to its unequaled success as a composing machine, 
producing work that commands the highest price for a low production 
cost, the printer operating a Monotype can cast type and spacing ma- 
terial for the cases in quantities and at such times as to warrant the 
highest possible development of composing-room efficiency. 

The Monotype means a better day’s work for every man you 
employ. 
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Lanston Monotype Machine Company 


Philadelphia 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Miller & Richard, Canadian Representatives, Toronto and Winnipeg 
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Modernize Your Composing-Room 


@ We want the printer and publisher to investigate the merits of this new line-casting 
machine, especially built to meet the requirements of the average printer and publisher. 


The New Rowotype 


is the last word in line-casting achievement, the latest development in the printing art, 
constructed and designed on substantial and simple lines. 


Simple 
Typewriter 
Keyboard. 


The Matrices 
Quickly Changed 


Only a few important features — but read them: 


@ Is only fifty inches high, occupies but six square feet of floor space, weighs when in 
running order less than five hundred pounds. The operator assembles the matrices by 
fingering a standard typewriter keyboard. At the same time he makes a visible type- 
written copy. A touch on a lever automatically does the rest and delivers a perfect 


“* row-o-type’’ to the galley. 

@ The Rowotype has a single cam shaft, easily accessible. The matrices can be 
changed quickly, giving command over any number and variety of characters. Its 
power requirements: one-eighth horse-power. 


@ It is substantially built and simple in operation. The operator need not be a machin- 
ist to successfully operate. Shipped boxed ready for immediate use. 


Full particulars will be supplied by addressing 


OGDEN ROWOTYPE COMPANY 


565 WEST WASHINGTON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Punching—Round Cornering 
— Numbering eR 


Don’t Forget 
The 
“MONITOR” 
Wire Stitchers, 
Box Stitchers, 
Hard Die 
Perforators, 
Job Backers, 
Embossers, 
Table Shears, 


Standing 
Presses. 


We furnish Complete 
Binderies 


Monitor Duplex Punching ana Round Cornering Machine -- 
Handles all kinds of punching, round and slot holes — Round 
corn inches. 


Monitor Paging and Nembering Machine — Foot and power 
combined 


ers any thickness up to 2 inc 


CHINERY CO. 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
9 306So.CanalStreet 124 White Street 130 Pearl Street 


LATHAM M 





Ask for “AN EXHIBIT” 


Hrather 
Jonathan 


OU'LL notice that people are 
giving more attention than ever 
before to the details which contribute 
towards making good impressions. 


The business man is especially con- 
siderate of the effect the general 
appearance of his salesmen, delivery 
wagons, packages and all his adver- 
tising is having. This subject is 
paramount in most minds to-day. 





J. W. Butler Paper Co. 


Established 1844 CHICAGO 


Hono 


“Famed for its Excellence” 


































































THIS NEW DISCOVERY 
IN BOND PAPER MAKING 


Abolishes Waves, Wrinkles, Kinks, 
Creases and V-shaped Ripples. 
ies EVEN years ago when the Crocker-McElwain Company 


started in business, we sent our experts to the press rooms 
of printers and lithographers to find out what bond paper 
~~ troubles they wanted us to overcome and annihilate. 

We found out that the crying, bleeding, disrupting trouble 
which printers have in printing loft-dried bond papers 1s the some- 
thing i in the paper that caused the sheet to run into waves, wrinkles, 
kinks, creases and V- shaped ripples. 

The printer thought this trouble was caused by green stock, 
humidity, faulty adjustment of press, electros, ink, etc. 

We found out difterent. We found that bond papers were not 
being made flat. They were being finished to look flat, and to lie flat, 
and to seem flat, but when strained around the cylinder on the press, 
their artificial flatness was shown to be a snare and a delusion. 

We will explain: 

The secret of making the paper lie flat on the cylinder is in 

“building” the paper flat on the paper machine, instead of trying 
to iron it out flat, between the hot idles rolls. 

When bond paper starts through the paper machine, it is 
nothing but flowing pulpy water. On the Fourdrinier the pulpy 
water changes to watery pulp. _ - couch and press rolls 
the watery pulp becomes a plastic web of aper. 

Now, if the Fourdrinier i is not dead fa t, and if the surface of 
the flowing water and pulp isn t as flat as a mirror, and the couch 
and press rolls are not microscopically flat, your paper is born 


































































deformed and will stay deformed forever. 
Foor the calender rolls and irons out the 


this deformed paper 


deformity as far as the eye can discern. 


press can discern. 


The paper maker runs 


But not as far as the 


BOND PAPER MAY DECEIVE THE EYE, BUT NOT THE PRESS 


The Ladies’ Home Journal and Saturday Evening Post had 
this same trouble with their magazine paper, and solved it in iden- 
tically the same way we have solved it in bond paper. 


What does this new discovery mean 
to you, who have to print bond paper? 

It means that you can load the feeder 
with 15,000 sheets; start the press, and 
run through without a stop. 

It means that the job comes off the 
press on schedule just as you estimated. 

It means no interruptions, no disrup- 
tions to make you wish to Heaven you d 
never got into the printing business. 

It means that when you go back for 
the next job you'll find the latchstring 
and the glad hand out. 

The new Tokyo Bond is a character- 
istic bond paper, with all the cockle and 
crackle and fine aristocratic look to it. 
We have abolished none of the looks. We 
have only abolished the kinks, waves, ete. 

This new Tokyo Bond costs you not 
a cent extra. It is medium priced, yet 
has the bankish, bondish look of the high 
priced bond papers. 


TEST THE NEW TOKYO BOND AT 
OUR EXPENSE 


We will send you enough Tokyo Bond 
for 10-M impressions or more (any reg- 
ular size from 8} x 11 to 28x 38). 10-M 
is the minimum, because you can't get 
acquainted with Tokyo under 10-M im- 
pressions. But there is no maximum limit. 

end us your order and welll ship 
paper from the mill to you direct, and in- 
voice it through our nearest distributor. 

Run this Tokyo Bond on a regular job. 
If you are not overwhelmingly pleased 
with it—if you don't say it’s the greatest 
bond paper you ever put on the press, 
send us your honest criticism and we 
will refund the money you have paid for 
the aper. 

if you wait for a special job to use it 
on you will never send for it. Get 
Tokyo Bond. in the house immediately, 
and run it on the next job. 


CROCKER-McELWAIN CO., 104 CABOT ST., HOLYOKE, MASS. 


LOOK FOR THIS 


WATER MARK 























Albany, Hudson Valley Paper Co. 
Atlanta, Ga., Montag Bros. 
Baltimore, B. F. Bond Paper Co. 
Boston, Cook-Vivian Company 
Buffalo, Courier a i 
as a Vt., Hobart J. Shanley 
& Ca. 
Chattanooga, Archer Paper Company 
Chicago, Swigart Paper Company 
Cincinnati, Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
Cleveland, Petrequin Paper Co. 
Detroit, Bermingham-Seaman- Pat- 
rick Co. 
Hartford, The E. Tucker Sons Co 
Harrisburg, Donaldson Paper Co. 


EXPORT: 


Pre 


TOKYO BOND DISTRIBUTORS 


Hagerstown, Antietam Paper Co. 
Holyoke, Judd Paper Co. 
Jacksonville, F la.,H.& W.B.Drew Co. 
Louisville, Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis., The E.A. Bouer Co. 
Minneapolis, McClellan Paper Co. 
Montreal,Howard Smith Paper Co.Ltd 
New Haven, Chatfield Paper Co. 
New Vork, J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
New York City, 18 Beekman Street, 
Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 
pba! gg Old Dominion Paper Co. 
Ogden, Scoville Paper Co. 
Omaha, Western Paper Co. 
Philadelphia, I. N. Megargee & Co. 


Philadelphia, Charles Beck Company 
Pittsburgh,Western Penn. Paper Co, 
Portland, C. M. Rice Paper Co 
Richmond, B. W. Wilson Paper Co. 
Savannah, M.S. & D. A. Byck Co. 
Scranton, Megargee Brothers 
Spokane, Gray, Ewing & Company 
St. Louis, Hagen Paper Company — 
Syracuse, J. & F. B. Garrett Co. 
Toronto, Brown Bros., Ltd. 
Troy, Troy Paper Company 
Vancouver, Smith, Davidson & 
" Wright, Ltd. 
Washington, B. F. Bond Paper Co. 
Wheeli Ng, Clarke Paper Co. 


U.S. Paper Export Association, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
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View of largest 
rollersonaplaten 
press— 

four inkers and 
six distributors— 


interchangeable 
2 in. inkers and 
distributors. 




















is exemplary of its various splen- 
did features, many of them exclu- 


sive, such as Double Gearing, 


Makers: 
JOHN HADDON @& Co., London, E.C. 


Two Fly Wheels, Double- 
Position Platen, Complete 
Treadle Control, &c. 
for... 

Fine Letterpress, Half-Tone, 


Colour, and all good Commer- 
cial print: 


BING! Geeks 
Embossing, Plate Marking, 
Cutting and Creasing, &c., &c. 
All on the same machine. 


Address for Catalogue &c.: 


IINWZE, 


Tribune Building, New York 





Anglo Canadian Type and 
Printing Machinery Co., Ltd, 
124, York Street, Toronto 
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TEMPLE’S e 
Tu New Three-Color Perfecting Form-Letter 
(Form Letter Attachment | . 
lJ Attachment for Platen Press 
PATENTED IN U.S. FOREIGN PATENTS PENDING Prints the Letter-head, Typewrites the Letter and Prints the Facsimile Signature in THREE 
* a, SEPARATE COLORS, ALL AT ONE IMPRESSION. Think What This Means to PRINTERS! 
THE PARCELS POST IS HERE! GET INTO THE FORM-LETTER GAME! Millions, 
yes billions of imitation typewritten letters will be printed during the coming year, and 
the demand will continue to increase as long as typewriters are in use. 
‘* Temple’s Multicolor Form-letter Attachment ” will enable the printer — any printer 
— YOU! —to compete with any form-letter machine or duplicating machine built and 
secure the biggest share of this work. 
The attachment is guaranteed to do its work smoothly, without any “fussing,” and | 
TO SAVE TIME IN MAKE-READY. Once on the press, it can remain — no time lost in | 
attaching or detaching, yet is instantly available when needed, Does not interfere with ; 
regular work in any way. 4 
Write for circular, samples of work and other information, Address 


TEMPLE MULTICOLOR ATTACHMENT CO., Mason City, Iowa ; 
A FEW HUSTLING SALESMEN WANTED { 














New Business Without Cost . 
is generally a delusion and a snare; but the pro- Printers— 


gressive printer who provides his customers, both 


present and prospective, with If you want to produce 
a Highest Quality 
Printing 
srrtoenon at Least Cost 


use 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards « 
can not only get new business without cost, but stir I t B : ‘R S 
up a lot of business from his present customers; 
these cards are a trade-mark for up-to-the-minute 71 TW 
tradesmen. Can the printer afford to be less up-to- PRIN ING 
date than his customer? Get these cards into your 
business ; your customers want them and are getting 
them elsewhere; why not let them get them from INKS 
you? These cards have no rival, no competitors; 
they are the “‘ wonder of the world of cards, ” 


Write for trade price and samples and do it to-day. J M HUBE a 
The John B. Wiggins Company ; " JOHN MIEHLE, Jr. — 


Established 1857 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 


52-54 East Adams Street Chicago 





NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
ST. LOUIS 


























This Machine Saves Your Money 


by saving the time of your make-up man and pressman. 


CCUM : 
nyo | stus BEFORE CUTTING | [swe BEFORE CUTTING | It cuts your slugs so that it 








"PAT. APPD FOR 








econ is impossible for them to 
[ swus AFTER CUTTING | [swe arter curmnc | blur the page. 














INSTALLED FOR TEN DAYS FREE 
Ask for full particulars about this money-saving machine and the free trial offer 


Lowslug Machine Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Orders May Be Sent Through Any Typefoundry 

















ALUMINOTYPES ARE HARDER—HERE’S PROOF 





TELEPHONE NORTH 307 


Central Typesetting Company 
Book Composition 


KINGSBURY & SUPERIOR STREETS, CHICAGO 
November 18th. 


Mr. W. H. Kaufmann, 
c/o The Rapid Electrotype Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dear Mr. Kaufmann: 

In your letter of November 14th you ask me to give you an 
opinion on aluminotypes. I might start off my reply by saying 
that I think they are the greatest printing plates in the world. 

What impresses me in particular is the accuracy we find in 
these plates immediately after casting. They are so good there 
doesn't seem to be any limit to the number of plates a man can 
finish in a day. In addition to this, the molding and casting 
are exceedingly simple propositions. 

We have not been able to determine how many impressions we 
can get from these plates, but to satisfy ourselves as to their 
hardness as compared with electrotypes, we made an aluminotype 
of a page and an electrotyne of the same page, and sent them to 
the University of Illinois, at Urbana, with instructions to put 
them on the testing machine and advise us at what pressure they 
crushed. The test was hardly satisfactory because, of course, 
both plates showed a squeeze, even at 10,000 pounds pressure ap- 
plied, but the aluminotype only showed a reduction in thickness 
of .0001 of an inch, whereas the electrotype showed a reduction 
of .000s of an inch at the aforesaid 10,000 pounds pressure. 

In any event, we got what we were after by the time they 
had applied 100,000 pounds pressure to both plates and returned 
them to us, because it didn't make any difference how thick the 
plates were if they would print all right, and that was the main 
object on our part of the test. 

We are enclosing a proof of three pages taken on our proof 
press: One, marked "A," of the original aluminotype made from 
this page of type; another, marked"B," the way one of the orig- 
inal aluminotypes was returned after having applied the 100,000- 
pound pressure; another, marked "C," the electrotype of this 
page after having applied the 100,000-pound pressure. 

Of course, you will understand that on this electrotype 
proof we have had to put some extra packing on our press, as the 
electrotype mashed so we could not reach it. 

I hope I have answered your questions satisfactorily. 

We are moving along nicely, and when we have our help well 
broken in expect things to go along like a song. 

With best wishes, we remain 





Yours truly, 


CENTRAL_TYPESETTING COMPANY 


3 of prove, on 











Pe | A set of these proofs will be sent to you upon request. Address 
ALUMINOTYPE DIVISION 


THE RAPID ELECTROTYPE Co. 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


Sole Owners of U. S. Letters Patent on Aluminotypes 






























343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 








CHAMPLIN MFG. & SALES CO. 








CABLE ADDRESS: P 





SALES AGENTS 


OTERPRES, PLAINFIELD 


BRINTNALL & BICKFORD 


568 Howard St., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


used by ‘ 


The Greatest Money-Making Presses 


‘Uncle Sam” for printing documents, 
speeches, postal cards, money orders, registered 
letter blanks, manifolding blanks, and for 
numbering, sealing and collating United States 
currency are 


POTTER PRESSES 


Over half a century of successful printing- | 
press building crystallized in 


The Potter Rotary 
Offset Press | 


so that it is-no wonder that it is so generally 
acknowledged that 
“TF it’s a POTTER, it’s 
The New Series, Art Distribution Offset 


Press is a Dandy. 
One of our customers recently said to us: 


“Your new press is a very intelligent press, it is so DEPENDABLE.” 
That’s a good quality for your pressroom, WE GUARANTEE IT. 


POTTER PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, Plainfield, N.J. 








the BEST.” 


J. H. SCHROETER & BRO. 
135-137 Central Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
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FRED’K H. LEVEY CO., New York: 


Dear Sirs,— We have been using your inks for 
some years past and can testify to their general excel- 
lence, more especially for their use on coated paper. 
We find them very uniform, and with your nice grada- 
tions of body we can suit ourselves for almost any 
condition of paper. They are certainly very superior 
in quality, and we are highly satisfied with the results 
obtained from their use. Very truly yours, 


THEO. L. DeVINNE & CO. 


she 


FRED’K H. LEVEY CO., New York: 

Dear Sirs,— Your inks have the place of honor in 
our pressroom. We have standardized them in our 
work— and standard with us means the best we can 
obtain. The ‘‘Afton Black’’ we have used extensively, 
and we cheerfully indorse what you say of it. 

Very truly yours, 


BARTLETT & CO.—The Orr Press. ° 
LOUIS H. ORR, Treasurer. 





E have adopted 
this name for 
what we con- 


sider the finest grade of 
Black Ink that can be 
made for Half-tone Print- 
ing. We make this ink 
suitable for either Coated 
or Super Paper. Our 
opinion of this ink has 
been confirmed by a very 
large number of the best 
printers in the country, 
who have used it for their 
catalogue and other fine 
work to their entire satis- 
faction. Any printer who 
is not entirely satisfied 
with the appearance of 
the work he is doing will 
make no mistake in giv- 
ing this ink a trial. It is 
black, lustrous and quick 
drying, requiring no slip- 
sheeting. 








FRED’K H. LEVEY CO. ssectman si, new vor 





FRED’K H. LEVEY, President. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 303 Dearborn Street 


Established 1874 


CHAS. E. NEWTON, Vice-President. 





WM. S. BATE, Secretary. 


A. B. NEWTON, Representative. 


TELEPHONE, 3474 HARRISON 
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Easily in the lead of ALL 
Cylinder Presses in the World 

















For Prices, Terms and Other Particulars address 


The Miehle Printing 
Press G Mfg. Co. 


Main Office and Factory, Cor. Clinton 
and Fulton Sts., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
New York Office, - = 38 Park Row 
Philadelphia Office, - Lippincott Bldg. 
South Side Office, Chicago, 
274 Dearborn Street. 


Franco-American Co., 179 Rue de Paris, (= 
Charenton, Paris. a. 


THE HENRY 0, SHEPAR)) CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO. 
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